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ON THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 


————_—_~>———_——- 


THE PRESIDENT’S CCNDITION 
STEADILY IMPROVING. 
\NOTHER GOOD DAY PASSED WITHOUT A 
DRAWBACK—SURE INDICATIONS OF CON- 
VALESCENCE—THE SURGEONS MORE 

HOPEFUL THAN EVER, 


Wasurneton, July 30.—The day was 
passed by the President without special inci- 
dent, and his improvement continues steadily 
‘but slowly. He rested well last night, and this 
morning was feeling so much better that he 
was indulged with a small quantity of solid 
food, a tenderloin steak being added to his 
usual morning allowance. His temperature 
‘vas normal during the day, his pulse rang- 
fing from 92 to 98 until late in-the after-. 
noon, when the fever made its appearance, 
carrying the pulse to 104 and the temperature 
to 100.2°. This rise was not regarded as signifi- 
cant of anything serious, and after the dress- 
Ing of the wound it fell back. The 7 o’clock 
bulletin is signed by Drs. Agnew and Hamil- 
ton, and states fhat the President passed the 
day without drawback or unfavorable symp- 
toms, which was accepted as sufficient guaran- 
tee that the rise in pulse and temperature noted 
in the evening announcement was without spe- 
vial significance, These ordinary fluctuations 
in pulse are attributable to very slight causes. 
Restlessness or weariness of the patient is 
pufficient to increase the pulse six or ten pulsa- 
tions. Increased pulsation is also caused by 
the movement of the patient, or by any slight 
physical exertion or mental excitement. The 
surgeons attribute the increase at 7 o’clock to 
some one of these causes. 

The discharge from the wound continues 
abundant and healthy, At the evening dress- 
Ing the wound was washed out with a syringe, 
and is reported by the surgeons to be in a very 
satisfactory condition along the entire track 
of the bullet. The alarmists who persistently 
refuse to recognize the fact that the President 
is steadily improving will doubtless attempt 
bo argue from the figures in to-night’s bulletin 
that the President is again growing worse, but 
such doleful and unwarranted predictions 
should have no influence with the public in 
view of the declarations made over the signa- 


tures of the six surgeonsin attendance upon 
the patient. It is worthy of notice that to- 
night’s bulletin is the first that has contained 
the signatures of both the consulting surgeons. 

During the day the President was propped 
up in bed with pillows, and for a considerable 
time rested in a half-sitting position. When 
the pillows were withdrawn and he was re- 
turned to a recumbent position, he experienced 
no inconvenience from the change. This 
morning, when the hands of the clock in the 
President’s room indicated 9:20, he observed to 
his attendants, “It is now just four 
weeks since I was shot.’”? An additional 
indication that the President is advancing to- 
ward recovery was made manifest tceday by 
& disposition on his part to find fault. His 
complaints were not of an important charac- 
ter, but ‘‘they indicate,’’ as one of the sur- 
geons remarked, ‘‘ that the President 1s be- 
ginning to feel himself. This self-assertion of 
the patient,’’ continued the surgeon, ‘is an 
unfailing sign of convalescence. A very sick 
man never interferes with you, but remains in- 
different to all that is transpiring about him, 
and is as passive as a child in the hands of his 
attendants.” 

Rare ea 


THE WHITE HOUSE BULLETINS. 
Wasuineton, July 30.—The following 
announcements were sent from the Executive 


Mansion to-day: 
I 


$:50 A. M.—The President enjoyed a re- 

freshing sleep during the greater part of the 
night. The slight febrile rise of yesterday 
kiternoon had subsided by midnight, and this 
morning his temperature is again normal. A 
gradual improvement of his general condition 
in all oe is observable and is recog- 
aized by himself. His pulse is now 92; tem- 
perature, 98.5°; respiration, 18. 

Frank H. HAMILTON, 

D. W. BLIss. 

J. K. BARNES, 

J. J. WoODWARD. 

ROBERT REYBURN, 


iL. 


11 A, M.—Dr. Boynton, Mrs. Garfield’s phy- 
gician, who has been at the Executive Man- 
sion ever since the President was wounded, 
says the Pre-ident is decidedly better this 
morning than he has been at any time since 
he was shot, and that he has been elevated in 
bed by means of pillows and eaten a small 
quantity of beef, which was prepared for him 
by Mrs. Garfield. The President has expressed 
himself as feeling much better and stronger to- 
day than at any time since the shooting oc- 
curred. He watched the clock until exactly 
 o’clock, at which moment he remarked: 
“Well! it is exactly four weeks since I 
was shot.” Dr. Boynton is of the opinion 
that the progress of the patient toward re- 
covery will not be impeded again, and that he 
is now weillon the way. The attending sur- 
geons feel assured that the President is recov- 
ering strength as rapidly as could be expected, 
and say that he is in excellent spirits. Gen- 
erally speaking, the patient’s recovery is con- 
sidered at present to be merely a question of 
time. 

III. 


Dr. Hamilton sent the following telegram to 
his wife this forenoon: 

To Mrs. Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, The Octa- 
gon, Seabright, N. J.: 

The President has had a pleasant night. «He 
is now sitting partly up in bed while Mrs. 
Garfield is giving him a little beefsteak. We 
are all in the best of spirits, feeling that his 
recovery is almost absolutely assured. 

Frank H, HaMILTON. 
IV. 

4:35 P. M.—The President has just awak- 
ened after nearly two hours’ sleep, and has 
taken nourishment with relish. He has had a 
very comfortable afternoon without any re- 
currence of fever. and his general condition is 
entirely satisfactory. 


7 P. M.—The President has passed the day 
comfortably and without drawback or un- 
pleasant symptoms, and has taken an ample 
emount of nourishment. The afternoon rise 
of temperature is moderate, and did not com- 
mence until about 5 o0’clock. The discharge of 
pus has been abundant, and at the evening 
dressing was washed away freely from the 
deeper parts of the wound. At present his 
pulse is 104; temperature, 100.2°; respiration, 
20, D. Hayes AGNEW. 
Frank H. Hamiurton. 
D. W. BuIss. 
J. K. BARNEs. 
J. J. WooDWARD. 
ROBERT REYBURN. 
VIL 

Lowell, Minister, London: | ; 

Yhe President continues to improve steadily 
and markedly. He is perhaps better to-day 
than at any other time since he was wounded. 

BLAINE, Secretary. 


VIL. ‘ 

11:30 P. M.—The President’s case to-day 
presented no new features. The usual febrile 
symptoms showed themselues late in the 
afternoon, but began to subside soon 
after the evening examination. The dis- 
charge of pus at the dressing of the wound 
to-night was copious and of a healthy charac- 
ter. Jtis impossible to say definitely whether 
the discharge comes from the end of the 
wound, where the ball lies, or from the suppu- 
rating surface along the ball’s track, nearer to 
the wound’s mouth, but it is probable that the 
latter is the case. Al] the evidence goes to 
show, and all the surgeons are now agreed, 
that the ball lies in the front wall of the 
abdomen—about five inches below and to 
the right of the navel and just over 
the groin. The ball has given no trouble as 
yet, and may become encysted and cease alto- 
other to be a source of anxiety. In any event, 
the surgeons express perfect confidence 
that the President’s recovery will be 
complete and will not be followed 


by any disability or permanent weakness. The 
surgeons reporta further slight gain of strength 
during the day and a very perceptible im- 
provement in general condition. Dr. Agnew, 
who arrived this afternoon, said that the Pres- 
ident appeared to him much better than when 
he last saw him. 

At this hour—11:30 P. M.—the patient’s 
pulse is below 100, his temperature and res- 

iration are about normal, and he is asleep. : 
Br. Hamilton left for New-York to-night, but 
will probably return early in the week to take 
the place of Dr. Agnew. The surgeons all 
agree that the President’s condition to-night is 
very encouraging and satisfactory. 

Two more of the employes at the Executive 
Mansion, including Mr, Crump, who has been 
the President’s most constant attendant, were 
prostrated to-day by malaria, due to the con- 
dition ot the flatsin the river immediately 
back of the mansion. 

_—_—_—_~»-—_ ——_ 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, July 30, 1881, 
A Secret Service operative has arrested 
Dennis Shea at Denver, Col., for passing a 


counterfeit fifty-dollar note on the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Buffalo, N. Y 


Deputy Collector Noah, in charge of the In- 
ternal Revenue District of South Carolina, re- 


ports to Commissioner Raum to-day that Gas- 
soway, one of McDow’s confederates, surren- 
dered himself this morning, and that Deputy 
Collector Jillson took him to Greenville. 


The Treasury Department has not purchased 
the full amount of silver bullion required by 


law for coining into silver dollars for several 
weeks past. The cause of this is that the high 
gna which have been placed upon bullion 

y the dealers have rendered its purchase im- 
practicable, 


Superintendent Davis, of the New-Orleans 
Mint, reports to the Treasury Department 


that he will, during the movement of the cot- 
ton and sugar-cane crops, put out from New- 
Orleans 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 of standard sil- 
ver dollars. The annual demand for the silver 
dollar is thought to be about to begin, to be 
followed inevitably by a backward flow of 
the coin into the Treasury vaults. 


The Controller of the Currency reports that 
the national banks held on April 23, at the 


commencement of the refunding operations, 
$213,135,550 of 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, $35,- 
000,000 of 444 per cent. bonds, and $102,000,000 
of 4 per cent. bonds as security for circulation, 
and $4,000,000 of Pacific Railroad 6s, mak- 
ing a total of over $354,v00,000. The amount 
now held is $362,684,000. They now hold $19,- 
000,000 more of extended 314s than they held 
of 5s and 6s at the time the refunding opera- 
tions began, and about $11,000,000 less of 4 per 
cents. All of the 5 per cent. bonds held by 
the banks have been extended excepting 
$4,607,450, which are owned by 100 different 
national banks, 

Chief Inspector Parker, of the Post Office 
Department, has received information of the 


arrest in Colorado of Ham White, a noted 
mail-robber and desperado, formerly of Texas. 
White was convicted in April, 1877, in Texas 
of highway robbery of the mails, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life at Mounds- 
ville, West Va. He was a daring highway- 
man, and had murdered a number of men. 
The President was induced to pardon White 
last Spring. This, it is thought, was done 
without a full knowledge of Hite’s crimes. 
Immediately 4 receiving his pardon he re- 
entered upon his career as highwayman, or- 
ganized a gang, and robbed stages in Texas, 
Arkansas, New-Mexico, and Colorado. He 
will be brought to trial at once in Colorado. 
Warrants have been procured for his arrest 
and trial in Arkansas and Texas, to be used in 
case the Colorado prosecution fails to convict. 
Heise EE SS TES 


-A WOMAN’S SUSPICIOUS DEATH. 
(ia aatcagieaeanias 
8TRANGE MOVEMENTS OF A COUPLE IN A 
NEW-YORK VILLAGE. 

Kineston, N. Y., July 30.—A few days ago 
a middle-aged man, accompanied by a lady appar- 
ently about 35 years of age, stout and of medium 
height, appeared at the Hoffman House at Chat- 
ham, Columbia County, and engaged board, regis- 
tering as Silas Mesick and wife. They claimed to 
have come from Hudson, where they had been 
staying fora week ormore. The man left at once 
for Albany on personal businesgs, as he averred. 
The lady seemed quiet and exclusive in her de- 
meanor, carefully avoiding the society of the hotel. 
She walked about the little village alone daily, and 
during one of these strolls on Friday last, and 
while .on Maiden-lane, she suddenly fell to 


the walk in a fit. Dr. Wheeler was sum- 
moned, but was unable to control. the 
spasms, which continued at intervals — until 
10:80 on Saturday night, when death ensued. The 

retended husband returned on Saturday morn- 
ug, giving the name of Miller this time. He de- 
parted for Albanv at noon, before the woman’s 
death, for the purpose, as he claimed, of getting 
her clothing. The people who had witnessed all 
these circumstances were suspicious of foul play, 
and Justice Shufelt issued a warrant for the man’s 
arrest under the hotel law for payment of board 
bills. He was accordingly arrested at Greenbush 
on Monday, and taken back to Chatham, where he 
stated to the Justice that he knew nothing of the 
woman, having met her casually in Albany, knew 
nothing of her friends, believed her name to be 
Lizzie McGuire. but was notsure. No evidence of 
malpractice being disclosed by the post-mortem 
which was made, death was supposed to have re- 
sulted from epilepsy. The prisoner paid all the 
hotel bills, and was discharged. The body of the 
unfortunate woman was dragged down the back 
stairs of the hotel on Monday afternoon and 
buried beneath the sod of an obscure cemetery. 
A Coroner’s inquest had meantime been held with- 
out eliciting any definite results, 

Last Thursday morning, however, Tom McGuire, 
and a woman giving her name as Lizzie Pearl, but 
who is known as McMahan, appeared and stated 
te Jastice Clute, of Albany, that Lizzie McGuire, 
who had died so strangely at Chatham, was a for- 
mer inmate of a disreputable house on South Lans- 
ing-street, in that city,and that she had told her that 
the man Mesick had assisted in procuring an abor- 
tion for her. Mesick denies the charges, and the 
case is postponed until the body can be exhumed 
and a fulier examination made. 

PSR EE 


' MARTIAL LAW 1N ARKANSAS. 


os  -- ~ - 
sOLDIERS SENT INTO PERRY COUNTY TO OVER- 
“i AWE THE OUTLAWS. 


’ Lirrte Rock, Ark., July 30.—The desperate 
condition of affairs in Perry County, and the de- 
fiance of law and order there, have resulted in 
Gov. Chaurchill’s placing the county under martial 
law. Notonly has Mr. Matthews, the editor ofa 
local newspaper, been assassinated and an old 
man named Harris bull-dozed, but the magistrates 
have been deterred, through fear, from issuing 
writs for the arrest of the murderers. One Justice 
of the Peace said that he would leave the county 
rather than become involved in the matter. The 
following order was issued this morning: 
Lit?Le Rock, July 31, 1881. 

SprciaL ORDER No. 16.—It being officially re- 
ported to the Gevernor that the civil authorities 
are powerless to execute the laws in Perry County 
and that the lives of the officers of the law are un- 
safe there, Major-Gen. R. C. Newton, commanding 
the Militia of the State of Arkansas, will proceed 
with the Quapaw Guards to that county, and as- 
sist the civil authorities in the enforcement of the 
laws and the preservation of the public peace. He 
is authorized and directed to call out any other 
portion of the Militia he may consider necessary 
and to take such other steps as he may deem proper 
tor the suppression of disorder and the accom- 
plishment of the general purposes of the instruc- 
tions given him. T. J. CHURCHILL, 
owe and Commander-in-Chief of the Arkansas 

tia. 


_In conformity. with the above Major-Gen. 
Newton departed this afternoon with the Quapaw 
Guards, twenty-four men in line, for the scene of 
the troubles. State's Attorney Wood, who arrived 
from Perryville this morning, represents that the 
excitement is intense there. A few outlaws, by 
threats and intimidation, have inaugurated a reign 
ot terror, and the officers of the law are powerless 
to punish them. Gov. Churchill determined upon 

rompt and vigorous measures against the out- 

ws, and intends that the laws shall be enforced 
at every hazard. 
ee 


FALLING AND BREAKING HIS NRCK. 

Nyack, N. Y., July 30.—James Mahoney, 
abont 25 years of age, while up about 20 feet in an 
ash tree at Tappan, Rockland County, yesterday 
afternoon, fell and broke his neck. Just before he 
fell he remarked in a jest, “I’d laugh, now, if I 


should fall and break my neck,”’ and in less than a 
minute after he fell. The inquest was delayed un- 
til to-day, owing to the impossibility of securing a 
Coroner. Owing to the so-called economy of the 
Board of Supervisors in cutting down Coroners’ 
fees, it is difficult to get a Coroner fror a distance 
to hold an inquest. The Supervisors also refuse to 
pay anything for summoning Coronerz 


AFFAIRS IN FOREIGN LANDS 


>. 


THE NORTH AFRICAN WAR AND 


FRENCH POLITICS. 

PLANS OF THE FRENCH COMMANDER—AL- 
LEGED PILLAGING BY SOLDIERS—EX- 
PECTED RESULTS OF THE ELECTORAL 
CAMPAIGN : IN FRANCE, 

ORAN, July 30.—The combined move- 
ment of three columns of French troops which 
will start from Saida, Sebdou, and Geryville 
will be directed toward Macheria, where an 
entrenched camp will be established, which 
willserve as a base of operations for the great 
expeditionary. column which will march 
during the Autumn through Algeria as far as 
Figuig, Morocco. 

Paris, July 80.—The French General Loge- 
rot has gone to Sfax to institute a strict in- 
quiry into the — illaging by the troops. 

M. Gambetta will make a political speech at 
Tours on the 4th of August. His principal ef- 
fort, however, will be at Belleville, where a 
temporary structure, capable of containing 
12,000 electors, is being erected. M. Gambetta 
will make one or two journeys into the prov- 
inces, and after the elections will speak at 
Neubourg and Honfleur. 

Mr. Spuller, Republican, on the closing of 
the Chamber of Deputies, said: ‘‘The repub- 
lic can only be consolidated by giving it as a 
basis the broadest, freest, and most enlight- 
ened democracy. Thecountry yearns for radi- 
cal reform, The Chamber of 1881 will be in- 
structed to give the Government ail the 
strength necessary to accomplish the reforms 
which the country demands.” 

President wget & will go to the Jura on the 
10th of August, where he will spend a month. § 

The electoral campaign has begun with 
great activity throughout France. 

Lonpon, July 30.—Paris newspapers com- 
plain that the hastening of the elections will 
compel constituencies to re-elect sitting mem- 
bers. 

A Paris correspondent says: ‘‘It may be 
confidently predicted that scarcely 50 seats 
will be changed in the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties’ 

a 
CURRENT FOREIGN TOPICS. 

Lonpon, July 30.—The London corre- 
spondent of a Manchester paper says: ‘‘ [have 
reason to believe that before the end of the 
year the Duke of Argyll will marry the widow 
of the late Hon. Augustus Anson. The lady is 
the daughter of the Bishop of St. Albans,” 

The Academy to-day announces that the 
Emperor of Germany has conferred upon 
Prof, William Dwight Whitney, of Yale, the 
order of merit made vacant by the death of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

A package of dynamite has been discovered 
behind the furnace of the Hallside Steel W orks 
at Glasgow. It would have been svfficient to 
destroy the whole works. The Police are in- 
vestigating the matter, but itis generally be- 
lieved that the dynamite which is used at the 
works, was accidentally dropped there. 

A Vienna dispatch says: ‘In consequence 
of the ntmber of necessitous Jews trom Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Germany going to Spain, 
the Spanish Ambassador at this Court has pub- 


lished a notice that while Spain is willing to 
afford every protection to refugees, she can- 
not undertake to support them.” 

A Geneva correspondent says: ‘‘ Much ill- 
feeling has been caused by the report of the 
commission of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties recommending the Mont Blanc route in 
preference to the Simplon route for the pro- 
jected railway tunnel, on the ground of its 
poses advantages. Italy has already ap- 
proved the Simplon route, and it is extremely 
likely that she would refuse her assent toa 
Mont Blanc tunnel—a preference which 
shows that France ignores the treaty provi- 
sions regarding the neutrality of Norshern 
Savoy.” 

CONSTANTINOPLE, July 30.—An official com- 
munication published in Turkish papers states 
that Mahmoud Pasha and Nouri Pasha, broth- 
er-in-law of the murdered Abdul Aziz, ad- 
dressed fetitions to the Sultan confessing their 
crime and asking clemency on the ground that 
the conspirators acted under orders of Murad 
Pasha, (who succeeded Abdul Aziz,) and that 
this led to the commutation of their sentences 
of death to exile. 

The Pasbas who were condemned to exile 
for the murder of Abdul Aziz, on arriving at 
Jiddab, Arabia, will be escorted to the out- 
skirts of Taife. They will there be delivered 
to the Mecca authorities, who will be responsi- 
ble for their safe-keeping. 

Gen. Lew Wallace, the new United States 
Minister to Turkey, has arrived here. 

The International Commissioners will start 
for Larissa on Aug. 3 to meet the Ottoman 
Commissioners, who have been instructed to 
propose that the commencement of the surren- 
der of the second zone of the ceded territory 
to Greece be postponed a fortnight. 

Paris, July 30.—M. Francois Got, the well- 
known French actor, has been appointed a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

A number of French residents in Cuba in- 
tend making claims against the Spanisn Gov- 
ernment for compensation for injuries during 
the late civil war there. The claims amount to 
30,000, 0008. 

Rome, July 30.—Signori Matteucci and 
Massari have telegraphed to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society announcing the complete 
success of their expedition across Africa from 
Egypt to the Gulf of Guinea. 

BERLIN, July 30.—The North German Ga- 
zette gives prominence to a threatening letter, 
bearing the Hamburg post-mark, just received 
by Prince Bismarck. The Gazette attributes 
the sending of the letter to the effect that the 
constant denunciations of Prince Bismarck by 
the Progressist press bas produced on some 
weak-minded reader, and warns the Progress- 
ist papers to beware even of creating a suspi- 
cion that they are stirring up some new Blind 
or Kullman. The Progressist papers are in- 
dignant, and describe the publication of the 
letter as an unprincipled election manceuvre 
similar to the imaginary plots unearthed by 
Napoleon III.’s Police previous to elections, 

ete 


Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE. 

Lonpon, July 80.—The ninth triennial 
conference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of all lands metin Exeter Hall, 
London, this afternoon. At 2:80 o’clock a 
meeting of the World’s Committee, consisting 
of one deiegate trom each country repre- 
sented in the alliance, was held. At 5:30 


there was a welcome meeting, Mr. 
George Williams, the founder of the 
associations, presiding. Responses to 


addresses of welcome were made by Mr. John 
Wanamaker, President of the Philadelphia 
association; the Rev. Theodore Cuyler, Dr. 
James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, and the 
Rev. Mr. Cook, of Paris. The closing prayer 
was by the Rev. Dr. Newman, of New-York. 
The meeting was followed by a dinner and a 
devotional meeting. On Monday the regular 
business of the convention will be taken up. 
About 500 rg ms are in attendance, about 
60 being from the United States and the Do- 
miniou of Canada, the remainder being from 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and other countries. 
—_~—_—_—_—— 


THE VICTORY OF AYOOB KHAN. 

Lonpon, July 30.—The Viceroy of Indta 
telegraphs here that no advices have been re- 
ceived from Kandahar, and that it was still 
uncertain on Friday whether Ayoob Khan 


had occupied that place or not. The battle, 

he says, was lost solely through bad General- 

ship. Out of tour regiments of the Ameer’s 

troops only one regiment and six guns were 

brought into action. Ayoob Khan’s booty in- 

cluded 234 lacs of rupees. . 
—_——_@———— 


SETTLING TRANSVAAL TROUBLES. 
Lonpon, July 30.—A dispatch from Dur- 
ban to-day says: ‘‘A rebellious Zulu chief 


has occupied a strongly intrenched position 


with 3,000 men. John Dunn, with 4,000 men, 
is awaiting permission from the Government 
to attack him, It:is expected that the Trans- 


vaal convention will be signed on Aug. 1. The 
Hon. Mr. Hudson has been appointed British 
Resident in the Transvaal.’’ 

———— 


PROSPECTS OF THE LAND BILL. 
WHAT THE HOUSE OF LORDS I8 EXPECTED TO 
DO WITH THE MEASURE. 

Lonpon, July 30.—Messrs. Parnell, Big: 
gar, Healy, Redmond, Arthur O’Connor, 
Leamy, and T, P. O’Connor, Home Rule mem- 
bers, left the House of Commons before the 
division was taken on the third reading of the 
Land bill, last night, amid derisive cheering. 

The meeting of Conservative members of 
the House of Lords held to-day to consider 


their course of action on the Land bill arrived 
at an eeraenug, but the proceedings were 
strictly private. 

The Standard, discussing the prospects of 
the Land bill in the House of Lords, says: 
“The less numerous and more original the 
amendments introduced by the Lords are the 
better. The substance of the amendments of 
Mr. Heneage and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice 
in the House of Commons must form the sub- 
ject of some new proposition. Mr. Gladstone’s 
new clause, giving the Land Court power to 
quash existing leases, is an excrescence on the 
bill as originally introduced and a concession 
to the more advanced section of Irish mem- 
bers. The machinery of the law in the Land 
Court. must also receive most vigilant 


scrutiny.” 
i 
THE CZAR’S WELCOME IN MOSCOW 
— 


St. Perrrspure, July 30.—The Czar and 
his family were enthusiastically welcomed 
by the inhabitants of Moscow on their en- 
trance to that city. In response the Czar said: 
‘* After passing through the great affliction 
which fell on the imperial family and all Rus- 


sians, I esteem myself happy to be at last able 
to carry out my heartfelt wish of visiting the 
original capital of the empire. I cordially 
thank you for your hearty reception. Mos- 
cow has always given an example to the 
whole of Russia. I hope it will ever continue 
todo so, It testifies, now as formerly, that 
the Czar and the people form a harmonious 
and solid whole.”’ 

The newspapers here state that the the Czar’s 
journey to Moscow indicates no change of 
policy in a Panslavist direction, that the 
journey is not connected with his coronation, 
but that it is simply due to the Czar’s wisk to 
visit the ancient capital and do homage before 
its holy treasures, 





SYLVANUS COMPTON’S TALE. 
pete EET 

HIS REMARKABLE EXPLANATION 
LONG ABSENCE FROM HOME. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., July 30.—Mr. Zebbeus 
Compton and his wife, of this city, while at their 
home at noon to-day, were astonished by the 
entrance of a person whom they almost at once 
recognized as Sylvanus, their son, who was last 
heard of by them 19 years ago, and whom they have 
ever since believed to be dead. Sylvanus Compton, 


before the war, was a druggist’s clerk in this 
city. At the breaking out of the war he joined the 
Navy, being then about 21 years of age. He be- 
came attached to the surgical staff. In June, 1862, 
his parents learned, through a letter from him, 
that he was on board a ship taking: some sick 
soidiers to New-Orleans. This was the last heard 


OF HIS 


from him directly, but they found that he 
had landed = safely in New-Orleans, and 
had been seen in that city. No _ further 


trace of him could be found, however, and aftera 
few years had passed and nothing had been heard 
ot him, it was concluded that he was dead. 

The returned son teils a somewhat remarkable 
story of his wanderings. He says that while in 
New-Orleans, after getting there on the 
ship from which he wrote his last let- 
ter home, he fell in with a _ pleasant 
sort of man, who invited him to join in 
drinking a bottle of wine. After this he remem- 
bers nothing until he was aroused from the stupor 
caused by the drugged wine and found himself on 
board a slaver three days out atsea. He escaped 
from the ship upon her arrival in port, aud told his 
story to the Ameiican Consul. He found that that 
ofiicial had aiready been warned to arrest him asa 
deserter and send him back. The Consul advised 
him to take the ship again and escape at some 
other port where there was no official to arrest 
him. He next left the ship at an African port and 
made his way to Cape Colony. There he settled 
down for a time, married, and had one 
child. He is supposed to have sent no 
word home on account of fear of being 
arrested as a deserter and taken back to America 
for trial. From Cape Town he drifted off to India 
and other parts of Asia, and finally to Australia, 
spending some time at each of his various loca- 
tions. From Australia he finally returned to New- 
York, and came from there directiy to Plainfield 
in search of his parents. 

His father and mother were completely over- 
come by his sudden and unexpected return, his 
mother fainting with joy. Compton has a number 
of relatives residing here, and all those who knew 
him before he disappeared recognize him now. 
When he went away he left two brothers and two 
sisters, but one sister has since died. The two 
brothers and the remaining sister are living 
in other parts the country. Those who knew 
Sylvanus Compfon 20 years ago speak of him as a 
young man of excellent reputation, quiet and 
much liked. It is deemed s:range that he should 
stay away so long without letting his family know 
of his safety. This is partially explained by his 
fear of being arrested as a deserter from the Navy. 
He claims to have written three letters nome. 

on a nee 
LOSSES BY FIRE. 
——_ @—____. 

The losses caused by the fire in Louisville, 
Ky., on Fri@ay night and the amounts of insu- 
rance areas follows: Gathright & Look—Loss on 
stock of saddies and harness estimated at $65,000; 
insurances—American, of New-York, $30,000; Fire- 
man’s Friend, of California. $2,000; Girard, of 
Philadelphia, $2,500; London Assurance, $5,000; 
Norwich Union, $5,000; Quardian, of England, 
$2,500; Fireman’s, of Dayton, Ohio, $3,006; Pheenix, 
of London, $2,500; Louisville Insurance Com- 


pany, $2,500; Commercial Union, $2,500; 
Continental, of New-York, $2,500; Phoenix, 
$2,500; Merchants’, of New-Jersey, $2,500; 
Security, of Connecticut, $2,500; total, $40,509. 


Allen, Smith & Co., insurance on stock; National 
Insurance,Company, $5,000; Franklin, $5,000; Liver- 
poo!, $10,000; Western, $5,000; Underwriters’ Agency 
$5,000; St. Paul, $5,000; New-York Alliance, $5,000; 
Imperial, $5,000; American, New-Jersey, $5,000; 
total, $50,000; damage estimated at 10 per cent. of 
insurance. The building occupied by Gathright 
& Look is owned py James Irwin, and is insured 
as follows: Imperial and Northern, $5,000; Ken- 
tucky Louisville Mutual, $7,500. It is thought that 
it can be rebuilt for $10,000. 


A disastrous fire visited Whitehall, Muske- 
gon County, Mich., last night, sweeping almost the 
entire leneth of the main business street. Nearly 
every place of business was burned out. The 
heaviest losers are: M. Kohn, dry goods, $14,000; 
insured for $8,000. E. M. Ruggles, drugs, $10,000; 
insurance, $5,500. David Foster’s estate, $9,000; 
insurance, $6,000. Twenty-five others lose an ag- 
gregate of $100,000, on which there is an insurance 
of $25,000. 

About 1:30 o’clock yesterday morning, an 
incendiary fire was started in Jones & Co.’s dry 
goods store at Alvaredo, Texas. The building, 
owned by Dr. Ross, was destroyed, with Jones & 
Co.’s entire stock of goods. Loss about $7,000; 
insured for $8,000. Had it not been for the 
heavy rain that fell during the time of the fire, the 
entire town would have been destroyed, as a 
strong wind prevailed. 


A fire yesterday morning in Lewis & Wheel- 
er’s lumber yard in Denver, Col., caused a loss of 
about $9,000, Covered by insurance. 

A large saw mill at Mount Forest, Ontario, 
owned by Martin & Sons, was burned yesterday. 
Loss, $15,000. 
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DISASTERS TO VESSELS. 

Sr. Joun, Newfoundland, July 30.—The 
Allan steamer Manitoban, cattle laden, from Mon- 
treal for Queenstown, put in here last night. 
Thursday morning, during a dense fog. she struck 
a rock near Belle Isle, carrying away her cutwater 


and doing other damage. Her fore compartment 
is full of water. She will be detained here some 
time. The cattle are being unloaded. 

Kzy West, Fla, July 30.—The ship City of Boston, 
Capt. Dean, from Boston June 7, for New-Orleans, 
is ashore near Sand Key. She will be obliged to 
take the assistance of wreckers, 

— ee 


DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN BANKER. 

CINCINNATI, July 30.—James Robb died at 
his residence in Cheviot this morning, aged 68 
years. He has lived several years in retirement 


and seclusion. Atone time he was a banker in 
Cuba and at the head of the banking system of the 
Cuban Government. Later he was engaged in the 
banking business in New-York. He was also at 
one time largely interested in the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad. 

———- eer 


DEATH OF A SEA CAPTAIN. 
San Francisco, Cal, July 30.—Capt. Cook, 
of the British ship Argo, from Hull, England, for 


this port died on the passage, and was buried 
at sew . 


FLAMES IN A COAL MINE 


AN IMPORTANT COLLIERY NEAR 
TAMAQUA ON FIRE. 
EXCITEMENT AND ALARM IN THE NBEIGH- 
BORHOOD—OTHER MINES IN DANGER— 
AN ENGINEER’S CARBLESSNESS CAUSES 

THE CONFLAGRATION, 

Tamaqua, Penn., July 30.—In the nomen- 
clature of the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
region Mauch Chunk is probably one of 
the most familiar names. Summit Hill isa 
mining village nine miles west of this place. 
Tamaqua, another well-known coal town, is 
five miles west of Summit Hill, on the direct 
road between Mauch Chunk and Pottsville. 
Between Summit Hill and Tamaqua the land 
is rich in coal deposits, and is owned by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, a 
wealthy and powerful corporation, whose 
President is E. W. Clark, of Phila- 
delphia. The land is leased by the Lehigh 
and Wilkesbarre Coal Company, Charles Par- 
rish, of Wilkesbarre, President. Within the 
past 10 years this company has made exten- 
sive and costly improvements upon this large 
tract, proving and developing the veins and 
erecting a succession of mammoth breakers, 
extending in a chain through the Panther 
Creek Valley from Tamaqua to Summit Hill. 
The different collieries are designated numer- 
ically. At Lansford, four miles east of Ta- 
maqua, is situated No. 9, one of the most 
extensive of the chain. Close by this thriving 
village, which has a population of 3,000, com- 
posed principally of miners and their fami- 
lies, is situated the mouth of the tunnel 
which leads into Colliery No. 9. This tunnel 
has been driven for about a mile into the base 
of the Sharp Mountain, where it strikes the 
coal vein. 

To those unfamiliar with coal mining it may 
be necessary toexplain that the coal was 
worked out from the level of this tunnel, a 
perpendicular distance of 700 feet to the sur- 
face. ‘This is called the first ‘‘lift.” After ex- 
hausting the coal in this “lift”? a slope was 
sunk from the level of the tunnel down a dis- 
tance of 300 feet, where new gangways were 
constructed and the process of working out 
the coal up toward the first level was prose- 
euted. This is called the second ‘‘lift.” In 
order to raise the coal from the bottom of this 
slope to the tunnel above, as wellas to pump 
water and drive the air fans, large stationary 
steam engines were constructed upon the level 
of the tunnel atthe head of theslope. The 
steam for driving their engines was furnished 
by 25 large boilers, each about 344 by 30 feet in 
dimensions, situated near the mouth of the 
tunnel at Lansford. The gangways of both 
the first and second “lifts” extend right and 
left along the vein for several miles. 

About 3 o’clock yesterday afternoon it was 
discovered that a fire had broken out in the 
interior of the mine. The report quickly 
spread to Lansford and the other villages in 
the vicinity, where the majority of the miners 
had their homes, and created the utmost con- 
sternaticn, as about 500 hundred men and boys 
were employed in the mine, and the rumor said 
that their escape was cut off. Fortunately, 
the event proved this terrible rumor to be un- 
true. The vast extent of the mine, with its 
numerous air-shafts, offered many avenues of 
egress, and through these the workmen all 
succeeded in effecting their escape unharmed, 
with the exception of Thomas Powell, the en- 
gineer at the head of the slope, who was taken 
out with great difficulty, and in a state of 
complete exhaustion. The origin of the fire 
has not yet been positively settled, but the 
most authentic reports state that it started at 
the engine at the head of theslope. This engine, 
as has been said, was run by steam forced 
down from thesurface. It was surrqunded by 
wood-work to protect it from the dripping of 
water, andin time the intense heat of the 
steam-pipes reudered the wood as dry as tinder. 
It is said that the engineer, Powell, after trim- 
ming his lamp, threw a burning wick upon the 
ground, and thus set fire to this wood-work. 
Upon discovering the mischief he labored with 
desperation to extinguish the flames. His ef- 
forts were unsuccessful, and they almost cost 
him his life. He is still in such a prostrated 
condition as to be unable to give any account 
of the origin of the fire. 

A visit to the scene this afternoon and con- 
versations with the workmen and bosses af- 
ford at the best but gloomy prospects of the 
future of themine. The fire is above water 
level, so that it is impossible, even if the water 
were at hand, to adopt the usual expedient in 
such cases of turning in the water of a stream 
and thus drowning out the fire. The work- 





ings are very extensive and are fur- 
nished with numerous air-shafts, pro- 
vided for the ventilation of the mine, 


but which now afford so many flues to 
furnish draft for the flames, Hundreds of 
men are at work closing up the mouths of 
those chimneys with earth dumped upon tim- 
bers thrown across them, while a dense vol- 
ume of steam from the 25 large boilers outside 
the mouth of the tunnel is being injected into 
the mass of roaring flames in the workings. 
Despite all these efforts, so intelligently pro- 
jected and energetically executed under the 
direction of Mr. William D. Zehner, the com- 
pany’s Superintent, the dense white clouds of 
steam which arise from the mouths of the air- 
shatts give too unmistakable evidence that 
but little has been effected in the direction 
of subduing the flames. Should the extinguish- 
ment of the fire prove impossible the financial 
loss will be almost beyona computation. The 
breaker alone cost $150,000, which is insigni- 
ficant in comparison with the damage which 
will be entailed should the fire put a permanent 
stop to the working of the mine, and, worse 
still, should it extend, as now seems probable, 
to adjacent workings. The consequential 
damage to Tamaqua from the tact of five 
hundred men and boys being thrown out of 
employment is a very serious consideration to 
her merchants, and altogether the catastrophe, 
in its present aspects, is the most serious in the 
history of this part of the Anthracite coal re- 
gions. 
em 
BUFFALO CHARLIE’S LITTLE YARN. 

CuHicaGo, July'30.—A special to the Times, 
from Maplo Spring Camp, Wisconsin, says: ‘*The 
information dispatched to the Timez last night 
that Indian scouts and bloodhounds had arrived to 


joinin the pursuit of the Williams Brothers was 
based, and still rests on the statements of a party 
calling himself *Buffalo Charlie,’ who reported 
the scouts and dogsafew miles below here. As 
yet no dogs have been seen. The suspicions of the 
authorities have been aroused, and the alleged 
scout, ‘Buffalo Charlie.’ has been placed uader 
surveillance. The hounds are being anxiously 
looked for, and if they do not turn up it will be 
made hot for ‘ Buffalo Charlie.’ ” 
———— ae ———_____- 


BAD PLAVH FOR BURGLARS AND TRAMPS. 
DALLAS, Texas, July 30.—Moses Allen passed 
through this city this evening to fill an engage- 


ment for 30 years inthe Huntsville Penitentiary. 
He was convicted of outraging the person of Mrs. 
Johnson, at Goodview, Johnson County. 

Vigilance committees have heen organized in 
the several wards for the purpose of suppressing 
the great number of burglars and tramps Sthat in- 
fest the city. When any are caught it is proposed 
that they shall be hanged to lamp-posts as warn- 
ings to new-comers. The people mean to rid the 
town of them. 

a emi 
AFTER A THIEF WITH SHOT-GUNS. 

DALLAs, Texas, July 30.—The money-chest 

of the Texas Central Bridge gang, located 10 miles 


from Dallas, was last night robbed of $118. The 
members of the bridge gang are aiter the thief to- 
day with shot-guns. 
pido ARES 

LORD LORNE’S JOURNEY IN MANITOBA, 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba, July 30.—The Vice- 
Regal party reached the west end ot Eagle Lake, 
half way from Lake Superior to Winnipeg, after 
crossing seven miles of portages, and eamped on 
Garden Island on Wednesday evening. The camp 
broke at 7 o’clock Thursday morning, and a 
start was made for Dry Berry Lake, where they 


would camp Thursday night, and cross the last 
series of portagesto White Fish Bay, or Lake of 
the Woods, and proceed thence by an excursion 
steamer and a fleet of Indian canoes to Rat Port- 
age, which they would reach last night. The fore- 
noon to-day will be spent at Rat Portage, and the 


. Darty are expected to arrive here at 6 o’clock to- 


night. There will be no public reception this even- 
ing, as it is the party’s intention to drive to Silver 
Lake, where his Excellency will accept the _hospi- 
tality of the Hon. Donald A. Smith. The Marquis 
will remain a week at Winnipeg. The programme 
for the trip westward is, Rail to Portage La- 
prairie, boat to Fort Ellis, overland to Battleford 
and Morleyville, down Bow River to the Rockies, 
thence to Edmonton, and back by the Saskatche- 
wan, Winnipeg, and Red Rivers to Winnipeg. A 
special train with several members of the Pacifio 
Railway syndicate and the railway magnates left 
here to-day to meet the party at Portage. 
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ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 


——-——>—__-— 
ORDERS TO OFFICERS—THE ALLIANCE IN 
ARCTIC WATERS. 

WASHINGTON, July 30.—The extension of 
leave of absence granted First Lieut. George E. 
Pond, Eighth Cavalry, April 26, has been further 
extended one month; Hospital Steward F. A. 
Bradbury will be relieved from duty in the Depart- 
ment of the East by the commanding General of 
that department, and will then proceed to Spring- 
field, Mass., and report in person to the command- 
ing officer of the Springfield Armory for duty; the 
leave of absence heretofore granted First Lieut. 
Philip Reade, Third Infantry, has been extended 
one month on Surgeon’s certificate of disability; 
the extension of leave of absence granted Post 
Chaplain B. L. Baldridge has been further ex- 
tended to Oct. 1; First Lieut. E. T. C. Richmond, 
Second Artillery, has been relieved from duty at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., and ordered to 
rejoin his battery; Assistant-Surgeon H. M. Deeble 
has been ordered to proceed to Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota, and report in person to the commanding 
General, Department of Dakota, for assigument to 
duty. 

The United States Navy Register, corrected to 
July 1, has just come from the printers. 

The accommodations on the United States 
steamer Trenton not being deemed sufficiently am- 
ple for the number of persons who will come to 
this country from France as guests of the Govern- 
ment at the Yorktown Centennial ceremonies, Sec- 


retary. Hunt has decided to secure passage for 
them on one of the passenger steamers of the 
French Line to New-York. The Trenton will re- 
turn to this country, as at first ordered, about 
Sept. 1. 

Leave of absence for one month has been granted 
Medical Director Charles Martin; to Paymaster C. 
P. Thompson during the month of August; to Mas- 
ter Charles A. Foster for two weeks. 

Capt. R. 8. Collum, Marine Corps, has been de- 
tached from duty at the Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, but will remain a member of the Board of 
Insvection;, Capt. H. A. Bartlett has been detached 
from the command of the Marine Guards on board 
the Minnesota and ordered to duty at the Marine 
Barracks, Washington. 

Capt. Ralph Chandler has been detached from 
the command of the Minnesota and placed on wait- 
ing orders; Lieut. J. C. Rich from duty atthe 
League Island Navy-yard and granted Jeave of ab- 
sence for one month; Ensign W. 8. Hogg from the 
Alarm when her trial is completed and placed on 


waiting orders; Boatswain William Manning from. 


the Navy-yard at Mare Island and ordered to the 
Richmond at Panama, per steamer of Aug. 4: Car- 
penter J. G. Tilden from the receiving ship Frank- 
lin and ordered to the Onward, at Callao, per 
steamer of Aug. 10; Sail-maker J. C. Boerum from 
the Onward and ordered to return home and re- 
port his arrival; Acting Carpenter Benjamin 
Markham has been ordered to the recéiving ship 
Franklin. . 

Communder G. W. Wadleigh, commanding the 
Alliance, reports from Reikiavik, Iceland, July 12, 
as follows: ‘The United States steamer Alliance, 
under wy command, arrived at this port on the 
9th inst. The day after leaving St. John we en- 
countered a gale from the south-east, with a heavy 
sea, which stove ina bow port and broke one of 
the lower booms. The gale lasted 24 hours, after 
which, with the exception of two days’ fresh south- 
west winds, we had light variable airs during the 
passage. Noindications of ice were seen, though 
a south-west current was felt within two days’ 
sail of this port. We have been very kindly re- 
ceived by Gov. Finssen. The Parliament of Ice- 
land being now in session, he has made 
many inquiries of the members in regard 
to the currents, drift-wood, &c., setting on the 
coasts. I shall endeavor to send, through the 
members, a description of the Jeannette, 
printed in Icelandic, to the districts of the island 
they represent, with the offer of a reward for any 
reliable information in regard to that ship. The 
French corvette Duepleix, (10 guns,) Capt. 
Dumas Vence, isin port. She has been around the 
islund surveying for about u month, and will con- 
tinue her work through the Summer. Capt. Vence 
has politely placed at my disposition the result of 
his surveys. A Danish ship-of-war left a few 
days before our arrival to look after the 
fisheries of the north coast. I am informed that 
coast is now clear of ice, which was very heavy 
there in the Spring, and is so now 30 miles off the 
coast. Two firms are engaged in the coal business 
here, and from one of them I shall take abeut 70 
tons, and arrange to have asupply here for the 
ship about the last of September. Prices moder- 
ate. I propose leaving here about the 15th inst., 
and shall stop at ‘Geidis Fiord,’ on the east coast 
of the island, where | hope to find a man acquaint- 
ed with tne north-west coast of Norway, as that 
part of Iceland is frequented by Norwegian fisher- 
men. The health of the ship’s company continues 
excellent.” 

Sr. Joun, Newtoundland, July 30.—The United 
States steamer Vandalia sailed to-day for Halifax. 


rr —_ 
GHNERAL RAILWAY NOTES. 
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THE READING RAILROAD  LITIGATION— 


OTHER RAILROAD INTERESTS. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 30.—A bill in equity 
was filled in the Clerk’s office of the United States 
Circuit Court to-day by counsel for the Receivers 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany setting forth that in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the railroad and coal and iron companies 
various sums of money have become due from a 
large number of persons for freights and tolls for 
coal sold, &c., the payment of which has been re- 
fused. Anorder is asked for authorizing the in- 
stitution of legal proceedings for the recovery of 
the money du@ Judge Butler received the form 
of decree presented and held the matter under ad- 
visement, In the exhibits attached to the petition 
it is shown that the Receivers have paid $46,630 22 
assessed by the State as a tax against the 
company upon the gross receipts from Jan. 1, 1880, 
to May 24, 1880, but that they have not paid two 
other sums of $12,859 09 and $71,169 52, respective- 
ly, baving been advised by counsel that neither 
the company nor the Receivers are chargeable 

therewith. Thecourtis asked that inasmuch as 
claims have been filed in several counties of the 
State and are alleged to be liens upon the property 
of the company, and as the said sums, if due, 
would bear interest at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum from 60 days afterthe date of settlement. 
the court shall direct the Receivers how to actin 
the premises. 

George M. Dallas, Special Master of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Company, has 
filed in the United States Circuit Court his twenty- 
fifth report, covering the auait of the accounts of 
the Receivers forthe month of June. The report 
shows that the balance on hand in the treasury of 
the railroad company on June 1 was $441,058 63; 
the receipts during the month from freights, tolls, 
&c., were $2,676,498 03; the payments, $2,875,606 51, 
and the balance on hand July 1, $241,950 15. No 
new payments on account of deferred income 
bonds were made during the month. The balance 
on hand in the treasury of the coal and iron com- 
pany June 1 was $84,211 35, which, added to the re- 
ceipts during the month, made the total receipts 
$1,298,513 99; the payments were $1,289,144 89, and 
the balance on hand July 1, $9,369 10. 

The net earnings of the Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad for the month of June were $128,008 98, 
an increase of $39,594 56 over the corresponding 
month last year. The net earnings for the first 
six months .of :1881 were $605,651 48, being a de- 
crease of $21,257 25 as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

MentreaL, July 30.—The Montreal and Cham- 
cage Junction Company, a branch of the Grand 

runk Railway, has served a notice of injunction 
upon the South Shore Railway and Tunnel Com- 
pany to prevent it from hs pe dno out its operations. 

Mempuis, Tenn., July 30.—The gauge of the Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee Railroad, running from 
Memphis, Tenn.,to Grenada, Miss., 100 miles, was 
changed to-day from five feet to four feet eight 
and a half inches. The work was successfully 
done in10 hours without interruption to Jsouth- 
bound trains and the traffic of the road. 

Daas, Texas, July 30.—The Chicago, Texas 
and Mexican Central cpt | received its first two 
engines to-day. The other rolling stock is en route. 
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BURIED IN POTTER'S FIELD. 
BORDENTOWN, N. J., July 30.—The man who 
was struck and killed by the6 A. M. train last 
Tuesday at Kinkora, two miles from this place, on 


the Amboy Division ot the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
aud who was subsequently buried in the Potter's 
Field at Burlington, is thought to be Thomas H. 
Millburn, of Baltimore, Md., as an envelope has 
been found in his clothing bearing that address. 
Another envelope was also found addressed to Miss 
Rutherford, No. 23 Hillen-street. 
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HEAVY RAIN IN COLORADO. 
DENVER, Col., July 30.— A heavy rain-storm 


this afternoon caused considerable damage about 


the city, undermining walls and several buildings 
in course of construction. Many cellars were 
flooded 





-. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
UP AMONG THE CATSKILLS 


THE MOUNTAINS OVERFLOWING 
WITH NEW-YORKERS. 

HOW THE VISITORS ARE SEIZED AT CATS 
KILL—OVER THB MOUNTAIN ROADS—4 
HORSE THAT COULDN'T BREATHE— 
GRAND REUNION ON A STAGE COAGH. 

CATSKILL, July 29.—Railroad travel can) 
hardly be brought nearer perfection than it is 
when a train starts out of the Grand Central 

Depot just as the clock’s hands point,to 9, and 

lands you at Catskill Station at precisely 10 

minutes past noon, not varying a second from 

the schedule time. Itis well to reach the de 
pot early to secure a seat on the river side of 
the parlor car. The Wagner Car Company 
has determined evidently to make hay while the 
sun shines. It charges $1 for a seat to thia 
place—50 cents for the seat and 50 cents be 
cause there is no oppesition. 

** runners” at Catskill than at any other placé 

I have visited this season, At the railway sta 

tion or the ferry-boat, over at ‘* the Point,’ 

where the ferry-boat lands, and up in Catskill 
village, there are runners for hotels, stages, 
livery stables, and restaurants. One man took 
me in charge at Catskill Station and stuck te 
me till I disappeared in the room of a 





hotel. The two mountain houses have 
their agents, and each man _ explains 
to the visitor that kis route is two 


miles the shorter, his horses the faster, and 
his stages the better. As a few hundred 
thousand New-Yorkers know, the visitor te 
this region lands at Catskill Station, crosses 
in a ferry-boat to Catskill Point, and then 
takes an omnibus to Catskill Village. From 
there he can spread himself all over the Cats- 
kill Mountains in a thousand different vebi- 
cles. These are the pure unadulterated Cats- 
kills. The Ulster County Catskills through 
Kingston are modern imitations. It was up 
here that Rip Van Winkle slept, and the 
rumbling of bis nine-pin balls can still be 
heard whenever there is a_ thunder- 
storm. Fifteen years ago there werd 
not a dozen oboarding-houses on the 
whole length of the old stage road 
from Catskill to Windham. The only hotels 
were the little roadside inns, where stage- 
drivers and teamsters stopped to find refresh- 
ment for man and §beast. Now there is hard- 
ly ahouse in Greene County but has its board- 
ers from June till September. New-York has 
discovered this cool and picturesque retreat, 
and the farmers have learned that no crop 
pays half so well as boarders, sown broadcast 
in the Spring and well cultivated through the 
season. The Catskill of 10 years ago, with its 
quaint old buildings and its quaint old people, 
has disappeared. The village wants .to be a 
lively young city, and its greatest charm 
is gone, Its streets now are filled with stages 
and the stages are filled with visitors, and 
the visitors are filled with whatever the land. 
lords and the bar-tenders set before them. In 
visiting this part of the Catskills it is almost 
necessary to stop a short time in Catskill Vil- 
lage to select a conveyance and eat dinner. 
The hotel here most nearly —— the 
metropolitan idea is the Irving House. It is 
new and clean and sets a good tabie. One line 
of mail stages leaves Catskill daily for Wind- 
ham and Durham, over the old stage road, 
through Jefferson, Leeds, South Cairo, and 
Cairo; another, twice daily, for the old Moun- 
tain House; and a third, also twice daily, 
fur the new Mountain House. The mail 
stages are the real old mountain article, 
hung on leather’ straps. There are 
seats for 5 outside and for 12 in- 
side. Every boarding house nearly has its 
private stage, connecting with the cars and 
boats, and the streets of Catskill are almost 
impassable all day long. Traveling about the 
Catskill Mountains is no easy matter. You 
are never ona level. You are always either 
going up or going down, and it is generally up, 
Ten miles isalong drive for pleasure. Ride 
20 miles over the hilly roads and you are tired 
out. I have ridden 40 in the last 24 nours, and 
am ready to sleep for a week. 

Sitting on the piazza of one of the hotels 
wondering where in the world ail these stages 
goto ana which one I shail take, the knotty 
question is solved by the timely appearance of 
Dr. William Stevens, of Cairo, with a light 
carriage and a pair of lively horses, ready to 
undertake, if necessary, the exploration of the 
entire mountain side. The little white speck 
near the summit of the mountains, 12 mile 
away, is the old Mountain House. A shower 
comes up suddenly while I am looking at it, 
and the mountains fade from sight. Half an 
hour later the sun is shining again, and the 
mountains have reappeared. The only things 
about all this region that have not changed 
are the grand old mountains. There is the tall, 
broad-shouldered Blackhead and behind it the 
Black Dome, sometimes called High Peak. 
There is the Roundtop, and there, away off 
near where the sun sets, are High Peak and 
Finney’s Peak. Water cannot lie long in this 
hilly country; and tbe rain has hardly 
ceased before the roads are again in good 
condition. The two hotels to be visited 
in Catskill are the Grant House and the Pros- 
pect Park Hotel. The Grant House stands in 
that high part of Catskill Village known as 
Jefferson. It is a large building, snowy white, 
set down in the midst of 20 acres or more ol 
the deepest green. It has finer and more ex: 
tensive lawns than any hotel 1 ever saw. It 
stands among the finest residences of Catskill, 
and handsome buildings and well-kept grounds 
surround it. Lookmg from the broad balcony 
around the second story may be seen the 
handsome residence of Mr. Church, the artist, 
on one of the highest points in Columbia Coun- 
ty, across the river. Far beyond this are tke 
Berkshire Hills. There is a dark outline in 
the sky to the north-east. That is the Green 
Mountains, in Vermont. Joseph H. Choate, 
John Taylor Johnston, William Rhinelander, 
and J. H. Inman are among the New-Yorkers 
who have discovered the beauties of the 
Grant House and pay it frequent visits. The 
house stands on the edge of an elevated 
plateau, overlooking the utiful Valley of 
the Catskill. At the foot of the bl the 
Catskill Creek flows. The other large Catskill 
resort, the Prospect Park Hotel, is on high land 
overlooking the river, and shows weil from 
the railroad or from the boats. It is a beau- 
tiful building, standing in a beautiful situa- 
tion. There are plenty of large boarding- 
houses in Catskill, and plenty more in all the 
neighboring country. They are doing a betto” 
business, proportionately, than the hotels. 

From Catskill Point to the village is a mila 
From the village to the other end of Jefferson, 
a fashionable suburb, is another mile. In the 
middle of Jefferson, near the Grant House, 
and surrounded with fine old trees, and with a 
bubbling spring in front, is a cozy hotel kept 
by George Person, one of the pioneer land- 
lords of this region. There are a great many 
Persons in the hotel business in Greene 
County in more senses thanome. A Person 
keeps the Irving House. Another Person 
keeps the hotel in Jefferson I have just 
mentioned; a third Person (singular aumver, 
nominative case) is one of the managers of 
the new Mountain House. At the west end of 
Jefferson 1s a high hill. There isacave down 
in the fields at the foot of this hill. The Cats- 
kill landlords have never utilized this cave 
and made it one of their attractions, but no 
doubt they will some day. The stage road 
goes up the hill, and we, with our lively horses, 
follow the road. A broad and fertile valley 
lies before us. The hillis a long one, and at 
its foot, om the bank of the Catskill Creek, is 
the village of Leeds. Leeds is something of a 
manufacturing town, and the only thing that 
New- Yorkers can possibly care to know about 
it is that the Stewart estate owns the factories. 
It is not a large place, and there is nothing in- 
teresting avout it. It has one picturesque spot, 
where the bridge crosses thestream. The crees 
here is broad and deep, and fine old trees over- 
hang the water. The bridge is a century old, 
and is built of enormous stones, the exposed 
ones rounded and misshapen by storms and 
frost. Not tar from the bridge is one of the 
historic mansions of this part of the State—a 
plain stone building, once a partof the Vaz 
Kensselaer estate, with the iron figures on its 
eastern wall, ‘‘1705.” Two murder stories 
help to give this old place some interest—one 
of a wife stabbed to the heart, the other of a 
slave tied to a horse and dragged to death. 
They had slaves here in those days. They 
have them now, though they don’t know it. 
If there ever were any worse slaves than the 
farmers’ wives up here are I pity them. 

We go rapidiy through many small settle 
ments andfover many hundreds of hills. Th¢ 
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man is so much impressed that at the end of a 
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we reach the summit of an un- 
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ressive, except when you 
s. Up in the mountains 
themselves there is plenty of grand scenery, 
but we have not yet acne = oo 

alenville isa village almost a e foot o 
. upon which stand the two 
It has one or two small 
hotels and a vast number of boarding-houses, 
We =e near here _ aes on 
tions. It was a newsboy trave. ina bugey. 
us he shouted, “ ged 
a Tomes?” Hesold each of them, 
without regard to race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, for 10 cents a c 
it was worth the money to get THE 
road the same day it was 
published. Westopped ata convenient place 
on a hill-side to give the horses a rest and take 
a drink from a sparkling roadside spring. A 
farmer’s boy came along leading a bony horse. 
The horse with every 
iy heu h,” *é heugh,” “ heugh.” 
hat’s the matter with the horse?’ the 
Doctor asked. 

‘* He’s been eatin’ dry hay till he can’t hard- 
ly breathe,’’ the boy replied. 


to be breathing a 


the mountain, 
Mountain Houses. 


latest innova- 


a lonely moun 


step was saying 


that he rather seemed 


good 

““Goodgoddlemighty,” said the boy, ‘‘ don’t 
you know the heaves ye 
scorn on his face showed plainly how great an 
ignoramus a man is considered up here unless 
he can tell how many bushels of rye any given 
lot will yield and what is the proper month to 
sow turnip-seed. 

‘*The Forge,’’ in the town of Cairo, is one 
of the attractive places within 10 miles of Cats- 
kill. lt is surrounded by high hills covered with 
The Shinglekill Creek here runs 
throuch a deep ravine between two great 
walis of rock. There is a 
the sides, and when the 
bottom he finds himself ona floor of smooth 
rock with the creek 
From a little round ho 
reach of the stream, bursts a sulphur 

celebrated all around this coun- 
Vhat it is celebrated for, beyond its 

powerful odor and rotten-e, 
able tolearn. Nor could 
place is called the Forge, except because there 
ought to bea forge there and isn’t, Among 
$he pleasant boarding-houses at the Forge that 
soom up almost into the dignity of hotels are 
the Brookside Cottage, kept by F. G. Deck- 
er, with room for a great many boarders, and 
all the rooms full; and the houses kept by Z. 
Beckwith, with accommodations for 50, and 
by Luke Roe, with about 20 rooms, pleasant 
surroundings, and beautiful scenery. From 
the Forge over to Cairo, the central village of 
the county, is justa mile. 
500 inhabitants in the Winter and soie- 
thing like 2,500 in the Summer, 
of year its streets are as lively as some of our 
City thoroughfares. Cairo stands in relation 
to the Greene County 
as New-York does to the 
is a good place to reach them all from. I6 is 
only a comfortable drive from Cairo to any 
point the most unreasonable yisitor can want 
to reach. Cairo has several fine h 
the western part of the village is the Webster 
House, the first hotel for Summer boarders 
It is very pleasantly situ- 
ated at the foot of a hill, and is doing well. 
In the eentre of the village is Walter’s Hotel. 
Only a few years ago this was a roadside inn, 
where teamsters an 
times for adrink, and where the village idlers 
assed the monotonous days pitching quoits. 
‘ow it is the largest hotel in the place, with 
billiard-rooms, 
the modern conveniences, 


toward Blackhead. 
moral tone is well kept up by a Presbyterian 
church on one side of it and a Methodist 
church just across the way; another is the 
Eastern Hotel, kept b 
All these places are comfortably full, and doa 
good business every year. 
the village down the stream is a picturesque 
hotel, kept by George Raeder, with accommo- 
dations for about 50 boarders. It adjoins the 
old flour and saw mills, and is near good fish- 
ing and bathing places. The visitor who 
wants to find a boarding-house in Cairo can 
the head of the street 
and be sure there are boarders in every 
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Webster Jennings. 


Haif a mile out of 


convenient ». place to be, 
Cairo has the county alms-house, 
prove a welcome shelter tosome unfortunate 
Within a radius of five miles 
there are not less than «a hundred boarding- 
houses that age large enough to be called ho- 
They are all frame buildings, and some 
of them, built 10%or 15 years ago, begin already 
A very large majority 
of them have been built within five years. 
They all stand on high ground, and I do not 
know a more healthy place than Greene Coun- 
ty. That is, in the Summer time. 
Winter I would as lief live within driving dis- 
tance of the north pole. 


Acra, Ashian 
Jewett Heights, 


which might 


season-boarder. 


to show signs of age. 


East Windham, Hunter, 
xington, Tannersville, and 
Windham are among the other places in 
Greene County that devote themselves exclu- 
sively, in the Summer time, to keeping board- 
ers. It was impossible to visit them all, so L 
have only selected a few samples. 
be hard to estimate how many New-Yorkers 
visit Greene County every Summer. 
are just the same kind of 


indeed, some are 
some are pretty nice, some are nice 
enough, and some are not nice at all. 
ven many miles over the mountains, up 
the steep road to the top, and down the steep 
road to the bottom, and the Doctor’s horses 
were quite ready to bestabled and totry a 
few Greene County oats. This gave me a 
chance to take a ride from Cairo to Catskill on 
one of the real old-fashioned stages—one of the 
kind we read about. For 50 years or more, 
these red stages, with yellow running-geer, 
have carried the mails and passen 
mountains. At 8 o’clock in the afternoon the 
stage from Windham came down the steep 
hill, Half an hour later the stage from Dur- 
ham came in. The passengers and mails of 
both were transferred toa fresh coach, with 
fresh horses, and a fresh driver. 
was room for only five of us on top, 
and one young 


mtleman, in 
ness for an outst 


ride, took the driver’s 
After he had been duly transferred 
to a seat on the top of a trunk that 
was strapped to the top of thes 
ed. It was a charming ride, that 10 miles, for 
the outside passengers; 
dreary one for the insiders. 
in traveling by the Catskill Mountain 
stages always be on hand early and secure an 
outside seat. Itis a pleasant wa 


ing, for a novelty; to be “ booked” for a seat, 
and then to climb up by the wheel and try to 
tators think you are used to that 


one far when I 
vv my side was 


a@ monotonous and 
The moral of this 


sort of business. 
discovered that the passen 
a New-York fireman and theson of one of our 
Police Captains. A funny little episode that 
happened soon afterward illustrates the way 
one meets fellow-New-Yorkers all over this 
section of country. There were five of us on 
the two seats on top—the fireman and I on the 
lower seat and three other young gentlemen 
The fireman and [ 
fell to talking, and he told me something 
about one of the Police stations. 
little memento of that station,” said I, and I 
opened a pocket-book and showed him a per- 
mit to carry a pistol, signed by Inspector 
entleman behind me saw 
is hand, and immediately said: 
‘*Exeuse me, but 1 have one of those cards, 
too,”? and he showed it to us. 
1,” said another oceupant of the upper seat. 
The third passenger on that seat had one too. 
en who met by accident 
coach in the Catskill 


en the upper seat. 


** And so have 


Bo, out of five 
on the top o 
Mountains four had 
and must necessarily be New- 
ever climb to the top of the highest peak of the 
Himalayas, I expect to meet a New-Yorker 


there, and to be invited to take a drink. 

There were so many New-Y orkers registered 
nt the hotels I visited that I did not undertake 
to copy their names, At the Grant House, in 
Catskill, were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Storm, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Donaldson, Mr. and Mrs, 
. 8. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Clapp, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. 8. Kane, Horace Durrie an 
Commander Theodore F. Kane, Un 

Kane, all of New-York; Wes- 
d wife, of Philadelphia; E. 8. 

; A. Gavazzi, of Rome, 
liyer and Miss Collyer, 
H. Lewis and wife, Brook- 
ooley, New-York; Clintcn 
of Albany, and 8. B. 


Atthe Prospect Park Hotel, Catskill, Wil- 
William H. Bradford 
t and family, 
hinelander and 
T. Bliss and family, Robert G. 
family, Prof. 8. 


Kalbfleisch, of Brookl 
Italy; Mrs. Robert 


; Thomas R. 


liam Scott and famil 
and wife, Franklin 
Francis D. Moulton, C. 


. Mills, and 


Horace Waters and family, all of New-York. 
J. C. and Charles F. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass. 
are also here, and Speaker Sharpe, and several 
of the Livingstons, of Rhinebeck. 

It is impossible, so it seems, to get every- 
thing into one newspaper article, so the ac- 
count of aride up and down the mountain, 
and of avisitto both the old and the new 
Mountain Houses, and to the beautiful and 
romantic Rip Van Winkle House, in Sleepy 
Hollow, half-way up the mountain, will make 
a letter by themselves. 

— or 


A WHOLE FAMILY DROWNED. 





CROWDED OFF A FERRY-BOAT BY A PAIR OF 
FRIGHTENED HORSES. 

Lirtitz Rock, Ark., July 80.—The par- 
ticulars of a terrible accident which occurred 
near Surrounded Hill, on the Memphis and Lit- 
tle Rock Railroad, yesterday, reached this city 
to-day. Itappears that Mr. H. W. Lawrence, 
in company with his wife, baby, and a daugh- 
ter about 16 years of age, were driving in a 
carriage to visit some friends at Surrounded 
Hill. Reaching a small bayou, the mother 
and daughter, the former with an infant in her 
arms,stepped out, while Lawrence led the horses 
on to the ferry-boat, asmall flat-boat. The ladies 
then stepped aboard and the craft was pushed 
into the stream. When midway the horses 
became frightened and began rearing and 
backing. In their stfuggles they crowded the 
mother, baby, and daughter into the stream, 
and finally ended in backing the carriage and 
themselves overboard into the midst of the 
struggling unfortunatesin the water. Lawrence, 
made frantic by the accident, jumpe 
overboard and attempted to rescue his 
wife and children, but without avail. 
The horses, carriage, and the victims 
were mixed in an inextricable mass, and all 
went down together. ‘Ihe bayou was subse- 
quently dragged, and the bodies of the unfor- 
tunate victims were recovered. 
enn ee 


A STILL-TUB EXPLODES. 








ONE MAN KILLED AND THIRTEEN INJURED— 
MOST OF THE INJURED LIKELY TO DIE. 
Peoria, Ill., July 30.—At 6 o’clock this 
evening a terrible explosion occurred at 
Woolner’s Distillery in Lower Peoria. 
Max Woolner, son of Abraham Woolner, 
was instantly killed, and 13 _ others 
were scalded and bruised. The follow- 
ing are the names of the wound- 
ed: Ignatius Woolner, son of the 
propriotor, badly burned, and will probably 
die before morning; Jobn Kirkland, Henry 
Williams, William Rice and two 
sons, Henry Goetz, Charles  Hoffner, 
August Stetter, Tom Lawless, Sinclair, of 
York; Freeman, Henry Cashing, William lehl 
and two sons, and August Riefner, all of whom 


are badly burned, and some will, no doubt, die 
before morning. 


The distillery was burned on June 6, and j 


the proprietors were engaged in trying 
to save a tub of beer that had 
been saved from the fire. Through some 


defect in the machinery or in the pipes the 
still-tub exploded with fearful results. It is 
believed that of the 13 wounded are hurt 
fatally. : 





INDIAN MURDERS IN NEW-MEXICO, 

Denver, Col., July 30.—A Las Vegas 
dispatch to the Tribune gives the following on 
good authority: ‘‘The Indians who attacked 
two packers near Alamo Cajion on the 19th have 
been followed ever since by Lieut. Guilfie’s 
command, and a day or two ago were sur- 
prised in camp. After one hour’s engage- 
ment the Indians fled, leaving the en- 


tire camp outfit, two horses and twelve 
mules, in the possession of the sol- 
diers. Two Indians were supposed 
to have been killed and several wounded, but 
they were carried off. The redskins fled 
toward the Rio Grande, probably bound 
for old Mexico. They wers direct from the 
Mescalero Agency, and number 11 bucks and 1 
squaw. News from Engle reports the burn- 
ing of a ranch and the killing of a number of 
Mexicans and two unknown miners near 
there, It is thought that there are three 
bands of Indians prowling about the country, 
es — signal-fires were seen from Engle last 
night.” 

A special dispatch from San Marcial, New- 
Mexico, says: ‘“‘Two Mexicans and two 
miners were murdered between San 
José .and Fort McCrea by Indians 
who are supposed to be heading 
from the Black Range. Company D, Ninth 
Cavalry, has been ordered on scout from 
Ojojojo. The Caliente chief Nane will prob- 
ably co-operate with the Mescaleros if he is 
aware they are on the war-path.”’ 
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IDIOCY AND INSANITY. 
—_—»————— 


PHILANTHROPISTS DISCUSS THEIN 
AND TREATMENT. 
Boston, Mass., July 30.—The closing meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Charities opened 
at 9 o’clock this morning, President Sanborn in the 
chair. He read a report on local institutions 
by Mr. A. D. Meyrick, of New-Jersey. <A state- 
ment of the work for the dependent classes in 
Soath Carolina under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Seciety was given by the Rey. Temple 
Cutler. Mr. W. J. Baxter, Secretary of the State 
Board of Charities of Michigan, presented the re- 
port of the committee to which was assigned the 
task of preparing resolutions appropriate to the 
loss suffered by the conference in the death of ex- 
Gov. Bagley, of Michigan. Earnest addresses in 
favor of the resolutions and in tribute to the de- 
ceased were made by Messrs. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio; 
Barbour, of Michigan; Wines, of Ilinois, and San- 
born, of Massachusetts. The resolutions passed by 
a@ unanimous rising vote. , 
Gen. Brinkerhoft read a report on the provision 
for the insane and poor in California. Miss Cheyal- 
lier, Secretary of the National Association for the 
Protection of the Insane, made a statement of the 
objects of that association. Mrs. Dahl spoke 
briefiy of the insane asylums in California which 
she had visited. She stated that they were well 
conducted and contained persons of all nationall- 
tles. She closed with an urgent plea for temper- 
ance as one of the most important subjects before 
the people. The President and Secretaries of the 
meeting were appointed to attend to the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the conference. Mayor 
J. B. Baxter, of Louisville, Ky., was added 
to the Committee on Pauperism, and Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, of California, was added 
to that on Preventive Work Among Children. 
The report of the Committee on Imbecility and 
Idiocy was presented by its Chairman, Dr, H. B. 
Wilbur, of New-York. He traced tue promoting 
eauses of idiocy, and showed that it is the immedi- 
ate result of defects of the brain or nervous 
system. The number of idiots and imbecile 
persons in this country was estimated at 
about one in every thousand of the general popula- 
tion, ‘There are about 2,500 pupils at present im the 
schools for idiot and feeble-minded children. Dr. 


CAUSES 


Wilbur set forth the advantage of physical educa- 
tion and the development of the control of the 
Class training, he 
asserted, is found more effective than mere indi- 


nerves and muscular action. 


vidual training. 


A vote of thanks was offered to all who had en- 
tertained and contributed to the pleasure of the 
conference in Boston, Aftera brief discussion of 
Dr, Wilbur's report, a special paper cn the care of 


epileptics was presented by the same committee. 


The next annual session of the conference will be 
beld at Madison, Wis., the latter part of next July. 


——— rr 


DEATH OF THE HON. J. 8S. CHRISMAN. 


CINCINNATI, July 30,—A dispatch from Stan- 
ford, Ky., to the Commercial announces the death 


on Friday of the Hon. James 8. Chrisman. He 


and was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention ee — 
°o e 
United States House of Representatives from 1853 
to 1855, and he contested the seat of William C. 
Anderson in 1860. He was then rejected. He was 


a member of the State Executive Council from 


was born in Kentucky, 


State in 1849. He was a member 


1861 to 1865, and a member of the Confederate Con 
gress during its existence. 





CHARGE AGAINST CHICAGO OFFICIALS. 


CuicaGco, Ill, July 30.—A. C. Hesing to- 


day filed a bill in the Supreme Court 
for an injunction restraining further pro- 
ceedings in thea matter of the vacation 


of La Salle-street for the erection of the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, on the ground that 


city officials were bribed to make said vacation. 





CRIMINALS HKSCAPE FROM JAIDI. 


Cuxicaco, Ill., July 30.—A special dispatch 
to the Times from Murphysboro, Ill., dated July 29, 


says: “Ten prisoners escaped from jail to-day by 


cutting through the wall. One remained in the jail. 
There is great excitement, and a large posse is out 
after the fugitives. Davis, an accessory with Burke 


in a murder, was recaptured.” 
—— 


THE POPULATION OF CANADA, 


Orrawa, Ontario, July 30.—The census re- 
turns show the population of tke Dominionto be 
4,350,933, an increase of 680498 guring the past 10 


years 
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CHECKMATE’S GREAT RACE 


——— 

FAST TIME MADE IN THE SUMMER 
HANDICAP. 

THE CROWD DISAPPOINTED BY THE WITH- 
DRAWAL OF HINDOO—CHECKMATE’S 
TIME BEATEN ONLY TWICE—PROFITA- 
BLE FRENCH POOLS ON THE FIRST RACE 
—THE INTENSE HEAT ON THE TRAOK. 
Saratoaa, July 30.—From the crowd of 
stages and carriages that poured out to the 
race-track from the town this morning, one 
might have expected to see the whole of Sara- 
toga struggling through the gates. But there 
was no crush after all. The grand stand was 
completely filled, and there were no seats 
left when the first race was called. There 
were more ladies on the cushioned benches 
than are often seen at any American race- 
track outside of Saratoga, and they were 
nearly all dressed with more regard for com- 
fort than for show, for the day was one of the 


hottest of the season, and the grand stand was 
like an oven. In the space between the grand 
stand and the track, the spot usually most fre- 
quented here by the gentlemen while a race is 
in progress, the sun came down with such fury 
that it was a dangerous standing-place, even 
for a few moments, 

Everybody has been talking for some time 
about the great Summer Handicap, in which 
Hindoo was to try his ehances against One 
Dime, Sir Hugh, Ferida#Checkmate, and sev- 
eral others. This was almost the only race 
the betters took any interest in last evening. 
Hindoo was a great favorite, and Lorillard’s 
horses stood only third on the list in the 
betting books. The excitement over the race 
was quickly changed to disappointment this 
morning, when it was announced that Hindoo 
was scratched, The great race of the season 
was suddenly dwarfed into a comparatively 
insignificant affair, and interest in the day’s 
events began to flag. 

The canvas awning over the space occupied 
by the betting stands protected the betting 
men somewhat from the sun’s fierce heat, 
but in the entire place the heat was almost 
unbearable. A shower of red-hot ashes, how- 
ever, could not have driven the crowd away 
from the pool-sellers. They worked away 
through the heat, both sellers and buyers, 
as if their lives depended uponit. Several 
of the pool-sellers kept tempting piles of 
greenbacks before them, fine heaps of tens 
and twenties, in some cases six or eight 
inches thick. Notwithstanding this con- 
clusive evidence of the profitableness of the 
business, the eager betters continued to invest 
and continued, of course, to increase the height 
of the pool-sellers’ piles of notes. One of the 
curiosities of the place was to see Kelly, the 
pool man, sitting quietly in the grand stand 
with a party of ladies, instead of keeping, as 
usual, a watchful eye on the pool-boxes. 

Giroflé was first set down for the winner in 
the first race. Last evening Girofié was selling 
for $225, Duke of Montrose for $160, and Mor- 
ris & Patten’s stable for $80, This morning 
Duke of Montrose was the favorite. It 
vas a creat surprise to most everybody, then, 
when Morris & Patten’s Fellowplay was the 
first horse under the line, in the extraordinary 
time, for a full mile, of 1:42. Giroflé only se- 
cured third place. Fellowplay’s rider, a light- 
weight darky boy, weighing only 92 pounds, 
looked as proud as possible as he rode, hatless 
and breathless, up to the judges’ stand after 
the race, 

Itis impossible to walk the length of the 
grand stand between the races without run- 
ning across a host of New-Yorkers. Two- 
thirds of the crowd at least seem to come from 
the Metrepolis. There are all sorts of Metro- 


politans here, from the alleged lawyers who 


fatten on the misfortunes of wretches in the 
Tombs through all the grades of re- 
spectability up to gamblers and _pick- 
pockets. The theatrical profession is 
well represented, and of newspaper men 
there isnoend, None of the millionaires have 
made themselves conspicuous at the track to- 
day. Mr. Vanderbilt has returned from Bal- 
timore, where he went to see the performance 
of Maud 8S. Judge Hilton is said to be at this 
time of day enjoying the coolness of his cot- 
tage in Woodlawn Park. There are enougk 
New-York gamblers here to relieve all toe 
rest of the people of their spare cash, 
Nearly all the prominent faces in the 
club-house last evening are to be seen here on 
the race-track to-day. There are a hundred 
or more men so engrossed in buying pools that 
they do not leave the betting ring at all, even 
to look at theraces. They were there half an 
hour before the first race, and they will be 
there till the end of the last one. ‘hese fel- 
lows are the genuine ‘‘ sporting men,” who be- 
lieve in the encouragement of out-door sports. 

Interst did not run so high in the second 
race, The entire eight horses entered started, 
colts carrying 100 pounds, and fillies and geld- 
ings three pounds less. Lorillard’s came in 
first, and French peo] tickets paid $21 80. 

The third race was the Summer Handicap, 
and it would have been not only the great 
race of the day, but undoubtedly the finest of 
the season if Hindoo had not been withdrawn. 
The managers of the course profited largely 
by the announcement that Hindoo would run, 
for there were by all accounts fully a thou- 
sand persons here from Albany, Troy, and 
New-York to see this race. These vis- 


itors, of course, all went away disap- 
pointed. When the nine horses started 
on the long mile and a half race, 


it looked as if Lorillard’s three entries were 
coming in first, second, and third. Buta mile 
and a half is a long race, and there is no tell- 
ing much about it tiil the line is crossed. Wil- 
liams’s Checkmate went to the front in the 
last quarter and went over the line in first 

lace, nearly a length in advance of thesecond 

orse, G. L. Loriilard’s Greenland. Charles 
Reed’s Thora was third. The time—2:354— 
was good, but nothing remarkable. French pools 
on Checkmate realized $10 50. There was no 
pool in the day that paid as well as Fellow- 
play—$sv 70. 

——@———— 


HOW THE RACES WERE RON. 

First Rack.—Purse $400, of which $50 to 
second horse; entrance money of $15 each to be 
divided between the, second and third; one mile. 
Starters—W. C. McGavock’s Boulevard, 108 pounds; 
Spellman & Co.’s Victim, 111 pounds; Shrewsbury 
Stable’s Duke of Montrose, 108 pounds; G. L. 
Lorillard’s Saunterer, 100 pounds; E. V. Snedeker’s 
Girofié, 108 pounds; Morris H. Patten’s Long Taw, 
114 pounds, and Fellowplay, 92 pounds. Pools— 
Giroflé, $300; Duke of Montrose, $275; Saunterer, 
$150; Long Taw and Fellowplay, $130; Victim, 
$130; field $350. Book-making—Two to one 
against Duke of Montrose, three to one against 
Giroflé, three and one-half to one against Victim, 
four to one against Saunterer, eight to one against 
Long Taw and Fellowplay, and ten to one against 
Boulevard. 

The field went awayin beautiful shape at the 
first attempt, Long Taw in front. with Boulevard, 
Saunterer, and Fellowplay lapped on him, and the 
others not a length behind, Duke of Montrose 
bringing up the rear. There was a scrambie for 
the lead going around the turn. Boulevard got the 
best of it, but he was quickly headed by Saunterer. 
Various changes occurred in the run to the quar- 
ter, where Saunterer led by half a length, Boule- 
vard secend, half a length in front of Duke 
ot Montrose, Victim fourth, Fellowplay fifth, 
Girofié last. Conner made the running with 
Saunterer to the three-quarter post. Duke 
of Montrose headed Bonlevard for the second 

lace, Atthe half-mile Giroflé, Victim, and Fel- 
owplay began to improve their positions. At the 
five-eights the six rounded into the straight almost 
abreast, Saunteérer still at the pole. All except Vic- 
tim began to whip when fairly straightened. Saun- 
terer gave up the battle at the seven furlongs 
and Duke began to fall away a stride or 
two later. Abreast of the betting inclosure Victim, 
Girofié, and Fellowplay were still head and head, 
disputing every inch of ground. At the distance 
post Fellowplay shot ahead and won by two 
lengths, Victim second, Giroflé third, Saunterer 
fourth, Duke of Montrose fifth, Boulevard 
sixth, Long Taw seventh. Time—i:42. French 

ools paid $89 70. 

ESSzconp Race.—Purse, $800; for maiden 2-year 
olds; five furlongs. Starters—D. J. Crouse’s 

Maniao, 100 pounds; C, Reed’s Scandal, 97 pounds; 
Mr. Nelson’s Macbeth, 100 pounds; A. Belmont’s 
Turco, 100 pounds, and Olivia, 97 pounds; ‘P. Loril- 
lard’s Wyoming, 97 pounds; John Reber's Nellie 
Peyton, 97 pounds; G. L. Lorillard’s Glance, 97 
pounds. Pools—Belmont, $100; Wyoming, $60; 
Macbeth, $40: field, $55. Book-makinge—Two to one 
against Wyoming, three to one against Turco and 
Olivia, four to one against Macbeth, seven to one 
against Glance, ten to one against Scandal, 
twelve to one against Nellie Peyton, fifteen to one 
against Maniac, The send-off was excellent, A 
hundred vards were run before the alignment with 
the field starter was broken. Scandal was the first 
to take a decided lead. He showed the way up the 
chute and rounded into the main track a half- 
length in front of Olivia, a half-lengthin front of 
Macbeth. A length away came the rest of the 
field, bunched. Olivia and Macbeth soon had 
Scandal beaten. They came head and head 
past the five-elghths post. On _ nearin 

the three-quarters Olivia shook Macbeth off. 
Shauer, in the meantime, began to send Wyoming 
along. They came into the stretch with Olivia 
close to the rail, three parts of a length in frontof 
Macbeth, and Wyoming on the outside, almost 
on level terms with Macbeth. Turco and Glance 
began their runs after getting into the home 
stretch, so that opposite the seven furlongs it was 
absolutely impossible to tell which was the fore- 
most, After a punishing finish Wyoming passed un- 
der the wire a winner, a length and a half in front 
of Turco, he a length in front of Olivia, Nellie Pey- 
ton fourth, Macbeth fifth, Glance sixth, Maniac 
seventh, Scandal last. 


he Vito Poth Wiis, | Si, diy 31, 4881. 





Time—1:0814. French 
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pools paid $21 80. Through an error onthe part 
of the judges, Caviet number Was hung out as sec- 
goon the 


ond, and the filly record as having 
taken second place. 
ee Ly | Summer, Handicap, a swe THE TRADE IN BOA CONSTRICTORS 


added; ‘the second horse 

{ve $200 and tho third $25-out. of the stakes; 
closed with 85 nominations; one mile and a half. 
Starters—Charles Reed’s Thora, 104 pounds; Dr. 
Craik’s One Dime, 116 pounds; George Lorillard’s 
Greenland, 106 pounds; Sir Hug 100 pounds, and 
Ferida, 112 pounds; L. A. Ehler's 92 nds; 
Churchill and Johnson’s Belle of the Highlands, 
86 pounds; James T. Williams’s Checkmate, 119 
unds; J. A. Grinstead'’s Lahtunab, 108 pounds. 
checkmate, | ripe George Lorillard’s sta- 
ble, $500; Thora, 3 pete of the Highlands, 
800; OneDime, $250; field, $60. Book-making— 
ven money against Checkmate, two to one 
against George Lorillard's stable, four to on 


AND ANACONDAS. 

CURIOUS INMATES OF A WATER-STREET DEN 
—A HUGE REPTILE MISSING—THE STORY 
oF “OLD RUBE’’—DENIAL OF 80ME AC- 
CEPTED YARNS BY A SNAKE-HANDLER. 

In what might be to all appearances a cheap 
grocery or a Chinese laundry closed for repairs in 


Water-street is an establishment partially shut out 
from the light of day, but alive,with snakes, birds, 


against Thora, ten to one against Lahtunah and | ™°2keys, and other animals which are to be, if 
neue = hiands, reer to one againsé Ono | they live, a portion of the stock in trade of the 
me, thir one @ ana. 
peg — $5 Tek Wedawer, clitoosh Chock: owners of side shows at circuses or at county fairs, 


and which are intended to please and instruct the 
little children or their spectacled grandparents 
throughout the country. At this season of the 
year the side show men clamor for snakes and 
monkeys, and the depots in this City for the sale of 
these exceedingly lively goods.do a rushing busi- 
ness. The proprietor of the Water-street es- 
tablishment is Mr, James Frazer, who has Richard 
Burns and Henry Clark for his agents. None of 
these gentlemen was on hand, however, when the 


mate was first in motion; close behind ra was 
Sir Hugh; then, half alength away, came Lahtu- 
nah. Lapped on Lahtunah passing the it was: 
Checkmate, with Belle of the Highlands at his 
saddle, Ferida, Greenland, One Dime, and 
Diana were bunched. Sir Hugh buckled on 
Thora, and soon headed her. ‘Taking the 
track, he set a smart pace and had 
daylight between him and Thora at the three- 
quarters, The runtup the stretch twas a quand 
sight. First came Sir mh. bounding along like a 
uarter horse, attended by Thora and Lahtunah. 

length behind this pair came the rest of the 


pels, _ cy ae M cavalry, P ae oy front door was opened by a thin and 
ead, stretche across e track, 
One Dime at the pole, Checkmate in the grizzly veteran in the business, Thomas 


Burdett by name, who was being assisted 
in the cleaning of the place by a big African 
monkey, a recent arrival in the country, and one 
who has not yet obtained a steady situation. It 
might make the heart of an Italian organ-grinder 
glad to possess this animal, but his monkeyship, 
being being about the height of a 3-year-old child, 
would be apt to wrestle with the little children, to 
the horror of their parents, Burdett and the mon- 
key were apparently the best of friends. When he 
asked the monkey to hug him the animal gave him 
a most affectionate embrace, and then, at the com- 
mand of the veteran trainer, went through the 
manual of armsin a creditable manner. ‘Have 
We got any snakes?” replied the veteran when a 
question was put tohim; ‘‘I should say we had.” 
Several boxes which might have contained call- 
ooes or muslins were piled up in a corner. The 
wood, at the first glance, seemed as soft as pine, 
but it was as hard as iron, and had come from 
South America. Burdett lowered one of the boxes 
on top of the pile after the manner of a dry goods 
porter, and, bringing his mallet and chisel into 
play, soon pried off the lid. “Don’t put your 
nose in there,” said Burdett to the reporter, who 
bad no intention of being so rash. The veteran 
struck a match and shouted, ‘‘ Do you see him?” 
It did not require much light for any one to see 
him. The snake's eyes sparkied, his mouth opened 
in a hungry way, and his body began to wriggle as 
though be was about to take a trip through Water- 
street. It was a South American anaconda, 12 


middle, and Belle of the Highlands on the extreme 
outside. Going around the north turn thére was 

reat engineering for good positions. At the quar- 
er post Sir Hugh led byascantlength. Thora 
was second, with Checkmate at her with- 
ers. Ferida was fourth, Greenland fifth, at 
Ferida’s flank, Qne Dime and Belle of the High- 
lands lapped to the head in sixth position. Lah- 
tunah and Diana were already beaten off. With 
the exception of Belle of the Highlands leading 
One Dime, the half-mile post was passed in 
the same order. The mile was run in 1:45. 
At the mile and a furlong Ural eased Sir Hugh, 
and Ferida was sent out to take up the running, a 
task that was disputed by both Checkmate and 
Thora. All this time Costeilo sat on Greenland, 
with the colt well in hand, waiting his opportunity. 
Thora, Ferida, and Checkmate fought hard for the 
lead to the three-quarters, Thora getting a trifle 
the best of it, She shook Checkmate off once, 
but when well straightened out Murphy brought 
the great strider up again, and he passed her with 
ease. Greenland now came up strong, and the irh- 
mense throng of spectators arose, brimming over 
with enthusiasm. At seven furlongs it was quite 
apparent that Checkmate had the race won, 
and attention was diverted to the cortest for 
second place. Thora was tiring fast, but still she 
had a leag of nearly alength on Greenland. Both 
came up under the whip, and at the distance stand 
Thora had half a length the best of It, but she was 
nipped at the post, and Checkmate won handily 
by alength and a quarter, Greenland second, a 
neck in front of Thora, who washalf a length 
ahead of Belle of the Highlands, the latter making 
a beautiful finish; Ferida was fifth, Sir Hugh sixth, 
One Dime seventh, Lahtunah eighth, and Diana 
last, beaten nearly a furlong. Time—2:3544, The 
last quarter, runin 0:24, was the fastest. French 
pools paid $10 50. 


PREVIOUS WINNERS OF THE SUMMER HANDICAP. 






























































































Year Owner, Winner. S'rajTime. | feet in length, and was alone in the box. Bur- 

1870.|Bacon & Co .|Nannie Douglass..| 2 |4:28 dett nailed the lid over him before he had made up 
8, . . 

rity y io : or ro Ia | & : ing his mind to scamper about in the light of day, and 







1873, |J. Hunter & Co..,.|8trachino... ee 
1874.|J. Donahue,.,.....|/Lizzie Lucas....... 
1875,/Puryear & Co.....|Grinstead.......... 


3 
‘ pushed the box aside. The other boxes contained 
3 
cDaniels. .....) Virgil ......c000ee0- 4 
& 5 
8 
‘ 
4 


anacendas, African pythons, and boa constrictors. 





1876.|D. ‘* How many are there in the market?” asked Mr. 
1877.|P. Lorillard......./Parole.. 3:08 G 3 . 

1878. G. 1. Lorillard... Loulanter... 8:14 eorge O. Starr, of Bunnell’s Museum, of Mr. 
. + DELL... .. 6s -.|Franktiin.... ees- :38 i 
1880.|Dwyer Bros....... Luke Blackburn.. 2:89 Frazer, the proprietor. who had just come from his 
1881.|Jas. T. Williams ..{Checkmate........ 9 19:3534 office. Mr. Frazer thought he had the most of 


them. When asked when he fed the snakes and 
what he gave them to eat, Mr. Frazer solemnly 
said that they were fed about once a month on 
live pigeons or rabbits, but that sometimes they 
went without eating anything for six and nine 


months, and perhaps a year. “Of course,’”’ he 
said, ““out of deference to the feelings of Mr. 
Bergh, we do not feed them in the City, A man 
comes here from New-Jersey whenever we have 
any hungry snakes and takes them out to a clam- 
bake at some of the sea-side resorts.’* 

When ashowman quietly drops a live chicken to 
a snake in a box,the chicken’s disappearence is the 
work of aminute. Burdett, the veteran, felt like 
giving a vicious swamp monkey to one of the 
snakes, but restrained himself. This monkey while 
being removed from one cage to another had 
taken an ounce of flesh from his arm, and he was 
still suffering from the wound while the visitors 
were there. Nir. Frazer said that his men either 
took a tug or a row boat and went down the 
Bay to get from the ships the snakes, monkeys, 
and other animals consigned to him. The monkeys 
are in strong boxes, which have holes through 
which food can be passed tothem. The snakes are 
in bags, and these bags are nailed up in close 
boxes. In this way je 4 are brought from Africa 
or South America, and have no food and no oppor- 
tunity to obtain the sea air on their passage to this 
country. He has had as many as 100 boacon- 


From 1870 to 1872, inclusive, the distance was two 
miles and a quarter; from 1878 to 1875, inclusive 
the distance was two miles; in 1876, 1877, and 1878 
the distance was a mile and three-quarters; in 1879 
and since the distance has been a mile and a half, 

Fourth Racr.—A free handicap hurdle-race; 
purse $400, of which $100 to second horse; one 
mile and afurlong, over five hurdles. Starters— 
Applegate & Brother's Glasgow, 160 pounds; W. 
Irv ng’s Post Guard, 148 pounds, Dr. Craik’s Ter- 
ror, 130 pounds; C. Reed's Faustina, 128 pounds. 
Pools—Glasgow, $125; Post Guard, $100; Terror, 
$20; Faustina, $10. Book-making—Three to five 
against Post Guard, even money against Glasgow, 
eight to one against Terror, and ten to one against 
Faustina. The start was a oapital one. Post 
Guard took up the running, fellowed by 
Faustina, Glasgow, and Terror in the order named, 
and thus they took the first obstacle. Then Faus- 
tina headed Post Guard and showed the way over 
the next jump. Terror took this jump short, 
struck, and threw Jim Henry, his jockey. In fall- 
ing, Henry failed to extricate his left foot from the 
stirrup, and was dragged several yards before he 
was freed from his perilous position. In 
the run to the quarter, Glasgow headed 
Post Guard and took sides with Faustina, 
They ran on even terms all around the back stretch, 
with Post Guard two lengths away. The third and 
fourth jumps were taken in magnificent style. 
Faustina become weary at the five-eighths, and 


fell rapidly to the rear, leaving ‘Glas- }| strictors and anacondas consigned to him at one 
gow and Post Quard to fight it out, | time. He and his men frequently have had battles 
Post Guard made pla for Glasgow in | With the snakes, and have had to keep their eyes 
the home run, and gave Yim a good race tothe | aboutthem in order to prevent the snakes from 


biting them or coiling around them. The men 
sometimes gave the snakes a bath in warm water 
and milk. A great ailment of snakes is canker at 
the mouth, which snake-handlers are skilled in 
treating. ‘the snake is grasped just back of his 
bead, and his mouth foreed open by pressing on 
his nose. Then, with a sharp stick, the man en- 
deayors to remove the canker, and puts Brit- 


last jump, which he took in a bungling fashion. 
Glasgow came away and won by three lengths, 
Post Guard second, Faustinathird. Terror did not 
finish, Time—2:07. French pools paid $11 60. 





THE BETTING ON TO-MORROW’S RACES, 
The entries for Monday’s races are as fol- 


ish-oil in the snake’s mouth, Mr. Frazer 
lows: remembers & man who was thus doctor- 
First Racze.—Three-quarters dash: Virginia | ing a snake for canker, when the reptile 


bit off the end of his nose. “ Well, that man must 
have drank a half-gallon of whisky. He filled four 
large soda water glasses full of it and tossed off the 
beverage without the turn of ahair. He never 
suffered from that snake-bite.”’ ‘ Did the whisky 
kill him?’ asked Mr. Starr innocently. ‘Not 
much,” replied Mr. Frazer, “it never ‘buzzed’ 
him. He was as sober as any man could be. These 
snakes,"’ added Mr. Frazer, “kill only by biting or 


Bush, 95 pounds; Bouncer, 100 pounds; Bon Dit, 
98 pounds; Turco, 98 pounds; Northland, 98 
pounds; Belle of Runnymede, 107 pounds; Night- 
cap, 100 pounds; Hiawassa, 100 pounds. 

Seconp Race.—One mile five hundred yards: 
Sir Walter, 102 pounds; Cinderella, 105 pounds; 
Juanita, 110 pounds; Valleria, 94 pounds; Colone 
Sprague, 110 pounds. 

Tuirp Racr.—One mile: Churchill, 102 pounds; 


Mattie Rapture, 90 pounds; Victim, 117 pounds; ving wae EE bo They have no stings.” ‘‘Are the 
Vici, 90 pounds; Clyde Hall, 90 pounds; Fellow: | snakes trained by the showmen?” inquired the re- 
play, 99 pounds; Jack of Hearts, 95 pounds; Patti, | porter. ‘Not often.’’ was the answer. ‘Then 


why don’t they bite or crush those who exhibit 
them?’ ‘was the next question. ‘As to that,” re- 
plied Mr. Starr, “we know nothing. Why they 
don’t bite or crush us we don’t know,” and the 
showman shivered. He acknowledged that he was 
not partial to snakes, and much preferred the so- 
ciety of ring-tail monkeys such as accompany Ital- 
fan brigands on their travels. 

When the reporter entered Charles B. Reiche’s 
place, in Chatham-street, there was a great bustle 
among the men in the rear portion of the establish- 
ment. The monkeys were receiving their morning 
lunch. Two giraffes tenderly gazed upon the men, 
while savage monkeys and baboons of enormous 
size looked as though prepared to encounter Mul- 
doon or any other man in a Greco-Roman wrest- 
ling-match. Oneof these baboons, an attendant 
said, was valued at $250. When asked whether 
they had any snakes, the attendant started up the 
staircase, followed by the reporter. Ina room on 
the second floor were a lot of old barrels, 
bags of grain, and boxes. The latter were 
filled with boa constrictors, anacondas, and 
rattlesnakes. The attendant thought that they 
had about 40 snakes in the stock, including 
a few glass snakes, which fall into pieces when 
they are frightened. These pieces, said the at- 
tendant, grow together again andthe snakes are 
ready for the next “scare.” He assured the re- 
porter that the snakes are easily scared, but the re- 

orter wasin no hurry to scare any of them, and 


92 pounds; Boulevard, 118 pounds. 

Fourtuy Race.—Selling trace, three-quarters of a 
mile: Ascender, 98 pounds; T. A. Scoley, 101 
pounds; Knight Templar, 104 pounds; Ill Used 
colt, 81 pounds; Monk, 89 pounds; Jake White, 107 
pounds; Linch Pin, 105 pounds; Baby, 108 pounds. 

The following pools were sold at the race track 
this afternoon: 

Fmst Race.—Hiawassa, $280: Nightcap, $225; 
Bandit and Turco, $210; Bouncer, $185; Belle of 
— $95; Virginia Bush, $25; Northland, 

25. 

Srconp Race.—Colonel Sprague, $500; Juanita, 
$140; Sir Walter, $60; Valleria, $45; Cinderella. $20. 

THIRD Racx,--Fellowplay, $400; Patti, $175; 
Churchill and Victim, $105 each; Boulevard and 
Jack of Hearts, $30 each; Clyde Hall and Mattie 
Rapture, $10 each; Vici, $15. ; 

Fourtuy Race.—Knight Templar, $500; Linch Pin 
and Jack White, $100 each; T. A. Scoley, $60; 
Baby, $50; Ascender, $80; Ll Used colt, $20; Monk, 


$10. 
A PROJECTED STALLION RACE. 
Cuicaco, IL, July 30.—Mr. France hav- 
ing challenged Mr. Morgan to trot the latter’s 
stallion Piedmont, who has the best stailion record 


except Smuggler, against the famous stallion 
Alexander, who won the stallion race at 


Rochester, for $2,500 a side at  Phila- he attendant shoved the box into acorner. “ We 
delphia, Mr. Morgan replies that he stands | have here several boxes of anacondas and boa con- 
ready to pit Piedmont against Alexander | strictors,’’ he said, turning to pick upa chisel and 


at any of the grand circuit meetings, where both 
horses may be together in their regular engage- 
ments, but declines to arrange a special contest so 
late in the season and at Mr. France’s own city. 


——— ae 


SINGULAR ILLNESS OF A YOUNG GIRL, 
From the Baitimore American, Jidy 30. 

A remarkable case of hysteria and epilepsy 
has been brought to light in the north-eastern seo- 
tion of the city. Louisa Fuerst is the name of a young 
woman, 19 years of age, who was left an orphan 
amere child. OCompelled from early youth to earn 
her own livelihood, she worked incessantly, some- 
times engaged in domestic labor or in sewing, from 
early morning until late at night. At last she found 
a home with a family on North Dallas-street, near 
Gay, where she worked on a sewing-machine, sup- 
plying a clothing store in the central section 
of the clty. She applied herself to this employ- 
ment with energy, labored hard and ate little, 
and, as the attending physician expressed it, ** be- 
came overworked and underfed.’’ This brought on 
a depression of spirits, and finally develop into 
the maladies from which she now suffers—hysteria 
and epilepsy. oti this illness, which has already 
lasted four weeks, the patient has been deprived of 
sight and hearing, and has had her teeth tightly 
clenched almost continuously. For some days 
those at her bedside were at a loss in what way to 
administer food to her. It wasdiscovered that one 
of her front teeth was missing, and a tube was in- 
serted into this open space, through which the 
atient has since been f The food consists en- 
irely of liquids, and during the four weeks of her 
illness has amounted to a most insignificant quan- 
tity. Although deprived of sight and hearing, the 
patient {s very loquacious, sometimes talking for 
several hours through her closed teeth without 
stopping. Her conversation at such times is mainiy 
directed to her deceased parents, whom she fancies 
that she sees, &c. She is very sensitive to touch on 
one side of the body, and recognizes her physicians 

and frequently persons whom she has seen bu 
once, a8 soon as they come in contact with her 
hand. Some of those who have been watching at 
her bedside assert that strangers who have pressed 
her hand have been astonished to hear her state 
who they were; but this may be an exag- 
geration. The other side of the body. is 
devoid of this fine sense of touch, and 
her doctor states that a paper om fire does 
not cause the slightest movement. The young 
lady’s existence has been maintained only by keep- 
ing her constantly under the influence of chloro- 
form. Her friends state that two days ago, while 


maliet. *“* Some fool tore the lid off that box yon- 
der, and a boa constrictor 11 feet long got out.” 
* Where did he go?’ asked Mr. Starr, buttoning 
up his coat and jamming his hat over his eyes. 
“That’s what we don’t know,” pleasantly replied 
the attendant, ‘“‘he is around here somewhere.” 
By this time Mr. Starr and the reporter had reached 
the staircase and were endeavoring to say to each 
other *‘Who’s afraid,” but it was ne use. The 
affable and polite attendant poked some bags and 
barrels piled up in a corner, and calmly suggested 
that the snake might be Wehind them. Although 
the temperature was warm, it certainly increased 
about 50° In less than so many seconds. ‘This is 
cheerful,” said Mr. Starr, ashe and the reporter 
scrambled down the staircase. ‘* Well, not alto- 
gether cheerful,” said the mild and good-natured 
attendant, ‘‘ but we must put up with these trifles, 
you know, in this business.”” Asa matter of fact 
the boa constrictor had escaped from the box, and 
has not yet been found. As none of the neighbors 
have reported the appearance of the snake among 
them, his mysterious Ceappenrence has not been 
made known to the Police officers on post. The 
utmost uncomcern about the where- 
abouts was manifested by the attendants, 
who seemingly thought that he would return 
to his box, and nail himself down. The reporter's 
uide had evidently not heard of the man from 
ew-Jersey who takes Mr. Frazer's snakes to the 
sea-side clam-bakes whenever they are hungry, 
and said that the snakes in his establishment were 
fed on rats and mice, and sometimes on chickens 
on holidays. This, however, was not for the in- 
formation of Mr. Bergh. In theothersnake depots 
the proprietors were ‘* just out’’ of snakes, but ex- 
pected some in afew days. One of these dealers, 
more hilarious than the rest, asked the reporter, 
whom he probably mistook for a side show man, 
“How long a vun do you vish?”’ The reporter said 
that one 12 feet in length would do. “That vill be 
fifedy or sixdy dollars, aboud fife dollars a foot.” 
“Go and see old John Nathans,”’ said a showman 
to the reporter, ‘‘he knows all about snakes. 
*“*Who’s John Nathans ?” was asked, and the show- 
man’s face grew fiery red as he exclaimed: ** John 
Nathans is the greatest showman this earth has 
ever produced. He is worth $5,000,000, and made 
it*all in the show business, He has run more shows 
than any manon the Eastern and Western bemi- 
spheres. Not know who John Nathans is? Why, 
he’s retired from the business, and is backing one 
thousand shows throughout the country. He was 
the greatest four-horse rider in the world, and 
thinks no more of $50,000 than you do of 25 cents. 
He is the constant friend of the struggling showmen 
of the universe, and it would do your heart good to 
see him. He wearsa diamond pin as big as your 





snake’s 


in her taikative moods, she asked her friends to be | hat, owns his own brown-stone-front and 
present at her bedside at 2 o'clock on Friday (yes- | team of horses and carriage, and for a 
terday) morning, as she expected that something | man of his age—but, beg ovardon, I'm 
strange would happen. They accordingly assem- | really touching ona delicate subject. No matter 
bled at that hour, impressed with the belief that | what John Nathans’s age is. He is a good fellow, 
she had a presentiment of her death. Put, it is | and hopes to live to a greenoldage. Ask him 


about Old Rube, the boa constrictor that laid the 
foundation of his fortune.’’ The reporter found 
that Mr. Nathans’s residence was certainly an ele- 
gant onein East Thirty-fourth-street, and recog- 
nized in the tall man with rugged, pleasant features 
one of the veteran showmen of the country. Mr. 
Nathbans is bluff and pleasant. When asked to tell 
ahout “Old Rube,” he sadly shook his head and 


said, she began to improve about that hour, and 
yesterday felt much better than at any time within 
the last four weeks. Dr. Abraham Arnold, who 
attends her, declined to say anything on the sub- 
ject when questioned regarding the matter. He 
remarked, however, that this case was not without 
a parallel, but that such cases wero exceedingly 
uncommon. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT SNAKES| 





said, “ Oh, that’s a long time ” Then he 

the floor as if re : and added, “No; Pacet 
tell you_ anything. id Rube was—” and he 
checked himself and eyed the reporter. Then he 
sharply said, “No; I can’t say anything. I don’t 
ee oe . tod ag Papers. wen ai to live 

4 am _ not anxious for an 

noto -” At length Mr. Nathans said that waee 


he cory me Smith were putting up the centre-pole. 
now Occupied by the* 


for a cirous on the ground 
Fifth-Avenue Hotel, Corp. Thom 
him and said, “If you want that big constrictor 
you must say so now, or somebody else will 
get her.” He said the “yes” that was necessary to 
secure the snake, for which:he paid $1,500. He 
named the reptile ‘‘Old Rube,” in honor of a 
friend, Reuben Lovejoy, who kept a hotel in 
Broadway. He opened a show with this snake and 
made a great deal of money. After he had had it 
for two years he sold a half-interest in it for $2,500, 
and his partner, unable to cope with such good 
fortune, became wild and reckless. Mr. Nathans 
at length sold ** Old Rube” to him, and realized, all 
told, out of the sale of the enake $8,000 and a dia- 
mond pin, which Mr. Nathans yet wears. The 
amount of meney made by him in exhibiting the 
snake he did not state, but old showmen say that 
it was an extraordinarily large sum. Mr. N! 


m came to 


athans 
used to bend over so as to make a bridge of him- 
self, and permit ‘‘Old Rube” to crawl over him, 
and thousands were delighted at the exhibition of 
daring. Mr. Nathans himself said that “Old Rube” 
was as gentle as a kitten, and never attempted 
to bite or crush him. He scouted the idea that 
snakes are trained, and said that all that is 
necessary for a performer to do is to take his 
chances with the snake and go ahead. Picking 
up his hat, Mr. Nathans pointed to the inside of it 
and said, ‘Old Rube’ was as big around as that, 
and was 14 feet in length. I used to feed him once 
a week and he would get away with a nine-pound 
live turkey anda pair of live chickens at each 
meal. Iheld the head of a turkey or chicken 
toward him and he would crush the fowl and 
swallow it, feathers and all, ina flash. Ifed him 
on Saturday nights,and on those evenings the 
show would be crowded at 50 cents a head.” Mr. 
Nathans’s landau; was driven up to’the door at this 
point, and he said, “I’m always glad to see news- 
paper men, but you must excuse me from talking 
further about snakes.” 

Mr. George F. Bailey, another veteran showman, 
whom the reporter was told was the owner of 
23,000,000, was found sitting in front of the Ash- 
land House reading the stock market reports. 
“Snakes,” said the veteran, dropping his news- 

apers, ‘“what’s newin snakes? How’sthe mar 

et? What does Jay Gould say aboutit?”’ Then, 
noticing the wonderment of the reporter, he 
seemed to arrive at the conclusion that some- 
thing besides the stock market was the subject 
broached by him. “I beg your pardon,” said Mr. 
Bailey, with a laugh, * you saidsnakes. Well, what 
can be said about snakes. Ihave owned a great 
many of them, but, bless your soul, I never asso- 
ciated with them. I let John Nathans haveali that 


fun,” The reporter tried hard to assure Mr. Bailey 
that he was mistaken upon that point. ‘ Well, 
that’s qneer,”’ ejaculated the veteran. ‘Now, 


if Old Graves was alive he could tell you 
what you want toknow. He handled ‘Old Rube’ 
for John.” The reporter informed Mr. Bailey that 
** Old Graves” was yet alive, and was now engaged 
in the peaceful pursuit of selling corn and bunion 
wafers, and making an ordinary living by so doing. 
Mr. Bailey was delighted to hear that ‘Old 
Graves "’ was alive, but was sorry that the snake- 
handler was not worth “4 Mr. Bailey had 
seen many snakes, both in this country and En- 
Tope, but could not, he was sure, say much about 
them. He had never heard that any of them ate or 
erushed any of their exhibitors. Dr. Kahn was 
found at the door of Bunnell’s Museum. He was 
taking tickets ina quiet way, and slipping them 
into a box, He had handled snakes in Barnum’s 
old fmuseum, {in the Aquarium, and in Bunnell’s 
Museum, and always felt easy when he 
knew that there were a few snakes around. 
In fact, they were the ———— of his youth 
and old age, and “no family should be without 
them,” he said. ‘* It’s all nonsense, this talk about 
snakes biting or crushing you,” said the Doctor. 
**T just take them by the back of the neck and 
look into their mouths. I will take you into the 
case with them if you will wait, and let you exam- 
ine them yourself. Snakes always feel bad when 
they have a canker in their mouths, and I wouldn't 
give 5cents for them in that condition. When I 
had charge of the Aquarium one of the boa con- 
strictors disappeared from fa case. I just sat 
down and laughed, but said nothing. I knew the 
snake would turn up some day, so I awaited de- 
velopments. One day the Irishwoman who cleans 
up the — was hunting aboutin a corner, when 
something hit her on the hand. She came shriek- 
ing to me; I looked at her hand, and there, sure 
enough, were the fine marks of a snake’s teeth. I 
told her that she must have been bitten by a cat.and 
after a little while she was pacified, and neversaid 
anything more about the affair. I knew thatsnake 
was around and that he was at work. He was eat- 
ing the rats and mice, and the place was clear of 
vermin. A short time after this the manager, 
& newspapemgman, rushed out of the.Aquarium 
at full speed. His hair stood on end, and he was 
as white asasheet. ‘For God’s sake, Doctor,’ he 
screamed, ‘asnake {s_ loose,’ and he trembled un- 
til I thought he would fall to the sidewalk. I en- 
tered the Aquarium and took a blanket froma case. 
Tnere was the snake coiled up on the floor, and as 
he moved his head he was kind of laughing like. I 
threw the blanket over him, and picked nim up, 
porting him inthe case. It was the snake which 

ad been killing the rats and mice, and he was fat 
and beautiful. After he was locked up we had 
plenty of rats and mice again.” The Doctor said 
that a boa constrictor once terrified an audience by 
poking his head out of a case and biting him on tne 

and. He did not feel as much annoyed, he sald. 
as he would have been if he had been scratched 
with a pin. ; 

J. A. Graves, whom Mr. Nathans and Mr. Bailey 
spoke of as ‘Old Graves,” is 71 years of age. He 
began in the show business in 1837 and quit it two 
years ago. His hair and beard are nearly white. 
His countenance is clear and kindly, and he is in- 
clined to take a humorous view of everything. He 
is known to all showmen of any consequence in 
the country, having been cupnred by Barnum, 
Nathans, Bailey, old John Robinson, Seth Howe, 
and all the rest of the ‘“‘old-timers.” His first ex- 
perience was with the show of Messrs. June, Titus, 
and Angeline in 1887. Two years ago he resigned 
his position in the Zoological Gardens at Cincin- 
nati. He says that while others read 
books he_ studies nature, and he has really 
a remarkable knowledge of the habits 
of all animals, including the human race. 
His fund of anecdote is simply marvelous, and his 
recollections, if printed, would make several 
volumes of interesting matter. He has traveled 
alloverthe world. The subject which most de- 
lights him is the life of the orang outang. He has 
seen and handled forests of snakes, and acts like 
one who might be happy in their company, but he 
rejects them for the orang outang, and said to 
the reporter at the outset, * Let’s talk about some- 
thing sensible, the orang outang, for instance. 
What's the use wasting time on snakes,” The re- 

orter said he preferred snakes at that time, and 

r. Graves, who is an excellent talker, and whose 
absence from any museum {s a loss to the proprietor, 
spoke briefiy upon the subject. He said that there 
is absolutely no trick in handling snakes, Show- 
men might call themselves snake trainers orcharm- 
ers, but that was all bosh. “Catch a boa con- 
strictor or anaconda by the neck just back of the 
head and holditin that way,” said Mr. Graves, 
“and so long as he can’t bite you he can’t crush 
you by coiling himself around you, If he can bite 
into you, then he will havea porehene on you, as 
it were, and he can coil himself around you until 
your bones break into a thousand pieces. Natu- 
ralists tell you that a boa constrictor will kill its 
prey and emit slime all over it before it eats 
it. That’s all humbug. A snake will not cover 
a chicken or pigeon with slime only as it Is trying 
to get it intoits mouth. This talk about snakes 
charming birds is all nonsense, too. A snake will 
sway its head while trying to take good aim fora 
bird. That’s ali there is of that yarn. A boa con- 
strictor once bit me on the hand and left a tooth 
in my finger. That tooth remained in my finger 


for two years. Then it bothered me a little, 
and I took a pen-knife and picked it ont. Boas 
have two rows of teeth and two 


upper 
lower rows. be course, we must be careful in 
handling poisonous snakes, such as rattlesnakes, 
adders, cobras, &c. Some showmen take a little 
yellow thread, and sew up the corners of a rattle- 
snake's mouth so that the snake cannot use his 
fangs. They havenosting.” Mr. Graves talked 
long and agg ned about “Old Rube,”’ who be- 
longed to Mr. Nathans. He thought that snakes 
required more water than is : pen them by show- 
men. In conclusion, he said anybody might give 
exhibitions with snakes without fear of danger, 
but he did not suppose that it would become a 
fashionable amusement. Showmen sometimes 
drew the fangs from poisonous snakes, but boa 
constrictors do not have fangs, A _ great 
many persons thought that snakes have scales, 
This, said Mr. Graves, is a delusion. Snakes 
travel very fast, and look as though they were 
running or walking. He never heard of any ex- 
hibitor being Killed by a boa constrictor, and did 
not believe the recently published story about the 
crushing of aman in Bombay byaboa. The Af- 
rican boa constrictors and the South American 
anacondas are very much alike. The general he- 
lief that arattlesnake’s age could be told by the 
number of its buttons or rattles he characterized 
as “all moonshine.” He said that every time a 
rattlesnake sheds its skin it shows a new button or 
rattle, and a healthy rattlesnake sheds a skin more 
than onceayear. He knew rattlesnakes which 
had been a year without water, but all kind- 
hearted persons who have boa eonstrictors, ana- 
condas, or rattlesnakes in their houses should not 
deprive them of water. As for himself, he would 
take a little brandy. 





SENATOR MITCHELL ON THE VIRGINIA 
CONTEST. 

Senator Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, has 

written the following letter. favoring Republican 


support of the Readjuster ticket in Virginia: 
Wetiszonro, Penn., July 27, 1881. 
Dear Str: The effort for overthrow of the un- 
just rule of Bourbon Democracyin Virginia has 
from the first had my confidence and heartiest 
sympathy. I regard that movement as the fore- 
runner of an established free government at the 
South, under which all rights of all citizens shall 
be respected and permanently secured. Free 
schools. fair elections, and just laws, faithfully 
administered, without partiality of race or caste 
will bring about this state of affairs; and I would 
be glad to see all who will work for these objects 
united together politically in every State and sec- 
tion. Therefore I say, God speed the coalition 
movement in vour State, and 1 regret very much 
that I cannot myself contribute to its success. 
Very truly yours, JOHN I. MITCHELL. 
Mr. J. AMBLER Smiru, Washington, D. C. 


or 
A HOME VIEW OF THE DEMOCRATS. 
From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, July 29. 
The Democratic convention in the Third 


District yesterday afternoon was unquestionably 
the most discreditable and disgraceful affair ever 
known in this city, bad as many heretofore have 
been. It was nothing but a noisy mob, made up 
chiefly of the vrorst class of political bummers— 
two-thirds of whom were from other wards than 






the Feurth and Fifth. No wonder decent peoplé 
are disgusted with nominating conventions as they 
are constituted nowadays, and no wonder their 
action is so often repudiated and rebuked. 

—_— re 


TRE LATE OOL. W. MILNOR ROBERTS 





AN AUTHORITATIVE SKETCH OF THE IM- 
PORTANT WORK DONE BY THIS EMINENT 
ENGINEER, 

Mr. Thomas P. Roberts, of Chambersburg, 
Penn., has prepared for publication the following 
sketch of the life of his father, W. Milnor Roberts,, 
the eminent engineer, who died of typhus fever in' 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 14: 

““W. Milnor Roberts was born in Philadelphia, ' 
Feb. 12, 1810. He received his first appointment; . 
from Canvass White, the celebrated civil engineer, H 
in the Spring of 1825, as a chainman, and was pro-~ 
moted to the charge of the most difficult division 
= Ae * we age = 18. In pr gt 

v nted Residen eer in charge of tha 
Union Railroad and Union eneet Feeaer, yl 
vania. In 1831-4 he was Senior Prin As- 
sistant on the Allegheny Portage Railroad, hav: 
ing also charge of repairs (after the great flood 
of 1882) of the Western Division Pennsylvania 
State Canal from Johnstown to Pittsburg, and tha 
running and management of the inclined planes. 
In 1885 he planned and built the first combined rails 
road and common road bridge, with the railroad 
on top and the wagon roadway below. It erossed’ 
the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, and wad 
nearly one mile in length. The piers of the old 
structure are still used to support the Cumberlan 

Valley bridge. In 1835, at the age of 25,, 

he received his Srtiaggetment as a Chief Engie 

neer, being called to that position on the Har- 


.msburg and Lancaster Railroad, (now a portion of 


the Pennsylvania Central.) During the same year 
he was appointed Chief Engineer of the Cumber-« 
land Valley Railroad. During this employment, in 
1836, he made a survey and report on the Harris 
burg water-power and water-works, 

** Sinee 1836 he has filled the office of Chief En- 
gineer of the following works: In 1837, 1888, 1839, 
1840, and 1841 of the improvement of the Monon- 
gahela River; the construction of the Pennsyl: 
vania State Canal, (the Erie Ca@fal.) In 1841 and 
1842 he was a contractor on the Welland Canal en< 
largement. In 1843 and 1844 he was Chief En- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania Erie Canal Company. 
In 1845, 1846, and 1847 Chief Engineer and agent, 
for the Trustees of the Sandy and Beaver Canal 
Company, of Ohio. In 1847 hedeclinea the Chief 
Engineership of the Ohio _and Pennsylvania Rail~ 
road (now the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Ne 
Railroad) to accept that of the Connells- 
ville ilroad. In 1848 he was appointed 
by act of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
by name to make a_ survey to avoid, if 

ossible, the Philadelphia Schuylkill Incl <7 

lane. In 1849 he declinedithe appointment o 
Chief Engineer for the first p railroad in 
South America (Chili) to take that of the Beilex 
fontaine and Indiana Railroad, which office ha 
held until 1851, during which time he was also Con- 
sulting Engineer for the Pittsburg and Steubenvill 
Railroad, (mow the Pittsburg and St. Louis Rail- 
road.) In 1824 he was Chief Engineer of th 
Allegheny Valley Railroad, Consulting ee) 
for the Atlantic and ississippi 
and contractor for the whole m Moun 
Railroad of Missouri, end Chairman of 
commission of three appointed by the Pennsyl< 
vania Legislature to examine and report upom 
routes for avoiding the old Allegheny Portage in 
clined —. and was in 1858 obliged to decline th 
Chief Engineership of the Virginia Central Railroa 
onaccount of his other engagements. In 1855-7 he 
was contractor for the entire Keokuk, Des) 
Moines and Minnesota Katiro Consulting Eng 
Ped for the Pittsburg and ie and Terra, 

au’ Vandalia and 8%. Louls Railroads, and’ 
Chief eer of the Keokuk, Mount Pleasant: 
and Muscatine Railroad. | 

“* In 1887 he left for Brazil to examine the rout 
of the Dom Pedro Second Railroad, and in 1858, 1 
company with Jacob Humbird, of Cumberland 
Md., and others, undertook the construction of! 
that gigantic enterprise. He did not return to this 
country until 1865. Upon his return he took the 
field for the surveys of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railroad rn Pennsylvania. Early in 
1866 he was appointed to make examinations and 
report upon the proposed South-west Pacific Rail- 
road and the Iron Mountain Railroad of Missouri, 
and of the Western Maryland Railroad. In tha 
same year he was appointed by Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, United States Civil Engineer in 
charge of the Ohio River improvement, which 
office he held until 1870, when he resigned to accept 
the Chief Engineership of the Northern Pacific Rail< 
road, which office he held up to the time of his de- 
parture for Brazil. } 

“In addition to his regular routine work he has,’ 
particularly of late 7". held several honorary! 
positions, first of which he considered the Presi+ 
dency of the American Society of Civil Engineers, | 
in the affairs of which he took great interest. In 
1874 he was appointed by President Grant one of a 
commission of military and civil engineers to ex- 
amine report upon plans for the improvement. 
of the mouth of the Mississippi River, and while 
engaged on this duty visited the chief rivers of 
Euro’ he trip even extending to the Nile inj 
Africa. In 1877 he located the Nictaux and Atlanvi¢ 
Railroad, in Nova Scotia.” 

nein 


THR TORPEDO-BOAT “ ALARM.” 


To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

Some inaccuracies in an aecount of th« 
United States torpedo-boat Alarm published ix 
your valuable journal of the 14th inst. leads to tha 
belief that you have been misinformed. It is 
stated, in the account in question, “that the entire 
cost of the Alarm, counting numberless experi: 
ments, has not exceeded $250,000." In a letterta 
the Army and Navy Journal, dated November, 
1879, the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance stateg 
that $300,000 was appropriated for the building of 


this vessel, and that work was prosecuted on her 
and paid for by the Ordnance Department till the’ 
appropriation was exhausted. To this must be, 
added $40,000, or a large part of It, which the a 
count states has been appropriated for substitutin 
the ged propeller for the Fowler wheel. 

It is cult to see how the entire cost has not 
exceeded $250,000. It is possible that ‘experts’: 
who are skilled in figuring . ~ majoritie 
might find a solution, hut to the ordinary mind i 
is a problem presenting some perpiexities. Refer. 
ence is made inthe account to the lightness o 
draught of the vessel and the great advantage 
such vessels possess In coast defense over those o 
deep draught. But the account fails to state tha’ 
the Mallory propeller has double the draught o 
the Fowler wheel, and that in its substitution 
about five feet has been added to the draught of 
the vessel. 

The account further states that the Fowles 
wheel did not give the jspeed desired. Onthe 12th 
of October, 1877, in an official trial made at New: 
port, the Alarm, with her Fowler wieel, ran at Leo 
rate of 10 knots per hour with 62 revolutions of he 
engines and about 60 pounds steam pressure. In 
trial with her Mallory propeller about one year 
ago itissaid that 11 knots were made. But that 
was only done by carrying comparatively excessiva 
steam pressure, the amount being put at between 
80 and 90 pounds by some who were on board at 
the time. No official statement of the pressure 
has been made public, but corroborating the state- 
ments that 1t was high is the fact that the propeller 
shaft was broken before the trials were all com-' 
pleted. That would seem to show no real gain in) 
speed, when the extra power is taken intoacconnt.} 
If there is such a superiority of propelling power in 
the screw over the Fowler wheel as has been’ 
stated in some of the “learned opinions” thas 
have been promulgated, the Mallory propeller— 
which is merely a screw used in connection with 
the steering apparatus of the Fowler wheel— 
should impart a speed of 1 knots with the same 
power that the Fowler whee uired to give 10, 
namely, 62 revolutions of the engines and about 64 

unds steam pressure. It is to be hoped that; 
hat will be done, If not, isit not well to inquire 
if a wheel has not been substituted at considerable. 
cost with no gain in or mancuvring qualt 
ties and an actual loss in lightness of oo ? 








A SMALL BUT BAD STREET HUMBUG, 


a ee ee 


To the Editor of the New-York Times: 


I see to-day on a Broadway corner near th 


Post Office arevivalof aswindle that was quit 

common afew years since, but which was broken 
up by my exposures of it inmy own and other 
journals. A clear solution of mercury is exhibited 


in little vials, which are sold at 10 to 25 cents each. 
When this fluid is put upon copper, silver, and 


some other metals the mercury is precipitated, 
and with a little rubbing it shows a brilliant silver- 
looking surface. This wiil iasta short time and 
then tarnish. But the bad feature is that mercury 
will dissolve gold or silver and destroy the tenac< 
ity of copper, brass, &0, Indeed, mercury is ased 
for dissolving out small particles of gold in mining 
operations. This cheap “silver solution” thu 
sold on the streets, and quite rapidly as I notice 
to-day—and to some inteiligent-appearing people. 
too—will greatly injure, if not destroy, any met 
upon which it is used. After my exposure of it a/ 
few years ago several housekeepers wrote me that 
they had ruined valuable sets of genuin9 silver, 
table and tea spoons by lenceanty applying this: 
silvery fluid. Mercury beat up with clay or other 
fine material, and rubbed upon metals, has the 
same effect in at first giving a beautiful polish ang} 
then destroying the tenacity. J. 
New-Yorks. Wednesday, July 27, 1881. 


7——_———— EE 
STQRM ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
Lone Brancu, July 30.—A severe rain- 


storm has been prevailing on the Atlantic coast 


since 7 A. M., to the delight of the owners of tha 


parched farm lands and to the disgust of the Sum< 
merhotel keepers. It isthe first rain in 27 days, 
the last being a mere shower. Thestormis so se< 
vere that signals have been flying all day from tha 
iron pier, warning the excursion steamers not ta 
land, the surf — and dangerous. No con- 
nection by boat to New-York has been made dur- 
ing the day. The flying spray almost penetrates 
the parlors of the beach hotels, and all the sojourn 
ers herve are keeping in-doors, 





A TIE IN A POLO MATCH. 
Newport, R. I, July 30.—The first game of 
polo of the present season was played this after< 
noon. The sides were as follows: Blues—J. Si 
Bryce, S. S. Howland, and Fred O. Beach; 
August Belmont, Jr., Frank A: 
burg. and H. L. Herbert. 


; Reds— 
pletoa, A. — 
played, each side winning four. 


sight games we 
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DORTS, THE MASON. 








A CHARACTER SKETOH. 


Jeanie, what was yon the minister was saying ? 
I kept the grip o’ it while be was praying, 

Saying it o’er and o’er 4 score o’ times, 

Though it got mixed wi’ tags © idle rhymes, 

Until a shower o’ texts came plash like rain, 

And fairly washed it clean oot o’ my brain. 


Folk telling him that he is grand at praying, 

He prays till ane forgets what he’s been saying; 
Pra‘s you stupid wi’ a thing that’s like a sermon, 
Dripping wat wi’ texts as wi’ the dews of Hcrmon. 
Oh, thor spoil a minister wi’ silly praises 

O’ a’ his paintit words and dainty phrases ! 


*Dwas something aboot faith and work. Let’s see— 
Ye're gleg at reading, Jass, and weel may be; 

Ye had rare schooling. I had almost none, 

But gnaw a book as dogs will gnaw a,bone: 

Look it up now, and let me see ’t in print= 

How that book smelis yet o’ your mother’s mint. 


She wasa woman! Oh, that ye may be 

To some one what your mocher was to me! 
And yet I never told her, hardly said 

Ae kindly word to her; and now she’s dead! 
Wae ame! Could I but see ber for a minute, 
And show my heart to her, and 2’ that’sin it! 


There, that’s it, lass; and are ye sure it’s Paul? 
“We're saved by faith, and no by works at all.” 
Read it again; it clean dumbfounders me ! 

Hand me my specs; unless my own eyes see 
The verv words, | will be bold to doubt it, _ 

And even then I’}] h.’e my thoughts about it. 


Ay! there it isas plain as print can make it, - 
God's very word, and nought on earth can snake it. 
Yet doubt in me grew fast as down frae thistle; 

I learnt the trick o’t ere I learnt to whistle; 

Surely my mind must ha’e some kind o’ thraw, 

For I could ne’er believe the nalf I saw. 


But for my work, I'll stand to it that none 
Could do a better job in hewing stone, 

Or buliding either, from a dry-stane dyke 
Up to a kirk and steeple, or the like; 

And is it nothing that I wrought wi’ burr, 
But couldna swear aye by the minister? 


I never hammered stone, until I saw 

Into its heart, and kent its inmost law; - 
For stones, too, ha’e their way, aud they maun be 
Humored, like women, each ia its degree. 

But all my work I did wi’ heart and might, 

Till even the whinstones knew they must go right. 


There’s the new brig, ‘twill stand as eure’s the 
Bank: 

The water-works—'twas I that dammed the tank 

Among the hills—it never leaked a gill. 

Did not Sir Hew himsel’ upbaud my skill 

And work, and vow that he was proud to call 

The man his friend that planned, and made {ft all? 


My work was true as plummet, line, and rule 
Could make it, though I had but little school, 
And never could believe the half 1 saw, 

I never plastered up an ugly flaw. 

God’s work is good, I said, and so is mine, 
Right human work, and therefore like divine. 


But look just at the kirk that Bailie Clyne 

Robbed them to build, aud then compare ’t wi’ 
mine. 

A bonnie elder he! to sit and look, 


. In the front loft, upon his gilt-clasped book ! 


How could I gang to kirk, and him sae crouse, 
Smirking at me in yon ramehackle hooss? 


I’mdying. Yes: but would you have me speak 
What is not true, because my breath comes weak? 
Oh, he believes of course whate’er he’s bi 
Then ny 4 his finger on his snuff-box lid; 
But for his work, they'll fina it eot some day, 
And sorry I’m that I shall be away. 


Just bide a wee; some wastiand wind, I’m thinking. 
Will car yon steeple reel, as 't had been drinking. 
Will they say then that faith which does not work 
Will save a man, although he cheat the kirk )— 
My end is near? forgiveness now is best ! 

Why should the end nv be like all the rest ? 


He’s to be provost, set him up! I hear 

He’s ta’en the crown o’ the causeway many a year, 
And drives his coach, and now he’s all the vogue— 
A ruling elder, yet the loon's a rogue. 

I tell ye, even in heaven if he should find me, 

I'd take my hat, and bang the door behind me. 


Draw up the blind; it’s growing unco’ dim. 
Read me a psalm—we'll say no more of him— 
A good strong psalm about the evil-doers 
Whom fora while the righteous one endures. 
Surely yon’s not tke sun that looks so dark, 
Nor that the singing o’ the evening !ark. 


What was I saying? Is this death at length, 

The strong one gripping at my failing strength? 

Well, my joh’s done—I'jl lay my tools aside: 

And there's your mother, all my joy and pride, 

She's ate the hearth neat, and the fire looks 
right; 


W's growing dark; but she'll ha’e a’ thing right. 


—Good Words. 
an me 


ROLES AND HOLLY. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Most people who know Rouen know the 
H6tel d@’ Angleterre, in its cheerful, noisy situa- 
tion on the Quai. One has heard different 
opinions expressed of it, as of most hotels, but 
it was never more cordially liked, or even 
loved, than by Jack and Jenny Falconer, who 
spent a few days there in the early Summer of 
1879. 

The weather was, of course, horrible, vary- 
Ing from wet and cold to wet and stuffy. But 


Jenny had never crossed the Channel before, ' 


and to her mind French rain shared the supe- 
riority of other French things, One could 


walk about in it all day without getting wet, | 


she declared. Jack agreed with her as to the 
charms of Rouen, the hotel, andthe rain. He 
was not always so enthusiastic, but it so hap- 
pened that the day after their arrival he fell 
in love. I cannot say it was the first time he 
had done this foolish thing. But as he was 
constantly being reminded by his friends and 
relations that it would be no use thinking of 
marrying till he was five-and-forty, he had 
found it necessary to nip off without remorse 
two or three budding fancies of his. For he 
could not expect any one to wait for him 
twenty years. 

** Girls wantso much in these days,” said 
4is advisers. 

Jack sighed and supposed they did. 

Jenny was his sister, ten years younger than 
himself, and his devoted friend. These two 
young people, whose good birth and scanty 
fortunes were witnessed to by their appear- 
ance, and who, in planning a rough tour in 
Normandy, had not counted on meeting any 
civilized compatriots, were sitting in one of 
the white-curtained windows of the little sa- 
ton looking out at the men and women who 
tripped merrily past under the trees and the 
darkening sky. There were one or two other 
people in the room, but they were not interest- 
ing. Jenny looked out, and made little excla- 
mations, and kept up a constant low-voiced 
talk with her brother. Now and then she 
leaned back in her chair for a moment, with 


byes half closed, as if she wanted to realize | 


where she was; but the merry brown eyes 


were soon wide open again and dancing with 
vleasure, 


* Oh, Jack, here’s something beautiful com- 
ing in |” she murmured, happening to look 
round at the door. 


“ I wish it was dinner,” said Jack; but then 
he held his tongue, perceiving that Jenny was 
right, and quietly watched three ladies follow- 
ing each other into the room. 

First, there was the mother, a tall, thin 
woman, whom Jack and Jenny at first 
thought very awful ana dignified, discovering 
afterward that she was as meek asa lamb. 
Then there were two girls—one a bonny good- 
natured-looking person, the other the beauty 
who had sosuddenly impressed both the young 
travelers, She was very handsome; she looked 
rather tired and indifferent, and was wrapped 
in a Shetland shawl. She had large blue 
eyes, and marked black eyebrows, and dark, 
smooth hair. She looked slowly round the 
room, letting her eyes linger a moment on 


the bright, attractive faces of Jack and 
Jenny, which were now turned to the 
window ain. She sat down near her 
mother and sister, and they spoke to each 
other im a low voice, They were evidently 
people who considered themselves of im- 
portance, 

Very soon after they came in dinner was 
ready, and Jenny had the happiness of 
placing herself next to the admired object, 
who took no notice of her. But not in 
this way was Jenny to be repressed. She 
had studied the poets, who had convinced 
her that the greatest ladies had hearts and 
minds like the smallest, and cared just as 
much to be liked, and admired, and amused. 
Jack wished very much, in his place beyond 
Jenny, that Jenny’s neighbor would be good- 
natured enough to speak to her. He was star- 
tled by Jenny’s gemma f beginning to talk to 
ber meighbor. and could hardly refrain from 





giving the child an admonishing nudge, but 
waited a moment, and saw that it was not 
necessary. Jenny, with a beaming face, had 
begun by asking the beauty whether Rouen 
was not the most charming old town she had 
ever seen. 

“T haven’t seen it yet,’’ was the answer, 
given with an amiable and slightiy amused 
smile. ‘We only came just new, and 
thought the drive from the station hideous. 
Rouen ought to be old, surely, and it looks es 
new as Paris.”’ 

“ But isn’t Paris beautiful!’ exclaimed Jenr- 
ny. ‘‘Oh, but you haven't seen the old streets, 
and the churches, and the Palais de Justice, 
and the Grosse Horloge. That, I do think, is 
the jolliest of all, Isn’t it, Jack?” 

‘*] shall see it all, no doubt,” said the young 
lady, with a momentary glance past Jenny at 
her brother, who was looking supernaturally 
grave. ‘*What is the Grosse Horloge? Is it 
in the cathedral ?” ‘ 

‘Explain, Jack,” said Jenny. 

Jack looked up rather timidly, and met the 
questioner’s blue eyes. They were quite calm 
and agreeable; she did notin the least share 
or understand his shyness. 

** An old clock on an old archway, corner of 
four streets, sixteenth century, curious bas- 
reliefs and things,” he said, and he quite hated 
Jenny tor bringing him out in the character of 
a guide-book. 

‘*Thank you,” said the stranger, still look- 
ing very amiable; and then she asked Jenny 
some other question, which the child answered 
in her usual chatterbox fashion. 

The beauty’s mother, who was sitting on the 
other side of her, and her sister, who was be- 
yond again, presently joined in the conversa- 
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tion, and Jack was again drawn intoit. By 
the time dinner was over he had quite recov- 
ered his good temper, and was much pleased 
to see that the ladies did not seem tired of 
Jenny, but went on talking to her in the sa/on. 
But now it was the other sister who stood at 
the window with her, for the beauty wrapped 
herself in her shawl and retired to a corner 
with a novel, 

Jack lighted a cigar and went out. It was 
not raining, though everything was wet, and 
he came and stood outside the open window 
and talked to the two girls. 

“*Greet thy brother and pass on!’ It is just 
that in traveling, for these people who were 
laughing together and liking each other’s com- 
pany had not even an idea of each other's 
name, 

It grew darker; the stars came out, the 
lamps were lit, a thousand more lights danced 
and trembled on the blackness of the Seine. 

Then came the voice of the newspaper man 
hurrying along the Quai. ‘‘La France d’man- 
dez la France.” ‘Things become precious by 
their associations, and many times since have 
Jack and Jenny reminded each other of a cer- 
tain Saturday evening by that commonplace 
little cry. 

Through all the early part of Sunday they 
had not much intercourse with their friends, 
except smiles from one table and the other at 
breakfast-time. It was the Féte-Dieu, and 
Rouen being one of those fortunate towns 
where processions were not forbidden, Jack 
and Jenny spent a}l the morning running after 
them. They stood with the little crowd of 
peasants and townspeople under the great gray 
western arch of the cathedral, while the bells 
clanged overhead, and slowly, slowly, the 
gorgeous ranks of priests, and acolytes, and 
choir-boys, in scarlet and lace, came winding 
out of the great door. The air was full of in- 
cense, the soldiers in the square rattled off with 
trumpets and kettledrums, and the procession 
moved away, brilliant in color under a gloomy 
sky, down the dark narrow streets bung along 
with white and festooned with flowers. 


In the afternoon they went to SNaint-Ouen, 
and saw another procession, this time of girls 
and children with wreaths on their curled 
heads, ali dressed in white and blue and mar- 
shaled by Sisters of Charity. The sun broke 
out as this army crossed the great Place de la 
République, with a blaze of heat that almost 
made one wish for the clouds back again. 
Jack and Jenny went back again into the 
church for coolness, and there there they 
found their friends, whom they had missed in 
the crowd, and under those tall, solemn spring- 
ing arches they wandered about together for a 
for a long time. Afterward they went into 
the garden, and sat under the chestnut trees, 
and Jack forgot his rough tourist clothes, 
and made himself most agreeable. Stella, 
as he and Jenny had named her, was 
delightfully provoking. She declared that she 
hated sight-seeing, and above all things cathe- 
drals; they were all alike, and all tiring and 
tiresome. She would not goto the museum; 
she was perfectly sick of old china; old streets 
smelled nasty. Altogether she hated being 
abroad. and would be very giad to find her- 
self in England acain. Jenny listened in hor- 
ror, which deepened as she actually heard 
Jack agreeing with some of these sentiments. 
Still she was pretty sure that Stella liked one 
thing, and that was talking toJack. Jenny 
herself thought she had never seen Jack look- 
ing so handsome; and, dear me! Jenny won- 
dered whether, when she grew up, any one 
would ever look at her as Jack looked at Ntella, 
and whether she would be able to preserve 
such a cool, easy air as Stella did through it all, 

In the evening it poured with rain, but time 
did not hang heavy to any of these young peo- 
ple. The mother was perhaps rather bored; 
she sat by the table turning over Galignani, 
and yawned several times. Her two daughters 
were sitting in the window nearest the door, 
with Jack and Jenny in attendance. The win- 
dow was open, for it was very warm, ard on 
the broad asphalt pavement the rain was 
splashing and dancing in a number of little 
fountains. People, as they hurried by the 


woman in the newspaper kiosk opposite, looked | 


up and saw four laughing faces at the window 
of the hotel. The young English travelers 
were full of childish jokes. Thsy laughed at 
the rain, at the passers-by, at the melancholy 
shiver in the voice of ‘‘La France” as he 
came splashing along on his nightly round. 
At last the mother joined them, and put 
an end to all this foolish jollity by inviting 
her daughters to go to bed, and adding some- 
thing about ‘‘our journey to-morrow.”’ The 
faces of Jack and Jenny fell each a yard. 

* You're not going to-morrow !” said Jenny, 
tragically. 
to-morrow, in the middle of the 
day,” answered Stella’s sister, with unfeeling 
cheerfulness. 

““Oh Jack, do you hear that !’’ exclaimed 
Jenny. ‘‘And we bave got to stay here till 
Wednesday! Oh dear, what shall we do!”’ 

‘** We must be thankful for past blessings,” 
ssid Jack. ‘‘It is dreadful news, though.” — 


Jenny shook her head and sighed deeply. 
The mother smiled, the sister laugned. Stella 
lifted her eyes and looked at Jack; the effort 
with which he spoke had impressed her a little, 
For one instant they looked at each other. 
Stella was suddenly grave, and not indiffer- 
ent; there was even some slight trouble in her 
face, which Jack watehed for a moment aiter 
she had turned her eyes away, wondering 
what it meant. 

Yhe next morning was rather finer. Jack 
and Jenny had a little talk after breakfast 
with their friends, and Jack, hearing Stella’s 
mother lamenting over all she had to do, 
begged to knowif he could help her in any 
way. After a little hesitation she gave hima 
card, and asked him to bs so kind, when he 
went out, as to fetch her letters from the Post 
Office. Thus Jack discovered that her name 
was Meyrick—Mrs. Lionel Meyrick. Jenny, 
whose provincial young mind had decided that 
| she was a Countess, was rather disappointed. 
; There was only one letter for Mrs. Meyrick, 
| which Jack conveyed at once back to the hotel. 
She was standing alone in the salon, appar- 
ently waiting for it. 
| ‘*Now you know my name,”’ she said very 
sweetly to Jack, ‘‘so I hope you will tell me 
yours. Falconer,” she went on, when Jack 
had obeyed; ‘“‘thatis a name I know. 
you any relations in Dorsetshire ?”’ 

i ‘* No, not thatI ever heard of,” answered 
| Jack. 

‘* Ah well—now I must go, for I havea great 
deal to do,’’ said she. I daresay we shall see 
you again to aay good-bye.”’ 

She nodded her head and went away up 
stairs. 

“Well, what are we to do?’ said Jack. 
‘* We can’t stay in-doors all the morning, and 
yet we must not be out too long. I know. 
Come along, Jenny. 

Jack divulged his plans as they hurried 
along the Quai, and up the Rue du Grand 
Pont and the Ruo des Carmes, where Jenny 
was much tempted by the fascinating shop 
windows. But at last they came to the flower 
market, crowded with sweet’ white pinks and 
a goodly mixture of roses. Jack bought a 
great bunch of the reddest roses, and paid at 
once what their smiling seller chose to ask. 
Jenny, who had seldom bought flowers, was 
surprised at their cheapness. Jack was not, 
but being a poor man, he liked being cheated 
better than bargaining. He carried them bagk 
to the hotel, admired by every one in the 
streets, and arranged with Jenny that she 
should take them up to Mrs. Meyrick’s door, 
and give them, if possible, into Stella's own 
hands, 

‘*Miss Meyrick—I thought she was some- 
thing much grander than that,” said Jenny. 
‘* But there’s one good thing, Jack; she is not 
above you, as I thought she was. Notso far 
beyond your reach,” 

‘“What nonsense you talk!” said Jack, 
“Above m~ indeed! When a man’s a gentle- 
man. there’s no obstacle except money. That 
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is anawful one, and Miss Meyrick may easily 
be as rich or richer than any nobleman’s 
daughter inthe kingdom. They don’t travel 
like millionaires, though. 

‘No; [ don’t balivve they have evena maid,” 
said tener: 

_ When they got to the hotel Jenny took the 
roses and went along the hall. Madame, in 
her office, and the femmes de chambre on their 
bench outside, all made exclamations at this 
sudden entrance of Summer. 

Jack lingered a moment at the door unde- 
cided whether he should go out again or turn 
into the salon. Before he did either, Jenny, at 
the foot of the stairs, turned her head an} beck- 
oned to him. He was beside her in a moment, 
and they mounted the first few steps together. 
The dGarktwisted staircase, with its mottled 
carpet, was for once the background of a pic- 
ture, for Stella was coming down alone. She 
would have passed the brother and sister with 
asmile, but her eyes fell on the roses, and she 
exclaimed, ‘* How lovely !’’ almost in spite of 
herself. 

‘“*They are for you,” said Jenny, holding 
them out to her. 

‘“*For me?” said Stella, smiling quite won- 
derfully, as she bent down her face to the cool 
rosy sweetness. 

She did not seem to believe it, looking half 
amused, half surprised, as Jenny tried to put 
the flowers into her hand. 

‘* We thought you might like them on the 
journey,” said Jack, feeling that it was too 
foolish not to speak at all. ‘* And I hope, 
when you look at them, you won’t forget us 
instantly.” 

“Ttisa great deal too good of you,’’ said 
Stella. ‘*‘Mamma and my sister will be de- 
lighted.” ; 

‘They are for you, please,’ said Jenny. 

“ Well, I am delighted. But I couldn’t be 
so selfish as to appropriate all this bunch, you 
know.” 

‘* atleast you will wear one—this one?’ 
said Jack, disentangling the reddest and 
sweetest bud of all. 

‘* Very well—thanks. Yes, 1 will wear it,”’ 
Stella answered ; but there was a shade of some- 
thing in her manner which warned Jack that 
he must not presume on her graciousness. 

For the moment it made him feel unreason- 
ably miserable. Then she looked at him and 
smiled so sweetly that he was comforted. She 
turned round, carrying the flowers, and said 
she would take them to her mother’s room. 

‘* Come with me,” she said to Jenny, putting 
her hand in her arm. 

Jenny obeyed joyfully, and Jack retreated 
down stairs and went out to walk up and 
down the Quai, not quite sure whether he had 
made a foo) of himself or not, 

Up stairs Stella very soon gave up Jenny 
into the care of her good-natured sister, who 
presently brought her down intothesalon. At 
this time of day they hadthe room to them- 
selves. Jack walked past the windows now 
and then, but did not come in. He saw that 
Stella was not there, 

‘““There’s Jack |”? said Jenny, jumping up to 
look after him on one of these occasions, ‘I 
should so like to know what you think of 
Jack,” she added, sitting down again by her 
friend. 

‘““What everybody must think—that he is 
very good-looking. You are a lucky girl to 
have such a brother.” 

*“‘Ah, he’s quite perfect. If he was only 
rich! Shall I tell you what he would do if he 
was rich—at least what he would like to do?’ 

** Yes, tell me,’’ said Miss Meyrick ‘amiably. 

“‘Thardly think Ican. You must promise 
to forgive me, and never to say that I men- 
tioned it.” 

‘Oh, [ll promise anything you like.”’ 

Jenny’s face had suddenly become scarlet. 
Her eyes looked large and mysterious. She 
drew a long breath before speaking. 

“Well, he would like to marry your sister. 
Yes, it’s true; he perfectly adores her. Oh, 
please remember your promise,”’ cried Jeany 
anxiously. . 

She was alarmed by the sudden change of 
expression in her companion’s face, Miss 
Meyrick’s agreeable smile suddenly vanished, 
and was succeeded by a look of consternation. 

‘“*Oh, child !’ she exclaimed under her 
breath. 

At the first instant Jenny thought she was 
really angry, but she recovered herself, though 
still looking very grave, end laid her hand on 
Jenny’s as she sat beside her. 

‘“ My sister would be vexed,” she said, “ if 
she knew what those roses meant.” 

** You won’t tell her ?” said Jenny. 

‘* No, I shall not tell her; but do you know 
that you are too old to let yourself talk such 
nonsense ? Agirl of your age ought to be 
wiser.°* 

This was said very kindly, and Jenny felt 
extremely penitent. 

‘* Tm very sorry,” she said. ‘‘It may be 
nonsense, but it’s true, you know.” 

‘* Then listen to me and [ll tell you some- 
thing,’’ said Miss Meyrick. ‘*‘ You and your 
brother had better put this out of your heads 
as soon as you possibly can. [ will tell youa 
secret inmy turn. My sister is—not exactly 
engaged, but as good as engaged. So you had 
better forget all aboutus. Horrid, disappoint- 
ing people, are we not ?”’ 

Miss Meyrick paused and sighed. Then she 
looked at Jenny and smiled most charmingly. 
She was not pretty, like Stella, but her manner 
and smile were irresistible: 

‘*Do kiss me before you go,” said Jenny, 
and she instantly and willingly complied. 

**T don’t think we shall forget each other 
very soon,” said. she. 

Poor Jenny was plunged in sadness. She 
looked on silently and dismally at the de- 
parture of their friends, and .watched Jack 
with an almost bitter expression as he helped 
them and saw them off, with all the politeness 
of whieh he was so capable. When they got 
into the cab, Stella herself was holding the 
roses, and the bud that Jack had chosen was 
fastened into her button-hole. She and her 
mother and sister all smiled and nodded with 
great friendliness as they drove away, Mrs. 
Meyrick had gone so far as to hope that 
they might meet again some day in 
England, to which Jack responded radiantly. 
Stella’s sister looked at Jenny with kind sym- 
pathy, and wished her good-bye specially and 
affectionately. Jenny understood this, but it 
did not make her any happier. She was an- 
gry with them and with her herself, and felt 
almost glad when they were gone. 

That afternoon the sun shone, and white 
clouds chased each other across a brilliant!y 
blue sky. They drove up to Bon Secours, and 
there, standing at the foot of the great gilded 
crucifix in the cemetery, and looking down on 
that glorious view, Jack suddenly missed Jen- 
ny’s enthusiasm, and asked what was the mat- 
ter. Jenny confessed in fear and trembling. 
Besides the misery of telling Jack such news 
she was atraid that by her stupidity she had 
spoiled the tour in Normandy for them both. 
But Jack was never inclined to be hard on his 
little sister. 

“All right,’”? he said. 
her the roses.” 

After some minutes’ silence, gazing thought- 
fully down the shining valley, ts said: 

**Don’t sulk about it, Jenny, whatever you 
do. It’s the best thing that could have hap- 
pened, don’t you see? Much better than going 
on talking about them, as we should have done, 
and getting worse and worse. Now we will 
both swear not to mention their name for the 
next month, and to behave properly and en- 
joy ourselves. If you attempt to mope I shall 
take you straight back home at once.”’ 

Jenny agreed to this arrangement as cheer- 
fully as she could, and in all the new and 
amusing experiences that followed after Rouen 
she found less and less difficulty in keeping up 
her spirits to the mark that Jack had set for 
her. His own behavior she thought quite he- 
roic, 

Only once or twice, in specially romantic 
places, among the rocks a Falaise, on the 
green flower-sprinkled cliffs between Arro- 
manches and Asnelles, looking down over a 
blue and purple sea, Jenny seemeil to feel a 
sudden check on her light-heartedness. She 
glanced.at her brother, and saw that he had 
not forgotten the hotel at Rouen, the two fas- 
cinating travelers who had crossed their path 
there, the bunch of red roses that had gone 
away in Stella’s own hand, 


“We won’t grudge 


CHAPTER ITI. 


It is hardly necessary to say that Jack and 
Jenny, going back to England with the full 
expectation of meeting their friends again at 
once in that small country, were disappointed, 
and did not see or hear of them at all. Each 
of them privately watched the papers for the 
announcement of Stella’s marriage, but they 
never saw it. : 

Jack spent Christmas at home—his father 
was a small squire in the middle of England— 
and, a few days after, made a journey of some 
length to visit his godfather, Mr. Wolfe, an 
eccentric old bachelor, who had always told 
him that he meant to leave him nothing. 
Jack did not mind much, though he could not 
quite agree with Mr. Wolfe that having 
enough to live on must be certain ruin to a 
young man. He. knew little of his god- 
father, and did not like him. His visits to 
him were few and far between, and he would 
willingly have avoided him altogether, but 
his mother always rejoiced so much 
when Mr. Wolfe’s invitations came that 
Jack could not find it in his heart to 
refuse them. 

Coldfield Court had attractions of its own 
independent of its master. It was a fine old 
red brick house. standing high in the middle 
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of a wild, sandy, picturesque park. There 


‘were acres of gorse and heather and fern; 


there were groups and plantations of great 
hollies, cénturies old, bordering large pools, 
delightful either for skating or fishing. Nearer 
the house there wasa noble avenue of oaks. 
Mr. Wolfe preserved strictly, and the park 
was full of game. Jack’s visits there had gen- 
erally been in the shooting season; and it was 
pleasant, atany rate, to remember the long 
days he had spent wandering ebout with his 
ola friend the keeper. Mr. Woife seldom 
went out himself, being often ill and always 
nervous. 

When Jack arrived on this occasion, about 
five o’clock in che afternoon, the butler told 
him that his master wished to see him at once, 
and took him through some gloomy passages 
to a large, high, darkly furnished room, where 
Mr. Wolfe, small and ‘pinched, and not unlike 
a weasel, was sitting by the fire in his dress- 
ing-gown. 

He received Jack kindly, inquired for his 
father and mother, and then, !ooking him all 
over with his sharp little eyes, asked whether 
he had brought any evening clothes. 

‘*To be sure [ have,” said Jack; rather sur- 
prised at the question. 

‘* Ah, that’s a good thing, for I’m 1m a horrid 
fix,” said Mr. Wolfe. ‘I have two ladies 
staying here, and nobody to entertain them. 
However, if you are properly dressed, you can 
take my place very well.” 

“Are not you weil enough to come down, 
Sir?” said Jack. 

‘*No, ’m not. Now, look here. I won’t 
keep you iong, but we must have a little talk 
on business. Did you ever hear me speak of a 
distant cousin of mine, who might have mar- 
ried me, but chose instead to marry a fellow 
called Manning ?”’ 

Jack thought not. 

‘* Well, that doesn’t natter. I forgave her, 
and she made me godfather to one of her 
daughters. You didn’t know Ihad any god- 
children besides yourself? Well, I have only 
this one. I think you would makea very good 
match. You are both as poor as church mice 
to begin with. Don’t interrupt me. If you 
marry Victoria Manning I shall leave each of 
you fifty thousand pounds, and throw in this 
place into the bargain. You won’t have long 
to wait. I shall not be alive next Christmas, 
What are you jumping about for ?”’ 

Jack sprang to his feet, and came a few steps 
nearer to the old man. 

‘* It’s impossible,’ he began. 

‘“‘Just sit down again, you blundering fel- 
low, will you, and listen to me?’ cried Mr. 
Wolfe, in his peevish high-pitched voice, ‘* Vic- 
toria has nothing to live upon, I tellyou. Her 
mother has made an utter fool of herself, and 
the children are dependent on her. They think 
a great dex! of themselves, but they are next 
door to beggars. A year ago the mother came 
here and explained it all te me. 1! told her 
that if the girl would marry the husband I[ 
chose for her, I would do as I say—leave her 
fifty thousand pounds. I sent her away -with 
that proposition to her daughter. 1| suspect 
Miss Victoria was as troublesome as you are. 
sut her mother wrote and told me that she 


had made her promise one thing—to get 
entangled with nobody elsa till she had 
seen the man I wished her to marry. 


That’s enough. I know what mothers are, 
We shall have no serious trouble with the 
young lady. I have not been able to arrange 
a meeting till now, for various reasons. A 
year isa longtime, but her mother tells me 
she has kept her word. Wise girl—as wise as 
she is pretty, Master Jack; so now let us have 
your little outburst.” 

Mr. Wolfe had talked himself into a good 
humor. Jack, on the contrary, had listened 
with deepening indignation. He tried to con- 
trol himself, and not to show his contempt and 
disgust too strongly. 


**T could not possibly agree to such 
an arrangement,” he said, even if f{ 
were going to starve, which [am not. You 


told me long ago that you meant to leave me 
nothing. Keep to that, please. Leave it all 
to the young lady. 
to do with it.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Wolfe, ‘‘ I meant to act fair- 
ly by you both, and to know at the same time 
where my money is going. I have no rela- 
tions. Unless you marry, neither of you will 
touch a penny of it. I shall leave it all to 
charities. Money is a great power,’’ he went 
on, rubbing his hands. ‘‘One can play with 
lives like chessmen wien one has money 
enough. Come, you won’t be so unfeeling as 
to condemn Miss Manning to poverty when 
her fortune depends on no one but you :” 


Jack stared at him; he was somehow 
fascinated by the little yellow wrinkled 
man. He thought he might be the Evil | 
Spirit himself, sitting crouched up there, 


tempting him to sell his soul for this splendid 
share of money and lands. It was terrible; 
but there was not any failing in his resolution. 
The idea of being taken up and used by such a 
man as this was more and more odious to him, 

Mr. Wolfe sat there in the firelight and 
watched him with twinkling eyes. He thought 
Jack was yielding, but he was mistaken. 

After a long pause the young man spoke. 

“*T tell you again, Sir, it is impossible.’’ 

‘* 4 word only to ba found in the dictionary 
of fools,’ Mr. Wolfe quoted from a man not 
more scrupulous than himself. ‘Of course I 
aid not expect you to agree atonce. Besides, 
if you did agree, the matter would noi be set- 
tled. There is the young lady to please, you 
must remember. I have no doubt of your ad- 
miring her, but it is quite on the cards that she 
may not admire you. However, that will soon 
be decided.” 

‘You don’t understand me,” said Jack, 
frowning. ‘‘I decline to enter into the affair 
atallin any way. What you do or don’t do 
with your money is nothing to me. I never 
expected it, and I won’t have it. I won’t 
touch it,’’ 

‘If you and Victoria Manning like each 
other, you will have it,’’ said Mr, Wolfe. 

‘*T don’t want to see Miss Manning,” pro- 
tested Jack; ‘‘you must find some other fel- 
low if you can. With such a condition, 
though, every man I know would answer you 
as I do.”’ 

‘* You must have a very soft setof friends,” 


said Mr. Wolfe, grinning hideously, ‘ Anda 
rude and ungrateful set, too.” 

Jack blushed. 

‘*Of course you mean kindly, Sir,” he 
began. 

‘* Never mind what I mean. I mean to 


make my will in a day or two. By the bye, 
if you don’t wish to see Miss Manning, you 
must go away to-night, for she and her 
mother are staying here. But, of course, 
with your sentiments I can’t ask you to enter- 
tain them.” 

‘*You are putting me in an awfully awk- 
ward position,” said Jack. 

“Tt is all your own fault. They don’t 
know who youare. I did not tell them in so 
many words that you were coming, and they 
have never heard your name, Now, behave 
decently for once. Go down stairs and make 
yoursei!f as pleasant as you can.”’ 

Jack gave in to this, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. If these ladies did not actually know 
him to be the hero of Mr. Wolfe’s plan, he 
thought there need not be any particular awk- 
wardness in his meeting them. It was notin 
his nature to be reserved and out of temper; 
he liked the society of women, and it must be 
confessed that he felt rather curious to see Mr. 
Wolfe’s goddaughter. Also, he was very 
hungry. is journey had been followed by a 
long drive from the station, and he saw no 
prospect of dinner except with the ladies wkfo 
were staying in the house. 

He thought, altogether, it was the strangest 
adventure he had ever known. He felt 
a sort of excitement all the time he was 
dressing for dinner, amd as he went down 
the dark old staircase his heart was 
beating faster than if had ever done since that 
day in the Rouen hotel, six months ago, when 
he chose the rosebud for Stella to wear. He 
wondered why he should think of Stella that 
evening, when he had so wisely resolved not to 
think of her at all, and to bury that fancy 
in oblivion. No one, not even Jenny, knew 
how much and how often he thought ef her. 

As Jack crossed the hali to the seldom-used 
drawing-room, he saw that the old family por- 
traits, and the carved cabinets, and helmets, 
and stags’ heads, were all crowned and gar- 
landed with holly, shining out against the 
brown walls. He supposed that this had been 
done in honor of Mr. Wolfe’s Christmas vis- 
itors, for certainly there was little Christmas 
joy about the old man himself. Then he 

ushed open one of the double doors that 

ed into the drawing-room. A great, desolate, 
flaring room it was, quite dazzling, ashe walked 
in from the softer light of the hall. Two 
chandeliers and a blazing fire were reflected 
in several large mirrors; the white and gold 
chairs were set round stiffly on a carpet of 
brilliant colors. Here also were holly and ivy, 
wreathing the pictures and the mirror frames, 
By the fire there was a long, high-backed sofa, 
on which a lady was sitting, dressed in white 
and pink, with a feather screen in her nand,. 
She sat motionless and gazed in the strangest 
way atthe young man ashe camein. Jack 
looked remarkably well in his evening clothes, 
They gave just the touch of elegance that was 
wanted to his handsome bronzed face and tall, 
strong figure. His eyes were bright and eager ; 
he came into the room with a graceful confi- 
dence, as if he were sure of making a good im- 
pression. The fact was that beyond the claims 
of a little personal vanity, which he shared 
with other young men, Jack did not much care 
what impression he made on these ladies. He 


icannot have anything | 
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had been shy enough at Rouen with the charm- 
ing strangers there. And even now his self- 
complacency did not last very long. 

The lady on the sofa looked pale and worn, 
and unhappy. But when her eyes fell on Jack 
her face took first an expression of bewilder- 
ment, then of extreme, unbelieving amazement. 
She colored deeply, and stood up, dropping 
her screen as she did so. She stood thereina 
blaze of light and looked at Jack, who stopped 
short in equal confusion on his way across the 
room. ‘Iwothoughts flashed into his brain, 
the second losing itseif for a moment in the 
wonder of the first. ‘“Itis Stella! What can 
this mean?’ 

He could not collect himself at once; hut the 
occasion seemed even more overwhelming to 
her than to him. She did not speak, or .tep 








forward; she turned away her face, and 
stooped to pick up the screen at her 
fect. Was it Stella, or an apparition? 
Jack wondered whether he ad sud- 
denly gone mad, and was _ beginning 
to see visions created by his own brain. But 
he felt he must speak to her. He walked 


slowly toward her, gazing at her all tho time. 
She would not meet his eyes. But she was 
certainly a real woman; a vision never 
flusked and trembled in that very human 
way! Jack suddenly spoke, his voice had an 
unnatural sound in it: but that was better 
than silence, 

‘“‘AmJinan enchanted palace? And is it 
you, Miss Meyrick, or your ghost?” 

Stella seemed to recover herself with a little 
start. She laughed oddly and nervously, and 
held out her hand. 

“T thought it was you,” she said: ‘* but I 
really could not believe my eyes, for you are 
the very last person I should have expected to 
sce. Yes, | rather think the piace is enchant- 
ed, aud Mr. Wolfe is just like a little old 
wizard, isn’t he 2?” 

‘** But how do you come to be here?’ said 
Jack, painfully conscious of a mystery. ‘Do 
[ seem curious—but it is so amazing. I 
thought be said there were only two ladies 
here—Mrse. and Miss—’’ he stopped, for 
somehow the name stuck in his throat. He 
looked appealingly at Stella, but her eyes 
were fixed on her bracelet, which she was 
twisting uneasily round and round. 

‘* For goodness sake explain italltome. I 
am perfectly mystified,’’ he said. 

Stella would not look at him. She shook 
her head and drew a quick breath. Jack was 
filled with agony, for he sawa tear fall and 
sparkle on the bracelet. 

‘* What have I said?’ he muttered. 

“Who did you say—what name—you ex- 
pected to find here?’ asked Steila in a low 
voice. 

‘* Miss Manning. 
her ?” 

“Yas, she is here. No, [ can't endure her. 
She is perfectly odious,” Stella answered more 
decidedly. 

**] think she must ,?> gaid Jack, half to 
himself. ‘* You would not believe, Miss Mey- 
rick, what an awful, disgraceful fix my old 
godfather has been trying to put mein. But 
perhaps you have heard of it already ”’ 

Stella bent her head. 

**Do you mind letting me know who told 
you?’ 

Stella hesitated a moment. Then she an- 
swered so low that Jack could hardly hear her: 
‘*Miss Manning’s mother. But I did not know 
it was you.” 

‘* It won’t be me, that is quite certain,’ 
Jack cheerfully. 

He was doing his best to feel as if all was 
right and natural, as if he need not be so im- 
measurably surprised at meeting Stella there. 
He could not help seeing tliat her manner was 
extremely odd, so odd that if it had not been 
for their mutual recognition he could hardly 
have believed it was herself, the cool, indif- 
ferent, self-possessed Miss Meyrick. He won- 
dere: if this strangeness could be caused by 


Is she here? Do you like 


be,”’ 


’ said 


| her sister’s having told her of his hopeless 


dmiration. Surely not; she must be too 
well used to hearing of her conquests. He 
talked on bravely, Stella scarcely answering 
lim, till sometody else come into the room. 
Stella did not look up, bui sat shading her face 
with the screen. Jack turned his head anx- 
iously. Who was coming now ? 


If was a tall woman in bleck—Mrs. Mey- | 





rick, as he at once knew! She also recog- 
nized him; she turned a little pale as shoe 
smiling!y shook hands with him, and glanced 
et her daughter. Tho next moment dinner 
was announced. It seemed that mo more 
ladies were expected to appear. Poor Jack 
was so utterly mystified that he gave up the 


| hope of ever fathoming the mystery, offered 


his arm to Mrs. Meyrick, and led her into the 
dining-room. Mrs. Meyrick, fortunately, 
was less overwhelmed than her daughter by 
this unlooked-ior meeting. She talked per- 
severingly to Jack, while Stella remained 








| silent. She apparently could not even pre- 
tend an interest in foreign tours, skating, 
dancing, theatres, any of the subjects | 
that her mother and Jack were so busily ex- 


hausting. It was not till dinner was over, and 
the ladies were back in the drawing-room, that 
shesuddenly recovered her speech. 

“This isa nice end of it all, mamma,”’ 
said. ‘‘l always wanted you to insist on know- 
ing the man’s name. Of course, by this time 
he understands, but before you came down he 
told me about the ‘ disgracctul fix,’ as he very 
rightly called it, and how resolved he was to 
have nothing to do withit. Of course it is dis- 
graceful, and we have lowered ourselves be- 
yond measure by ever listening to Mr. Wolfe 
fora moment. NowI hope you will agree 
with me. We must get away from this horrid 
place to-morrow morning. Tho thing has 
settled itself most wonderfully.” 

‘**What do you mean ?”’ said Mrs, Meyrick. 
**Did not he know who you were?’ 

‘*No! he expected to see Miss Manning. He 
had no idea that my name was not the sameas 
yours. Nothing more dreadful could possibiy 
have happened.” 

‘* But, my dear child, he admires you very 
much; and you always said how much you 
liked him.”’ 

“He hates Miss Manning,” said Stella. ‘‘ He 
hates a girl that could have lent herself to such 
a plan—he said as much, and I agreed with 
him.’’ 


she 


‘What a terrible pity!’’ said Mrs. Mey- 
rick, walking up and down the room. 
‘Really, Victoria, your prejudices—I see 
nothing disgraceful in the plan, | never 
did. Such arrangements are constantly 
made in other countries. This has been 


badly managed, certainly. But with such 
consequences depending on it; so important 
to you—well, itis really a dreadful business. 
Mr. Wolfe asked me to go and see him after 
dinner. I must tell him of the former ac- 
quaintance. I shan’t mention any doubts yet, 
because I really think—and he would be sv 
sadly disappointed, poor man.” 


She hurried out of the room. Stella hesi- 
tated a-moment whether she also should dis- 
appear. She doubted whether Jack would 
think it his duty to join them. If he did, she 
almost thought she would like to have it out 
with him, to ask him to forget the whole at- 
fair, to tell him that they were going away *o- 
morrow, and that she, too, was only anxious 
for Mr. Wolfe to be disappointed. She had 
never known how hateful the plan had been 
tillshe saw Jack’s feeling about it in his hon- 
est face that evening. Had fortune-seekers, 
she asked herself, ever such a lesson before ‘ 
Jack, in the meanwhile, had left the dining- 
room and gone oui into the moonlit evening, 
to think things over, with a cigar. <A fresh 
breeze was blowing, the ouks were shaking 
their great arms under a sky of mysterious 
silver light, over which flocks of white clouds 
were driving. He could not he!p understand- 
ingitall. Nothing needed explanation now, 
except the difference of names, it was he, 
himself, to whom Stella had been ‘‘as good as 
engaged” inthe Summer. It all tallied with 
what Mr. Wolfe had told him. The whole 
thing was like a strange exciting dream. Jack, 
whose clear young mind preferred realities, 
was determined to bring the dream to an end, 
one way or another. He loved Stella—this 
new glimpse of her had taught him how much 
—and it would have been only too easy for 
him now to enter into his godfather’s plan. 
But he hated the plan as strongly a3 ever, and 
he believed that she hated it, too. 

He walked into the drawing-room looking 
very grave and determined. Stella, who was 
sitting there alone, glanced up at him, and 
saw that he had made some resolution. She 
felt almost afraid of him; her shy young 
admirer seemed to have developed into a 
grand moralist, and she, too, heartily wished 
that this ordeal were over. He came and 
stood silently by the fire for a moment, lean- 
ing against the corner of the chimney-piece. 
Stella made an effort, and spoke to him. 

‘Mr. Falconer, we bad no wish to deceive 
you. My mother has been married twice 
—her second husband was Mr. Meyrick. My 
sister and I—our name is Manning. You un- 
derstand it all now, don’t you ?”’ 

‘* T suppose I do,’’ said Jack. 

“‘-You are disappointed in us,” Stella went 
on, her. voiee trembling. ‘‘ You would not 
have thought, nor should I—I hate myself, 
asi told you. But when people want money, 
and find it hard to keep up appearances, you 
seo what they will condescend to.”’ 

‘‘Tt was your mother’s doing, not yours,” 
said Jack. 

‘* You must not blame my poor mother en- 
tirely. .I will tell you in confidence, my is- 
ter and I had good fortunes, but while we 
were under age Mr. Mayrick got them 
into his hands He was extravagant. 
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| can’t happen ?”’ said Stella. 


and somehow they disappeared. Of course, 
my mother suffered a great deal—and this 
frenk of Mr. Woife’s seemed to her a chance; 
but itisa horrid subject, and 1 have no wish 
ever to alludeto it again. We are going away 
to-morrow morning,” said, Stella, getting up, 
“and I can only hope that you Will soon for- 
get us.” 

Stella had never, in Jack’s short acquaint- 
ance with her, looked so lovely as she did just 
then. The slight coldness and indifference 
that sometimes spoiled her manner had disap- 
peared; she was flushed and agiteted, and her 
eyes were shining with a wonderful light. 
Jack felt that his principles were failing as he 
looked at her; or rather he forgot Mr. Wolfe, 
plan and principles altogether. Mr, Wolfe 
might, perhaps, have calculated on something 
of the kind. 

** Forget you!’ said Jack rather bitterly. 
‘““When you have been my one thought for 
the last six months, am ! likely to forget you ?’ 

A pained look came into Stella’s face. She 
put up her hand, as if to silence him. 

‘What are you saying?’ she murmured 
under her breath. 

‘**] can’t help it,” said Jack. ‘‘Wecall you 
Stella—my star, you must listen tome. It’s 
no use thinking that I can go away and live 
without you. Don’t you see, dear, how fate 
has meant us for each other all along ?” 

Stella did not contradict him. She let him 
come near and take hold of her hands; she let 
him talk on for a few moments, telling her 
things that she had partly known all along. 

Then she drew her hands from his and made 
a step backward, looking at him with a sadness 
that checked his eager words. 

‘You forget,’’ she said, ‘‘you are forget- 
ting everything. You are doing what vou 
vowed you would notdo. Nothingis changed. 
1 am that horrid, worldly mercenary girl by 
whose consent.you were drawn into this ‘dis- 
graceful fix.’ You wish to please Mr. Wolfe, to 
degrade yourself by following out his plan! 
Oh, { could not have believed it!” 

‘* Look here, vou need not laugh at me,” said 
Jack almost furiously. ‘‘I wish old Wolfe 
and all his money were at the bottom of the 


sea. What are we to doif he will leave it to 
us? Wecan’t hate each other because of that. 
Can we?” 


‘*T have made up my mind,” said Stella, 
“Tf youcan reconcile yourself to the bargain 
now, can’t. No, I can’t—it is no use asking 
me. I have deserved this. Oh, don’t you 
know how? Fine out for yourself, then, and 
goaway. This I tell you—neither of us shall 
teuch that money. You shall not sell yourself 
for my sake. And [ won’t sell myself, even 
for yours.”’ 

‘* ven for mine !” 

That was indeed a text for Jack to speak 
upon, 

He made Stella confess that, ever since she 
saw him at Kouen, her bondage had been more 
painful to her; in fact, she had never thought 
about it or minded it much before. She knew 
she ought to hive withdrawn the promise to 
her mother, butshe never expected to see Jack 
again, and guessed that he, like herself, was 
hopelessly poor, and thought this arrangement 
of her godfather would be ‘bread, if not 
anvels’ food.*? And now she had found her 
punishment in Jack’s horror of the plan and 
of herself for joining init. It was no use his 
pleading and persuading, wishing to unsay all 
he had said before. At the bottom of his 
heart he stil] hated the plan, that he could not 
deny, but yet, now that it meant riches and 
happiness for Stella, its face was changed, and 
Mr. Wolfe seemed to be turned suddenly from 
a wicked wizard into a friendly magivian. 

But Stella did not think so. All Jack’s re- 
solved prejudice had passed into her. She 
would not listen to any of.his arguments. 

‘* Tell me this, then,’’ said Jack at last, *' if 
neither of us had the prospect of a’ penny, 


what would you say to me? Would you |} 
drive me away as cruelly as you are doing 
now ?”’ 

‘What is the use of talking about what 


‘**When the time 
comes we shell see. As itis, Mr. Wolfe has 
built up a barrier which nobody can break 
down.”’ 

it seemed indeed to Jack, as he wandered 


about that night—for it was impossible to 
| sleep—that his old godfather had ruined his 
happiness most etffectuaily. Stella would 


never consent, he knew she never would, if she 
was to become at once Jack’s wife and 
Wolfe’s heiress. He loved her all the better 
for it, and yet he was in the depths of misery, 
and racked his vrains for hours to find his way 
out of this dilemma. A young man plotting 
to avoid a legacy of fifty thousand pounds! It 
was a curious phenomenon. 

At last the morning came, gray, and wild, 
and misty, a gleam oi sunshine darting in and 
lighting the old hall as Jack came down the 
stairs. There seemed to be a strange bustle 
in the house, a distant noise of doors shutting 
quickly. Jack heard somebody coming down 
stairs after him; he turned and saw that it 
was Stella, pale and very much excited. 


‘*Ts mamma down stairs?’ she said. ‘* Have 
you seen her? Have you told her ?”’ 

‘* Haven't you?’ said Jack. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

‘*) have only this instant heard,” she said. 


‘Row awful it is. 
must go to mamma.” 

‘* But what is it?’ said Jack, taking her 
hand, as they stood together fora moment at 
the foot of the stairs. 

‘* Think of its ending like this!” cried Stella, 
with sudden tears. ‘‘Oh, poor man, he did 
mean kindly by us, after all !” 

She would not stay to bs questioned and 
comforted, but hurried on toward the dining- 
room. Jack turned in great bewilderment to 
see the old butler coming with shaky steps 
along the hall. 

‘* He was a good master to us,” he said, and 
he, too, was in tears. 

Jack soon knew it all. The old man had 
goneinto his master’s room that morning, and 
had found him dead. The busy, scheming 
brain was at rest, and as to the plans and in- 
tentions, where were they ? 


Let me pass, please, I 


There was great surprise in the country 
when it was known that Mr. Wolfe, shrewd, 
prudent, money-loving man as he was always 
supposed to be, had died without a will. Hoe 
had no heirs, and his whole property lapsed to 
the crown. Many people were sadly disappoint- 
ed, and among them Jack Falconer’s father and 
mother. He himself, never having expected 
anything, was not disappointed. He told the 
whole story to Jenny in confidence; she 
thought it almost as strange as any story in a 
book. 

Mrs. Meyrick and her daughter had left 
Coldfield Court at once, but Stella had given 
Jack their address. They were living in a 
very small housein a fashionable London sub- 
urb, as people live who feel that they ought to 
be rich, and will not let themselves fall into 
any of the ways of poverty. There Jack ap- 
peared in February, much to Mrs. Meyrick’s 
consternation. If it bad been her plain and 
excellent daughter Lucy, she would not have 
ininded so much, but her only hope for their 
future fortunes was in Victoria’s attractive- 
ness, and that she should throw herself away 
ona young man of such moderate prospects 
was a spiteful trick of fate indeed. Jack had 
got an agency in Wales, of which he was very 
proud, but Mrs. Meyrick thought this was 
only a polite synonym for a life of moping 
starvation. Still she was an affectionate 
woman, and did not make herself disagreeable 
to the two young people, who were bent on 
having theirown way. Only one day, when 
she found Jack and her daughter together, 
talking over their future plans, they succeeded 
in exhausting her stock of patience. 

‘* Mamma,” said Stella, ‘‘ Jack and. I have 
just agreed that, after all, poor Mr. Wolfe was 
our greatest benefactor. We wouldn't have 
his money, don’t you see, and as long as he 
lived we could not escape from the danger of 
it. So—” 

‘‘My dear child, youand Jack are only fit 
for a lunatic asylum !’’ said Mrs. Meyrick, and 
hastily leaving the room she slammed the door 
behind her. 


Jenny told me all this the other day, her 
eyes dancing with delight at the happy end of 
Jack’s little Rouen flirtation. I wondered how 
it would have been if Jack and Stella’s first 
meeting had been at Coldfield Court. I was 
inclined to think that things would have turned 
out just the same, but Jenny qutte differed 
from me; she thought Rouen and the roses had 
done it all. 

She is devoted to her beautiful sister-in-law, 
who has informed her that Jack is the noblest 
fellow in the world. 

‘**T could have told her that,” says Jenny. 

Jack also has told his sister in confidence that 
there never lived a nobler woman than Stella. 
—Ail the Year Round. 

re ——— 

Tue Booxworm.—Various animals pop- 
ularly known as bookworms are found. in 
paper, leather, and parchment. The larva of 
Aglossa pinguinalis (so called from its feeding 
on butter and lard) will establish itself upon 
the binding of a book, and, spinning a robe, 
will do it no little injury; so does alse a mi- 
nute beetle of the family of scolytide ( Hypothe- 
nemus eruditus, Westw.,) which Mr. West- 
wood found burrowing in considerable 
numbers in the same situation. A mite 
(Cheyletus erudilus) eats the paste tha 
fastens the paper over the edges of the binding, 
and so Joosensit. The caterpillar of another 
moth. the svecies of which is not ascertained. 
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takes ita station in damp old books, between 
the leaves, and there commits great ravages. 
The little wood-boring beetle (inobium perti- 
naz and striatum) also attacks books, and 
will even bore throngh several volumes. M. 
Peignot mentions an instance where, in a 
library but little frequented, 27 folio volumes 
were perforated in a straight line by the same 
insect, in such a manner that on passing @ 
string through the per‘ectly round hole made 
by it, these 27 volumes could be raised at once 
—Notes and Queries. 

Ixpico—Indigo, as is well known, is 4 
coloring matter which has attracted attention 
from verz early times. Cloth dyed with indi- 
go has been found in the old Egyptian tombs. 
The method of preparing and using this color 
is accurately described by both Pliny and Di- 
oscorides, and the early inhabitants of these: 
islands were well acquainted with indigo, 
which they obtained from the European indi- 
go plant, /satis tinctoria, the woad plant, or 
pastel. With this they dyed their garments 
and painted their skins. After the discovery 


of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, the eastern indigo, derived from va- 


rious species cf indiyofera, gradually 
displaced woad as containing more of 
the coloring  thatter. But this was 
bot accomplishea without great oppo- 
sition from the European growers of 


woad; and severe enactments were promul- 
gated aguinst the introduction of the foreign 
coloring matter, an edict condemning to death 
persons ‘* who used that pernicious drug called 
devil’s foot,” being issued by Henry IV. of 
France. The chief source of Indian indigo is 
the /ndigofera tinctoria, an herbaceous plant 
raised from seed which is sown in either Spring 
or Autumn. The plant grows with a single 
stalk to a height of about 5 feet 6 inches, and 
about the thickness of # finger. It is usually 
cut for the first time in June or July, anda 
second or even a third cutting obtained later 
in the year. The value of the crop depends 
on the number of leaves which the plant puts 
forth, as it is in the leaves that the coloring 


principle is chiefly contained. Both the 
preparation -of the coloring matter from 
the plant and its employment as a 


dyeing agent are carried on at the present 
day exactly as they have been for ages past. 
Tho description of the processes, given by 
Dioscorides and Pliny, tally exactly with the 
crude mode of manufacture carried on in Ben- 
gal at the present day. Dioscorides says: 
** Indigo used in dyeing is a purple-colored 
froth formed at the top of the boiler; this is 
collected and dried by the manufacturer: that 
possessing a blue tint and being brittle is es- 
teemed the most.” The identity of the blue 
coloring matter of woad and that of the Ben- 
gal plant was proved by Hellot, and by Planer 
and Trommsdorff at the end of the last century. 
These latter chemists showed that the blue 
color of the woad can be sublimed, and thug 
obtained in the pure state, a fact which wag 
first mentioned in the case of indigo by O’Brien 
in 1789, in his treatise on calico printing.— 
Nature. 

EXPLORATIONS IN GreECcE.—lIt has been 
a great source of pleasure that almost simul. 
taneously two such interesting sites should 
have heen excavated—I mean Epidaurus and 
Eleusis. The former was taken in hand first. 
Epidaurus was, of course, not the scene of a 
festival, like Olympia, nor the sight of an 
oracle, like Delphi; but it possessed a peculiar 
interest of its own, for it was at the same time 
a place of pilgrimage and the site of a medical 
academy of the Asclepiads which attracted 
the sick. It was not, as it is in our day, the 
curative properties of baths mineral 
waters which worked the cures: the sup- 
posed charm lay rather in the trance in 
which the patients, while resting in the 
temple, awaited the appearance of the god 
of healing, and followed his prescriptions 
as given by the priests of the temple. Thereby 
the temples of sculapius became places of 
cure to which all the sick resorted; but as the 
priests directed the treatment, there arose a 
tradition of practice and a therapeutic system 
which can be regarcded as the beginning of 
scientific medicine. Hence the sacred charac- 
ter and also the pleasantness of the place. 
Where many invalids congregated and were 
forced to stay a considerable time, a social life 
naturally developed, asin the present day at 
baths and sanatoriums. Comfortable lodgings, 
music, theatres, casinos were in demand. Sa 
at Epidaurus as at other places the sacred 
rites were not everything. Hesides the many 
temples in the town the specially holy spot 
on which the fame of the place rested 
—the hieron proper, as it is still called— 
was especially cared for and adorned. A 
walk of about an hour and a half from a vil 
lage called Pidauro, which occupies the site 
of the old city, brings us to the pleasant val- 
ley, close to the village of Legurio, where the 
god gathered his patients together. The road 
from the coast to the inland hieron-is de- 
scribed by travelers as charming; it keeps by 
the side of asmall stream through a grove of 
myrtles and oleanders, and becomes more ro- 
mantic the more closely one approaches tha 
hieron. The Valley of #sculapius is inclosed 
by tolerably high hills, and although they are 
rather monotonous and do not present the va- 
riety of outline that other hil!s in Greece can 
show, the space inclosed by them must have 
been very lovely when adorned with the splen- 
did structures that once filled it.—The Atha 
neum. 
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THe TREACLE, VINEGAR, AND BREECHESA 
3IBLE.—There are several ‘‘ Treacle Bibles”’ 
known to book-collectors. The edition of May, 
1541, of Cranmer’s Bible, at Jeremiah viii. : 22, 
asks: ‘‘Is there no tryacle at Gilead? Is 
there no phisycyon there?’ There also ap- 
peared a ‘‘ Rosin” Bible in which that word 
was substituted for treacle, and a ‘‘ Bug” 
Bible, because that unpleasant insect was said 


by the printers to be the ‘terror by night,” 
mentioned in the fifth verse of Psalm xci. 
The ‘‘ Vinegar” Bible, printed by the Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, in 1717, is so called from 
the twentieth chapter of Luke’s Gospel being 
said to contain ‘*The Parable of the Vinegar’’ 
(instead of ‘‘vineyard”’) in the summary of 
contents at the head of the chapter. It was 
looked upon as a good joke in the times 
of political corruption when Matthew 
(v.:9) was made to say: ‘Blessed are 
the place-makers.’”? The ‘* Breeches’ Bible, 
printed at Geneva in 1560, said at Genesis 
iii.: 7, that Adam and Eve ‘‘ made themselves 
breeches.’ This version is as old as Wycliffe’s 
time, and appears in his Bible. Some curious 
changes in the uses of words have taken place 
even since the date of the authorized version 

For instance, the word “* prevent,” which in the 
seventeenth century meant, and ought still te 
mean, *‘ to anticipate.” It is derived from the 
Latin preerenire, **to come before,” and in the 
authorized version never means “to hinder.” 
Shakespeare uses ‘‘ prevent” for ‘‘ anticipate” 
in ‘* Julius Ceesar,’’ vol. 1.; and Burns in his 
““Cottar’s Saturday Night.’’ A _ printer’s 
error in the authorized version which has beer 
allowed to remain, may be noted in this place: 
the letter s has been prefixed without authority 
to the word ‘‘ neezed’’ in Second Kings, iv.: 
35. It is printed correctly (neesings) in tho 
only other place where it occurs, at Job xii: 
18. ‘* Neeze” is also to be found in ‘“*A Mid: 
summer Night’s Dream,” ii.: 1—Chambers’s 
Journal, 





Passing Powpkrr tn Five LANGUAGES.< 
Take the descriptive list (on an American 
man-of-war) and run your eye over the column 
of nationalities. You will find Englismen, 
Irishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Dazes, Dutchmen, Spaniards, 


Portuguese, Italians, Jews, (they affect 
the marine corps especially,) Armenians 
Greeks, Arabs, Algerines, Kroomen, West 
Indians, Mexicans, Central Americans, 
Brazilians, Paraguayans, Peruvians, Chil- 
ians, Kanakas, Manillamen, Chinese, Negroes, 
Americans, Russians, Finns,and others. Ong 
of my friendsassures me that in one of our large 
frigates (sounds rather nicely, that!) he had 
charge of the powder division; and a charge 
of powder, supposing it to have ears, could 
have heard five different languages spoken of 
the way from its tank up to No. 3 at the for 
ward ll-ineh pivot. Weare living in hopes 
that the tine start our valuable apprentice sys 
tem has taken—thanks to the energy and abil 
ity of oneor two splendid workers—may re- 
sult in firmly establishing it as an institution, 
when this evil will die a natural though linger 
ing death.— Zhe United Service. 


SroraGE o¥ Enexey.—I see that men im 
mediately rush to waterfalls, rivers, and tidet 
to obtain the power for accumulation whet 
they leave coal and wood; my ideas are rathet 
in the direction of wind, and i have often pic: 
tured our country covered, like that around 
Zaandam, with windmills. The wind is not 
constant, but more so than most of our effi 


cient streams, and it is feund at every spot 
The vower is auite unlimited. and we can mod 
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prate the action of the machinery whenever 
we obtain the requisite force. Storage has 
hitherto been required. [ have imagined our 
windmills pumping up water to great reser- 
coirs, but we have not yet learned to make 
veservoirs for water except at an_ enor- 
mous expense and in unprotected val- 
leys: other imaginings have come into many 
minds, but if we havea really true and safe 
storage, such as described, the wind will be- 
come our fire to warm us, our steam to drive 
us, our gas to light us, and our universal ser- 
vant. The wind will drive our mills, too, (ex- 
cent when a fog comes, lasting so long that our 
stores of power fail,) with sufficient storage, 
inconstancy will cease to trouble us, while 
avery valley may have its lights and every 
mountain-top its beacon, and darkness will 
searcely trouble mankind in this new-coming 
world of light. We have heard of the golden 
servants of Vulcan and the mechanical slaves 
of the great Khan. What will be the result 
when every man has the wind at his command 
end the lightning at his service by friction, 
like Aladdin? It seems to me that the wind is 
the great power that we shall next use, and 
that prince—the power of the air—shall be 
bound to serve us for at least a thousand years. 
~— ature. 








a 
THE DEATH-SONG OF ARIADNE. 
Sa ae 
Alow cold and dark itis! the earth and sky 
ave as the restless ocean. Iam faint, 
annot rise from off the sea-washed rocks; 
n my ears a rushing, surging sound 
louder than the roar of waves that break 
rainst the rocks of Naxos. Woe is me! 
( cannot bear the throes of agony 
That shoot through al! my trame like burning darts. 
Oh, whatis this? An arrow in my side! 
And my white raiment brightly dyed with blood? 
What have I done to injure aught that lives? 
\Vhose is the cruel and relentless hand 
That strikes me down, when all my life is bliss? 
Had the sharp arrow found and slain me when 
1 dwelt a maiden in my father’s house, 
(Albeit it was a palace passing fair 
And I the royal darling of a court,) 
Methinks I had not shrunk from death. Butnow, 
Oh Zeus, spare my life! I cannot die; 
Tor Theseus lives, and death would part me from 
him! 

Oh, Theseus, Theseus, Theseus, my one love, 
VW hose life it was my life’s vast joy to save: 
My lord, my light, my glory, and my all! 
_ Oh, come to me! Doth not thy spirit feel 
The agony of mine? Oh, come to me; 
Let me not die here on the barren rocks, 
So near thee, yet alone. I cannot bear 
Never to hear the music of thy voice, 
Never to look upon thy face again. 
Theseus, my Theseus, it is love that calls; 
And from the call of love should nothing turn 
Nor dying mortals, nor the undying gods. 
lark! hark! Far off, with love's unerring ear, 
‘hich e’en this deadly faintness cannot dull, 
near the measured music of his step. 
sus, 1 thank thee—thou art pitiful. 
love, thy arms are round me, and my head 
is pillowed on thy breast, whilst thy dear hand— 
The hand whose lightest love-touch I should know 
Amidst ten thousand—tries to stem the tide 
Of swiftly-flowing blood. It may not be. 
Deep hath the arrow pierced, and I must die. 
But all the bitterness of death is passed, 
Encompassed by thy love I have no fear, 
(There is no room for fear in perfect love.) 
since thou art with me ‘tis not hard to die. 
My sight is failing. Now, my lord and love, 


















Bend low thy glorious face, that once again 
My eyes may rest upon it. Let thy hand 
With old familiar gesture stroke my hair, 


And I will sleep and dream this is not death. 

How soothing is thy touch! All. all grows dark. 

It is as night; and in the vaulted sky 

I see the dawning light of sevenfold stars 

Which draw my spirit to them. Must I go? 

Art thou not strong enough, with all thy strength, 

To hold me back from heaven? Fare thee well ! 

Being a mortal, mighty as thou art, 

‘Thou canst not wrestle with th’ immortal gods. 

Love, in my home girt round with sevenfold light, 

-\o othe: love shall enter. There (till death 

Shall raise thee aiso to th’ immortal life) 

Thy bride, thy Ariadne, waits for thee: 

hou will not fail me—surely thou wilt come! 
—All the Year Round. 
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Taz Hocmrouptrs.—The 


* circumstances 
surrounding the early life of the Humboldts 
were peculiar. They present a contrast to 
those against which most of the young men 
who in that age rose to intellectual eminence 
ja Germany hed to fight their way. The 
iiumboldts were of good family, and they 
vere born to ample fortune. Possessed of 
hese unusual advantages, they were deliber- 
itely submitted to intellectual influences calcu- 
lated to stimulate the activity of susceptible 
minds in the direction of ideas floating plenti- 
ily in the atmosphere of the learned world, 
Sut from which men of their order were apt to 
sorink. Thespirit of the preat Frederick’s 
principles pervaded the economy of the pater- 
nal homestead. Their father had fought as a 
distinguished soldier under that great Gen- 
ral, and had lived as a member of his house- 
old at Wis Court, becoming imbued with those 
habits of attention to duty and with those 
tastes for cuiture which were sharply incul- 
cated by that strict disciplinarian and-scoffing 
free thinker. Left under the care of their 
mother, a woman of superior qualities, on the 
father’s death, the brothers were sent to Git- 
tingen, then a university containing teachers 
of great eminence, well calculated to stir the 
minds of eager youths. There they learned to 
know the caustic amd humorous Lichtenberg, 
und Heyne, the clussical scholar, and there, 
too, they becama acquainted with George 
Forster, husband to the romantic Therese 
seyne, himself a humanitarian  enthu- 
siast, burning with eloquent and _ fasci- 
nating Sympathy for the new gosvel which 
was being then preached upon the ruins 
vf the Bastile, and who was, besides, pos- 
sessed of attractions having peculiar interest 
for Alexander, from having been the com- 
panion of Cook in his then unparalleled voy- 
ages of discovery. The manner in which the 
enthusiasm for novelty operated on the broth- 
ers was not the same. William, the meta- 
physician, proceeded to Paris to study on the 
spot the phenomena of the regeneration of 
the human race. Alexander, on the other 
hand, accompanied George Forster on a jour- 
ney through the Netherlands to England and 
rance, studying in his company the secrets 
of natural science, and foreshadowing in 
this expedition the impulse which ulti- 
mately drove him to explore the great 
South American continent. Neither of the 
brothers, however, allowed himself to be car- 
ried away, as happened with the Jess steadily- 
balanced Forster, by sympathy for liberal 
maxims, into wild transports of revolutionary 
rapture. It was a capital characteristic of 
their finely-grained and well-set matures never 
to fall into exaggerations, and yet not to be 
wanting in generous sympathies. The Hum- 
boldts had not the fibre out of which dema- 
gogues and democrats are made, but they had 
in their nature that instinctive aversion to 
prejudice which is the warrant for abid- 
ing liberalism of mind, William served 
his King with true Prussian loyalty, 
but never lent himself as an_ instrument 
in that wholesale proscription of liberalism, 
even in its faintest shade, which came to be 
regarded as a principle of State under the as- 
cendency of the Holy Alliance. He consented 
to serve his King for a while in posts where he 
could do so without compromising his convic- 
tions; and when he found that this could no 
longer be done he cheerfully withdrew into the 
retreat of his country seat at Tegel, and gave 
bimself up with pleasure to intellectual studies. 
Asexander, on his return from his distant and 
adventurous explorations, was received with 
universal distinction, and was admitted by his 
tovereign to unusual favor. Like a true Prus- 
rian gentleman, he deemed it a point of duty 
torespond to the call; but though the coun- 
stant companion of the King, he never stooped 
to the unworthy arts of the courtier. Through- 
out the years of political reaction, though 
often an inmate of the Palace, Alexander von 
Hiumboldt at no time disowned his friends of 
liberal principles, and never disguised the 
very heretical opinions he entertained on car- 
Binal points from those held by his crowned 
master and patron. And there is another feat- 
ure in both these brothers which demands 
Epecial notice. They both were conspicuously 
Cistinguished from all other stars of the first 
magnitude in the firmament of German let- 
ters, by the very cosmopolitam tone of their 
refined and accomplished natures, They were 


miinently citizens of the world, in their in- 
tellectual tastes and habits.—Zhe Spectator. 
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Docume Animazts.—We often speak of the 
**dumb animals,” and in one sense horses and 
dogs and cats are dumb; thsy can make their 
feelings known to us partly by sound and 


partly by action; but they have no articulate 


means of expressing their thoughts to man, 
_pnd apparently havo only an imperfect power 
of communication witheach other. That there 
fs a power of communication few will doubt. 
i remember upen one occasion walking up 
Cader Idris, aud observing a sheep standing 
by himself, apparently as sentinel; when he 
piw mo ho uttered a sound which I can only 
fleseribe as @ whistle, and running of at full 
speed was jeined by his companions at a short 
tlistance, who fled likewiso. I have seen also a 
jackdaw in tke midst of a congregation of 
rooks epparently being tried for some misde- 
meanor. First Jack made a speech, which was 

pswered by 2 general cawing of rooks; 


subsiding. Jack again took up his parable 











































































also a market-day. 


roof of the hotel. 





1 
and the rooks in their turn replied in chorus. 


After a time the business, whatever it was, 
appeared to be settled satisfactorily; if Jack 
was on trial, as he seemed to be, he was hon- 
orably acquitted by acclamation. for he went 
to his home in the towers of Ely Cathedral, 
and- the rooks also went their way.—Bishop 
of Carlisle, 





SNAKE Fanes.—Why are snakes pro- 
vided with fangs? The natural answer is, 
‘** As a means of self-defense.” But is not this 
idea of ‘‘self-defense,’”? though obviously cor- 
rect up to a certain point, pushed a little too 
far? Whatever active weapons an animal 
possesses—fangs, teeth, claws, spurs, beak, powers 
of compression, or other force—are given it 
primarily for the purpose of securing its food. 
The Boide (pythons, boas, diamond and carpet 
snakes, anacondas, &c.) crush their prey by 
the huge constricting strength of their bodies; 
the immense group of the non-venomous Col- 
ubers have neither this powor (with one or two 
exceptions) nor fangs, but the creatures on 
which they feed—chiefly frogs, lizards, and fish 
—are such as are easily held by the aid of their 
long backward-pointing teeth alone; while the 
Viperide, Crotalide, and Elapide—the three 
principal families into which poisonous ser- 
pents are divided—whose natural food consists 
for the most part of birds, small animals, or 


other snakes, kill them with the fangs, and 
then devour them at leisure. How otherwise 
could a cobra or rattle-snake secure the rats of 
which it isso fond? lt would be tornin pieces 
did it attempt such a thirg, and the rat would 
escape withascratch, Orsuppose a big Elaps, 
like the hamadryad, to seize even a tiny boa 
or python, if it were destitute of fangs; directly 
the constrictor felt itself nipped it would twine 
its body about the head of its captor, and 
crush it in that powerful grip. A reptile’s 
first rmpulse of self-preservation, like that of 
every other creature, lies in flight—the speed 
of some of them is almost incredible; and asa 
further means of eluding capture they adopt 
that motion called par eacellence ‘* serpentine” 
when pursued, the constantly altering curves 
of which renders it very difficult to grasp them, 
If caught or held at bay, its first effort at self- 
defense isto bite; and it is a most curious 
thing that this holds good of almost all animals, 
no matter what their natural weapons of 
offense may be. Toselect examples from the 
reptile world alone—the iguana, whose serrated 
whip-like tail can lay bare the ribs of a dog at 
a blow, invariably turns and plunges its soft, 
comparatively insignificant teeth into the hand 
when seized by the back, using its tail, if at ali, 
only in its general struggle to escape; while a 
smaller lizard will also employ its harmless 
little mouth when its sharp claws might infict 
far greater injury. And I believe the con- 
strictors never use their power except system- 
atically to kill for food. An enraged boa 
will dart at one over and over again open- 
mouthed, and may give very nasty wounds 
with its long teeth, but it will not attemp to 
entangle the enemy inits coils. I have repeat- 
edly seen them, when not hungry, if annoyed 
by the movements of asmall animal in their 
cage, turn and snap at it spitefully asa venom- 
ous snake might do, but nothing further, and 
have often been attacked without any other 
result. Nevertheless, if a boa be held, (especially 
by the neck,) or finds an unwelcome object 
within its folds, it may tighten, of course. A 
young tree boa of my own jammed its head 
between two of the wires of its den the other 
day, andin orderto freeit 1 was obliged to 
hold it by the neck (where all snakes dislike to 
be touched) and work the head up and down. 
It coiled its body around my wrists quietly 
enough; but when the head slipped back with 
a jerk, in.its fright and excitement it suddenly 
gripped me with such force as to make me cry 
out. Sometime ago, too, in Antwerp, a python 
measuring 14 feet long, whose diseased mouth 
l was endeavoring to cure, tightened a half 
turn of her body across my side so forcibly as 
to crush me nearly to death, That was be- 
cause I was holding her; had she been at 
liberty she might have jumped at me a dozen 
times and stripped off the flesh with her teeth, 
but would have made no attempt to seize me, 
I bave knowna vicious boa, foiled in his attacks 
by a blanket, tear it out of one’s hands, and 
come on again with distended jaws; but he 
always recoiled after every blow, and seemed 
to forget or to be unconscious of the great power 
at his command.—Zhe London Field, 





TANGIER AS SEEN! FROM A HOUSE-TOP. 
—It was Sunday.*\I do not know whose Sun- 
day it was, for there are three to the week in 
Tangier, the Mohammedan, the Jew, and the 
Christain having each his own.: It was Sun- 
day; but what was more to the purpose, if was 
I had caught the town in 


one of its spasms of business. Between), these 


spasms, and when the Aissawa are not over- 


running it, or no féteis going on, the place is 
said to be as dull and silent as a plague-smitten 
city. It being my last as well as my first day 
in Africa, I did not wait for the Hadji to call 
me that morning.“-I was an early bird, astir 


even before the slightest worm of a breakfast 


was practicable. Having completed my toilet, 


I wandered out on the platform in front of my 
bedroom to kill the intervening hour. Dis- 
covering a stone staircase leading still higher, 
I mounted the steps, and found myself on the 
The Kasba on the height 
had all its windows illuminated by the day- 
break, but the rest of the town lay in cool 


shadow. At my feetstretched aconfused mass 
of square-cut white houses, reaching to the 


sea’s edge on one side, and ending in drifts on 
the slant of a hill at my ieft—a town of snow 
that had seemingly dropped flake by flake 
from the clouds during the night. There were 
figures moving on severaliof the neighboring 
house-tops. All the roofs were perfectly flat, 
and most of them surrounded by low battie- 
ments. Yonder wasa young negress in sulpbur- 
hued caftan and green girdle, shaking a striped 
rug over a parapet, and looking conscious] 

picturesque. Onaterrace further off a Moorih 
washer-woman and a little girl were spreading 
out their harcks and embroidered napkins on 
the flag-stones; the sun would reach them by 
and by. Atmy right was a man indolently 
lifting himself off a piece of carpet laid danger- 
ously near the unprotected root-edge—possibly 
a Summer boarder who had chosen that airy 
bed-chamber. He was rubbing his eyes, and 
had evidently slept there over night. In this 
climate, where the thermometer seldom rises 
above 90°, and rarely falls below 40°, the house- 
top wouid be preferable to an inside room toa 
Summer boarder. On many of the roofs was 
evidence of pretty attempts at gardening, olean- 
ders, acacias, palms, and dwarf almond trees be- 
ing set outin ornamental jars andtubs. There, 
no doubt, was the family resort after night fall, 
the scene of ceremonious or social visits, and, 1 
imagine, of much starry love-making. Behind 
the hotel, in a desolate vacant lot checkered by 
small vats half-filled with dyestuffs, was an 
Arabtanneratwork, Standing in the midst of 
his colored squares, he resembled asolitary chess- 
man. I could lookdirectly down on hissmooth 
bare skull, which seemed cast of gilt-bronze or 
bell-metal. He wore nothing but a breech- 
cloth. The Moorish tanners are yery expert, 
and employ arts not known to the trade else- 


where. They have a process by which lion 
and panther skins are rendered as pliable as 
satin, and of creamy whiteness. The green 
leather of Tafilet, the red of Fez, and the yel- 


low of Morocco are highly esteemed.—T7. B. 
Aldrich, Harper's Magazine, 





Jmws 1x Russta.—An unpopular race is 
almost always unpopular by reason of its 


virtues rather than of its vices, Vice, in the loug 


run, seldom leads to wealth; and, whatever 


else may be uncertain, there seems to be no 
doubt that the Russian Jews are wealthy—at 
all events, wealthier than the Christians of the 
corresponding class. If the Jews would only 
get drunk and spend their money recklessly, 
there would be very little temptation to per- 
secute them. It is when there are no pleasant 
vices which can be trusted to provide the cor- 


recting whip that the neighborhood thinks it 
necessary to make good the want.—Zhe Satur- 
day Review. 





JAPANESE ART.—A™ Japanese painter, 
armed with a littlestick or brush, will delineate 


flowers, birds, fish, or boughs in a manner 


which is amazing to European ‘draughtsmen 
and incomprehensible to those who cannot 
draw atall. He will compose in the happiest 
and apparently most inartificial fashion, and 
with wonderful swiftness, masses of decorative 
detail, and group the whole so felicitously 
that art is concealed, while symmetry is 
secured without the repetition of forms, much 
less of parts, anda touch restores the balance, 
and secures the keeping of part with part 
although they seemed in no way to be harmon- 
ized. e thus applies for purely decorative 
ends, and using the forms of still life, those 
principles of composition which, in the greatest 
times of Occidental art, have employed 
in masterpieces of painting, To this ty 


Ox Dew-Durh Crimes, 








the Japanese have added a joyous coloring. | Caliban, and Hamlet less corpulent than Fal- 


It is, however, their draughtsmanship that 
forms their chief claim to a 
the painful fingers of Albert Direr, armed 
with a hard pen or pencil, wouldhardly master 
in an hour, a Japanese decorator will in a few 
seconds achieve with the end of areed. What 
would tax the skill of Holbein he will delineate 
out of hand.—ZVhe Athenceum. 
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NESTLINGS. 





O little bird ! sing sweet among the leaves, 
Safe hia from sight, beside thy downy nest; 

The rain falls, murmuring to the drooping eaves 

A low refrain, that suits thy music best. F 
Sing sweet, O bird ! thy recompense draws nigh— 
Four callow nestlings "neath the mother’s wing, 
So many flashing wings that by and by 

Will cleave the sunny air. O sing, bird, sing! 


(Sing, O my heart! Thy callow nestlings sleep, 
Safe hidden 'neath a gracious folding Wing, 

Until the time when. from their slumber deep, 
They wake, and soar in beauty. Sing, heart, sing !) 


O little bird ! sing sweet. Though rain may fall, 
And though thy callow brood thy care require, 
Behind the rain-cloud, with its trailing pall, 
Shineth undimmed the gracious golden fire. 

Sing on, O bird! nor of the cloud take heed; 

For thou art heritor of glorious Spring; 

And every field is sacred to thy need— 

The wealth, the beauty, thine. O sing, bird, sing! 


(Sing, O-my heart! sing on, though rain may pour; 

Sing on; for unawares the winds will bring 

A drift of sunshine to thy cottage door, 

And arch the clouds with rainbows, Sing, heart, 
sing!) 

O bird ! sing sweet. What though the time be near, 

When thou sbalt sit upon the swaying bough, 

With no sweet mate. no nestling, by, to hear 

The bubbling song thou sing’st to glad them now! 

Thy task was done, fulfilled in sweet Spring days. 

In golden Sun.mer, when thy brood take wing, 

Shalt thou not still have Jeft ahymn of praise, 

Because thy work is over? Sing, bird, sing! 

(Sing, O my heart! Whatifthy birds have flown? 

Thou hadst the joy of their awakening. 

And thousand memories left thee for thine own; 

Sing thou, for task accomplished. Sing, heart sing!) 

—Chambers’s Journal. F.C. A. 
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Brriioz’s Marrrep Lire.—His marriage 
had been a love-match on one side. He it was 
who had been the lover; his wife had but let 
love, and had been able to accord him in re- 
turn no more than what Legouvé calls “‘ une 
tendresse blonde,” an unimpassioned and do- 
cile regard at most. With time, however, the 
positions were reversed; and the woman grew 
fond in proportion as the man grew fickle. 
Mme. Berlioz, who was unlettered and rather 
stupid, was her husband’s elder by some years; 
and in the intimacy of wedded life she quickly 


learned to admire his wit and charm, his pro- 
digious resolution, his splendid energy and vi- 
vacity, till in the end she fell madly in 
love with him. As her temper was ex- 
tremely violent, and her fondness of a 
jealous and imaginative habit, and as 
there is every reason for the belief that 
Berlioz was eminently French in his theory of 
the sexes, it is obvious that the ill-matched 
couple had but a small chance of happiness. 
There were frequent scenes between Lelio and 
his Ophelia, and of ignominious discontent— 
of accusation and retort, of tears and rage end 
shame, of doubt on the one side and resent- 
ment on the other—there cannot but have 
been an abundance. To a man like Berlioz, 
this condition of things must necessarily have 
been intolerable. He was impatient of con- 
trol, greedy of triumph and change, and as 
‘constitutionally incapable of fidelity” as 
Hazlitt himself; and his way out of the diffi- 
culty was but too plainto him. In 1840, the 
year of the ‘‘ Funébre,” he left his home 
to give some concerts at Brussels, and 
he returned to it no more. He took 
honorable care of his wife until her death, and 
of their son, his only child, he was extrava- 
gantly fond; bet the tie between them was 
irreparably broken. As, once fairly divided, 
they seem to have been able to look on each 
other with great kindness and esteem, it is fair 
to conclude that the act of separation was a 
good thing for them both. Of Mile. Récio, the 
lady who supplanted Mme. Berlioz, little more 
is recorded than that her disposition was vul- 
gar and paltry, and that she insisted, though 
she was a bad artist and an incompetent musi- 
cian, on singing at her husband’s concerts. As 
Berlioz was incapable of meanness and was a 
hater of bad art, it is evident that he was fully 
as wretched in his second wife as in his first, — 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


CARLYLE ON AMERICA.—Carlyle has said 
more kind things about America altogether 
than some of our extra-sensitive fellow-citizens 
are apt toremember. I cannot help setting 
down here some words of his to an American 
friend, which have recently been published. 
‘* They think,’’ hecried sharply, ‘‘ some of you 
think Iam no friend to America. But I love 
America—not everybody’s America, but the 
true America; the country which has given 
birth to Emerson and to Emerson’s friends; 
the country of honest toilers and brave think- 
ers. Never shall I forget that the first money 
that ever came to me for a printed book came 
from America. When your people reprinted 


‘**Sartor Resartus’”’ out of Fraser, they sent mo 
a good sum for it. They need not have sent 
it, Ihadnoclaimonitoronthem. But they 
sent it, and I did and do thank them for that. 
By and bye. they republished my ‘French 
Revolution.’? Do you know, Ihad not had a 
penny for that book from the English public 
till a good while after American friends remit- 
ted to me a pretty sum for it. Twice over, 
twice, my first money came to me from your 
country. And do they think I forget it, and 
am not grateful for it, and don’t love the 
country which showed its love for me?’ Mr. 
James observes that the reason why Carlyle 
hated Americans and called usa nation of 
bores was that we took him at his word and | 
reckoned upon him as a sincere well-wisher to 

the species; our reverent study of him would 
make us find him out the quicker, But he did 
not hate Americans. He hated the American 
State as he hated Mill ‘‘ On Liberty,” because 
it stood for what he held to be false in politics. 
**I do not believe that State can last in 
which Jesus and Judas have equal weight 
in public affairs,” was his putting of it. 
We believe him to have been lamentably con- 
fused and wrong in all this, but we ought not 
to find it hard to preserve a clear line between 
political and personal. If at one time he calls 
the Americans bores, it is because at that time 
he was doubtless overrun by American bores 
more than by any others. The termsin which 
he bequeaths his Cromwell and Frederick col- 
lections to Harvard indicate his feelings to- 
ward those Americans who had ‘*found him 
out’? most completely. In this connection I 
would call attention to Mr. Conway’s account 
of Carlyle’s awakening from his wild dream of 
the social condition of the South and the issues 
of the civil war—especiaily the influence upon 
him of Emerson’s letter.—From sdwin D, 


Mead’s * Philosophy of Carlyle,” 








Stace PorTRAITURE.—Stage portraiture 
can only be amatter of approximation; the 
actor has te seem rather than to be the charac- 
ter he performs, although it is likely that the 
actors themselves do not so clearly perceive 


this distinction, Macready enters in his diary 


at one place: ‘Began to read over Macbeth. 
Like Maclise over his pictures, I exclaim, 
‘Why cannotI make it the very thing, the 
reality?’”? And another time he writes: 
** Acted Macbeth as badly as I acted it well 
on Monday last. The gallery was noisy, but 


that is no excuse tor me, I could not feel 


myself inthe part. I was laboring to play 
Macbeth. On Monday last I was Macbeth.” 
Andagaiu « little later; ‘‘Acted Macbeth in my 
best manner, positively improving several 
passages, but sustaining the character in a 
most satisfactory manner. J’ai été le per- 
sonnage.” The admired comedian Moié had a 
sounder view of his professional duties when 
he observed of one of his own performances: 
** Je ne suis pas content de moi ce soir, Je me 
suis trop livré, je ne suis pas resté mon maitre; 
j’étais entré trop vivement dans la situation; 
j’étais le personnage méme, je n’étais plus 
’acteur quile joue. J’ai été vrai comme je le 
serais chez moi; pour Voptique du théatre il 


faut l’étre autrement.” his optique du 
thédtre, in fact, with certain artifices 
of the toilet skilfully employed, so 
materially abets the player in his 


efforts to portray, disguising his imperfec- 
tions and making amends for his shortcom- 
ings, that it becomes a question at last as to 
what natural advantages he can or cannot 
dispense with. Isthere anythng he may be 
tempted to ask that positively unfits him for 
creditable appearance upon the scene? The 
stage is a wide field, an open professiun, finds 
occupation for very many; what matters it 
if some of its servants present sundry physical 
defects and infirmities ? Can absolutely noth- 
ing be done with the harsh inflexible voice ? 
Is the rigid heavy face so fatal a bar, to his- 
trionic success? It isdesirable, of course, that 
Romeo should be young. and Juliet beautiful; 
that. Ferdinand should be better looking than 



































staff; that Lear should appear venerable, and 


iration. What | Cesar own a Roman nose; but even as to 


these obvious conditions the play-going public 
is usually prepared to allow some dis- 
count or abatement. No doubt, too great 
a strain may be placed upon public 
lenity in this respect. There is an old 
story told of the seeking of a theatrical 
engagement by a very unlikely candidate, It 
was objected that he was very short. So, he 
said, was Garrick. It was charged against 
him that he was very ugly. Well, Weston 
had been very ugly. But he squinted abomi- 
nably. So did the admirable comedian, Lewis. 
But he stuttered. Mrs. Inchbald had stut- 
tered, nevertheless her success upon the stage 
had been complete. But he was lame of one 
leg. Mr. Foote had been very lame—in fact, 
had lost one of his legs. But his voice was 
weak and hollow. So, he alleged, was Mr. 
Kemble’s. But, it was finally urged against 
him he had all these defects combined. So 
much the more singular, he pleaded. How- 
ever, the manager decided not to engage 
him.—Belgravia. 





A Free Fient.—One day Kotzebue was 
informed by the Count de Pahlen thatthe Em- 
peror intended to challenge all the sovereigns 
of Europe and their Ministers, and that he had 
been appointed to draw up the form, which 
was to be inserted in all the newspapers. It 
was to be ready in one hour. The task ac- 
complished, it was submitted to the Czar, and 
presently Kotzebue was summoned to the 
royal presence, His reception was remarka- 


bly gracious. ‘‘ You know the world too 
well,’’ said the Emperor, ‘‘ tobe a stranger to 
the political events of the day, and, therefore, 
you must know in what manner I have figured 
in them. I have often acted like a fool, and it 
is just I should be punished, therefore I have 
imposed a chastisement upon myself. I wish” 
{showing him a paper] ‘‘ that this should be in- 
serted in the Hamburg Gazette, and in other 
public prints.””. He then read aloud the 
following extraordinary .paragraph: ‘* We 
hear from St. retersburg that the Emperor of 
Russia, finding the powers of Europe cannot 
pgs among themselves, and being desirous 
of putting an end toa war that has desolated 
it for 11 years past, intends to point out a spot 
to which he will invite all the other sovereigns 
to repair and fight in single combat, bringing 
with them, as seconds and squires, their most 
enlightened Ministers, and their most able 
Generals, such as Messrs. Thutgut, Pitt, Bern- 
stoff, &c., and that the Emperor himse!f pro- 
poo being attended by Gens. Count de Pah- 
en and Kutuscoff. Weknow not if this re- 
port is to be believed; the thing, however, 
does not_apnear to be destitute of foundation, 
asit bears the impress of what he has often 
been taxea with.”” This paper was written in 
French, and it was Kotzebue’s task to translate 
it into German. And both the challenge and 
the comment were actually published.—Zemple 
Bar. 


Mrs. Prpys.—She was violent, threat- 
ening him with the tongs; she was careless of 
his honor, driving him to insult the mistress 
whom she had driven him t2 betray and to 
discard; worst ofall, she was hopelessly incon- 
seguent, in word and thought and deed, now 
lulling him with reconciliations, and anon 
flaming forth again with the original anger. 


Pepys had not used his wife well; he had 
wearled her with jealousies, even while him- 
self unfaithful; he had grudged her clothes 
and pleasures, while lavishing both upon him- 
self; he had abused her in words; he had bent 
his fist at her in anger; he had once blacked 
her eye; and it is one of the oddest particulars 
in that odd diary of his, that, while the injury 
is referred to once in passing, there is no hint 
as to the occasion or the manner of the 
blow. But now, when he was in the wrong, 
nothing can exceed the long-suffering affection 
of this impatient husband. While he was still 
sinning and still undiscovered, he seems not to 
have known a ‘ouch of penitence stronger 
than what might lead him to take his wife to 
the theatre, or for an airing, or to give hera 
new dress, by way of compensation. Once 
found out, however, and he seems to himself 
to have lost all claim to decent usage. It is 
perhaps the strongest instance of his external- 
ity. His wife may do what she pleases, and, 
though he may groan, it will never occur to 
him to blame her; he has no weapon left but 
tears anu the most abject submission. We 
should perhaps have respected him more had 
he not given way so utterly—above ali, had he 
refused to write, under his wife’s dictation, an 
insuiting letter to his unhappy fellow-culprit, 
Miss Willet; but somehow t believe we like 
him better as he was.— “he Cornhill Magazine, 





Strorrineg Her Doe.—Mrs. Carlyle had a 
little pet lap-dog, named Nero, of which she 
was very fond. Carlyle used to take Nero out 
with him forarun every night wken he went 
for his 11 o’clock walk, and I often noticed, 
when I have walked with him, how carefully 
he looked after his little charge, occasionally 
whistling to him, (not exactly with his lips, 
but with a small pocket whistle,) least he should 
run astray or otherwise come to grief. This 
little dog at last grew old and asthmatic, 
until it was a misery to look at his 
suiferings; until, in short, like many another 
little pet, he had to be kindly and pain- 
lessly put out of his little troubles. This was 
a great grief to Mrs. Carlyle, who never 
could quite reconcile herself to the clear neces- 
sity. She was telling her grief to a lady 
friend, who, I believe, had not been very long 
married, when her friend, trying to say some- 
thing to comfort her, suggested, ‘‘ Why not 
have him stuffed?’ ‘Stuffed!’ said Mrs. 
Carlyle, with a flash of indignation, ‘‘ would 
you stuff your Baby?’ She was also very 
tender-hearted with her pets, and especially 
with her servants, whom she tried in every 
way toattach to her, sometimes, but not al- 
ways, with perfect success.—London Quarter- 
ly Review. 





Tae Bocksrutrer.—In the council- 
room of the old Rathhaus of Appenzel there 
is, or was not long ago, an instrument locally 
known as the bocksfutter. It consisted of a 
long bench, on which delinquents ordered to 
be punished with stripes and prisoners who 
were obstinate about admitting their guilt 
were wont to be placed, with legs and arms 
outstretched, asif they were going to swim. 
But anr attempt to move these members was 
prevented by inclosing them in iron clamps 
firmly fastened to the bench. This preliminary 
completed, the executioner was called in and 
ordered to give the victim as many strokes 
with an ochsenziemer on the bare body as 
the Judges might think necessary to loosen 
his tongue or purge him of his offense. 


Another so-called ‘ truth-finder’” (wahreit- 
serforschungsmittel) was the ‘‘cage.’? The 
‘*cage” was acell under the roof of the Rath- 
haus, constructed of solid beams of timber 
windowless, and so small that a tall man could 
neither stand upright nor stretch his legs in it. 
He must either cower on the floor or lieina 
constrained position on the little truckle-bed 
which occupied one side of his den. Prof. 
Osenbriiggen, of Zurich, mentions, in his 
*‘Culturhistorische Bilder aus der Schweiz,” 
that, when he went ‘through the Appenzeller 
Rathhaus, in 1862, heinquiredet his conductor, 
a@ young woman, presumably the daughter of 
the housekeeper or jailer, if confinement in the 


cage had not a powerful effect in constraining 


people to confess. ‘‘ /a,”” answered the maid- 


en, with a matter-of-fact air; ‘‘ they do not 


generally hold out long, especially in Winter.”’ 
—Tinsley’s Magazine, 





taining from 1to 3 per cent. of it. 


tirely free from it !|~Chambers’s Journal. 





dishonor and disgrace. 
attentively, and then quietly asked 
they called each other ugly 1 i 
seigneur,’’ was the reply, * 


Sunvay, IW) 31, 1881.—-Cayh Sheet 


STRENGTH OF Winzs.—The amount of 


alcohol present varies greatly in the several 
liquors of which it forms the intoxicating in- 
gredient, rum containing about 75 per cent.; 
whisky and brandy averaging about 50; port- 
wine, 20; sherry, 15 to 24; Madeira, 19; claret, 
10; champagne, 14; cider, 6; ales and porter, 
from 6 to 12; and abstainers will probably 
be surprised to learn that all fermented drinks 
contain alcohol, ginger beer, &c., usually con- 
Indeed, 
total abstinence from alcohol would seem 
almost an impossibility, for even milk con- 
tains small quantities of it; and in bread- 
making, it is produced in considerable quantity 
by the action of the yeast upon the sugar in 
the flour; the aggregate amount of spirit thus 
protec in London being some 300,000 gal- 
ons annually. Some chemists go the length 
of asserting that even water itself it not en- 


A Reconciuiation Possrste—Cardinal 
Mazarin, during his reign of power, was told 
that two ladies of the court had had a bitter 


quarrel, in the course of which they accused 


one another of crimes ahd sins such as no 
lady’s character could bear without flagrant 
The Cardinal Jistened 
** Have 
= No, Mon- 
I bave not heard 





that either of the ladies made this reproach.” 

“In that case,” rejoined the Cardinal, “I 

_ a I can reconcile them.’’—All the Year 
‘ound, 





Tre Booxs PeopLe ReapD.—Millions of 
people read, quite complacently, works whose 
literary merits are so small that they are intol- 
erable to any who have the least sense of style. 
Yet this defect doesnot affect their popularity. 
Some men write with the end of a broom- 
stick, some with a gold pen, some with an 
etcher’s needle. The broomstick man is, per- 


haps, the most popular. Then, people read 
books just as ay look at a picture, or go to 
the play, ‘*for the story.” That is all they 
care about. The age read, they dismiss it 
from their thoughts. There was once a French 
dramatist, Alexander Hardy by name, who 
understood this so well that when he construct- 
ed anew play he contented himself with de- 
vising story, situation, and tableaus, leavin 

his actors to supply the words. Who care 

about the words? Of course the heroine 
screamed, and the villain swore, and the 
funny man dropped the plates—all in the 
right place. What more did the people 
want? And what more, indeed, do they 
want now? Overmuch reading and pro- 
miscuous reading are great hindrances to 
the formation of a critical habit. The critic 
does not guip; he tastes; he discriminates be- 
tween Hamburg sherry and the true wine of 
Xeres by the aid of a wine-glass, not a tum- 
bler. But the omnivorous reader is like unto 
one who takes hisdraught from a quart pot. 
Fancy a city dinner at which pea soup, tripe 
and-onions, fried fish, roast pork and stuffing, 
raw onions, and such viands were served up 
side by side with the most delicate prepara- 
tions, the sole 2 la maitre d’hotel, the cotelette, 
the ris de veau, the mayonnaise, where 
thick-sugared stout was handed round with 
Johannisberg, Chateau Yquem, and Piper 
trés sec; fancy the guests indiscriminately 
taking one after the other, without discern- 
ment, enjoying one quite as much as the 
other, wit a leaning in the direction 
of roast pork and stout—that, if you please, 
is a fair example of the intellectual meal 
taken continuaily by the all-devouring 
reader. He reads everything; the reads what- 
ever is set before him; he reads without 
consideration; he reads without criticism; all 


styles are alike to him; he is never greatly de- 
lighted, and seldom offended.—Zemple Bar. 





Was Ir Dring ?—The criminal classes are 
extremely dexterous in catching and appro- 
priating any popular cry likely to be of ser- 


vice to them. In recent years they have evi- 
dently been lending an attentive ear to the 
loud wailings of a portion of the community 


against the jovial habits of another portion. 
‘Drink did it all—that weary drink; if it 
hadn’t been for the drink we never would have 
been here,” are assurances often repeated by 


the jail-bird. The doctrine is a consolatory 
one to them, as it in a manner brings in as the 
accomplices, and, indeed, in some respects as 
the instigators of their crimes, all who commit 
themselves as ‘“‘ participators” by the pot of 
porter or the pint of wine taken at dinner- 
time. If we take this in the sense of some 
jolly bout having been the cause that drove or 
tempted the partaker in it to the commission 
of some predatory crime, no alliance of cause 
and effect can be more preposterous. No 
group of human beings is likely to be 
more absolutely untouched by the infiuence 
of any intoxicant than the companions who 
have arranged a heavy ‘‘cracksman’s’” or 
house-breaker’s job; and the experienced hand 
who goes on a special pickpocket expedition 
near the door of a church or theatre will be as 
uncontaminated in his sobriety as the adept 
who is striving after the solution of a difficulty 
in the higher mathematics. Thereis a belief 
that criminals are apt to indulge in a jolly fit 
efter a good take. Such an incident has been 
told as that a crew of house-breakers having 
found liquor with the other rewards of their 
skill and industry, have been prompted to par- 
take too rashly of it on the premises, and in 
their excitement and exuberance to revel in 
excesses that have betrayed them to their cap- 
ture. But drinking is not so markedly the 
vice of the habitual criminal as of some less 
offensive members of society. There seems to 
be something in the excitement of criminal 
work that is sufficient in itself and needs no 
aid. The expert pocket-picker is shy of any- 
thing that would tend to injure the nicety of 
his fingering.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 





GoLp aND Sitver.—In antiquity, gold 
was abundant enough, and yet a pound of 
gold was worthrather less than it is now, say 13 
or 134 times a pound of silver.’ In the Middle 
Age there was hardly any production of gold 
at all, and still it loses much of its value, for it is 
hardly worth more than 10 times its weight in 
silver. After the discovery of America, at first 
it is gold which flows in, and yet it increases in 


value so as to be worth 11 and 11} times silver, 
instead of 10 times, as in the Middle Age. The 
production of silver rises from 53,000,000 to 
75,000,000 of marks between 1561 and 1600, and 
for all that the value of silver does not go 
down. From 1600 to 1700 the production of 
silver falls from 75,000,000 to 60,000,000, while 
that of gold rises from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000, 
Gold ought to have gone up and silver 
to have gone*down; exactly the contrary 
of this is what took place. During the 
eighteenth century the production of silver 
is tripled, and yet its value, which ought 
to have gone down, goes up, and if it fails 
from 1785, it is because the ratio of 1 to 15%, 
which Calonne established in France, in- 
creaced the legal tarification of gold. During 
the nineteenth century, a fact more conclusive 
still, gold is produced in ten-fold annual quan- 
tity between 1840 and 1860, without any effect 
on its value. According to the Indian Memo- 
randum there must have been in the-world in 
1850, 15,557,539 pounds troy of gold, and 339,- 
828,925 of silver; and in 1578, 29,809,724 of 
gold, and 480,506,080 of silver. The mass of 
gold doubled; that of silver remains station- 
ary, and nevertheless gold loses none of its 
value. These figures prove beyond refutation 
the error of those who make the relative value 
of precious metals cepend on producticn; it is 
solely the effect of the law, as I have proved 
elsewhere. The French Minister of 1803, M. 
Gaudin, has summed all tiis up in a sentence: 
‘The price of the precious metals in commerce 
always regulates itself according to the price 
of gold at the Mint.’’—Amile de Laraleyc, in 
‘ortnightly Review. 





YorkTOWN.—The scene of the surrender 
has long been a much neglected spot. York- 
town is not reached by railway, and is off the 
line of progress. Some day it may revive its 
old-time prosperity ; at least it ought to become 
more accessible as a point for future pilgrim- 
age, Before the Revolution the town was 


quite an emporium, the only port from which 


the Virginia planters shipped their tobacco to 


England. Baltimore and Norfolk gradually 
reduced it by competition. Some two centu- 
ries or more ago we first heard of it as one of 
the few outposts or forts in the colony. in 
1725 it was the centre of a thriving county— 
an Episcopal Wats of 60 communicants, 
with a church, Williamsburg, the capital, with 
its House of Burgesses ana growing college, 
attracting thither the wisdom and fashion of 
the Dominion, was scarce a dozen miles away. 
Until Cornwallis stationed himself there, York- 
town had escaped the ravages of war on the 
Virginia coast, and after its surrender it still 
contained about 70 houses, not more than 
two or three having been wholly destroyed. 
Fifteen years later it had not extended its lim- 
its, and we find its population, more than half 
of which was composed of negroes, numbering 
about 800 souls. ‘The last war, it need hardly 
be said, left it in a depressed condition, almost 
beyond recovery, and to-day it contains not 
more than 300 inhabitants, among whom are 
to be found but few descendants of the ancient 
Je ral In fact, it seems to be the lot of 
- 


orktown that the more it becomes a historical 
spot, the less it becomes anything else.—Har- 
per’s Magazine, 





NaTIvE ManvuFracrureE oF [RoN, AFRICA. 
—During the coldest months, that is to say, 
June and July, the Gonzellos miners leave 


their homes and take up their abode in exten- 
sive encampments near the iron mines, which 


are abundant in the country. In order to ex- 
tract the ore they dig circular holes or shafts 
of about 10 to 13 feet in diameter, but not 
more than six or seven feet deep. This arises 
most probably from their want of means to 
raise the ore to a 1 . 
amined several of these shafts in the neighbor- 
hood of the Cubango, and found them all of a 
similar character. As soon as they have ex- 
tracted sufficient ore for the work of the year 
they begin separating the iron. This is 
done imholes of no great depth, the ore 
being mixed with charcoal, and _ the 
temperature being raised by means of 
primitive bellows, consisting of two wooden 
cylinders about 1 foot in diametor. hollowed 


greater elevation. I ex-. 


out to a depth of 4 inches, and covered with 
two tanned goat-skins, to which are fixed two 
handles 20 inches long and half an inch thick. 
By a rapid movement of these handles a cur- 
rent of air is produced which plays upon the 
charcoal through two hollow wooden tubes at- 
tached to the of ge mee and furnished with 
clay muzzles. y incessant labor, kept up 
night and day, the whole of the metal becomes 
transformed, by ordinary processes, into 
es, axes, war-hatchets, arrow-heads, as- 
segais, nails, knives, and bullets for fire-arms, 
and even occasionally fire-arms themselves, 
the iron being tempered with ox grease and 
salt. I have seena good many of these guns 
carry as well as the best pieces made of cast- 
steel.—How I Crossed Africa, Pinto, 








A Sourm ArricaN EaGLe.—An eagle 
known to the colonists by the several names 
of “Lammervaanger,” ‘Berghaan,’ and 
‘* Witte Kruis,” the scientific name of which 
is Aquila verreaucii, is one of the finest repre- 
sentatives of the numerous hawk and eagle 
tribe in the whole of South Africa. Jet black,” 
with half the back and rump white—hence the 
Dutch name ‘‘ Witte Kruis,” (i. e., white cross) 
—legs feathered to the toes, which are bright 
yellow, claws black, very strong, and curved. 
The young birds are mottled brown, inclining 
here and there to black, according to age. I 
have shot, trapped, and poisoned them of 
varying shades of color, from callow brown 
to adult black. Indeed, for some years I could 
not be persuaded but that the young birds, in 
their first and second years’ plumage, were of 


a distinct species. Itis called ‘* Dassie Vaan- 
ger” (consy catcher) by the colonists, from 
feeding principally on the coney, or 
rock rabbit, (Hyrax capensis.) It a fd at- 
tacks the klipspringer antelope, darting at it 
when perched on some pinnacle of the rock— 
its favorite position—and hurling it headlong 
into the abyss below, into which 1t then des- 
cends to feed at its leisure. It is a terrible pest 
to the flockmasters of the high-grass country, 
owing to its bold and determined depredations 
on young lambs; hence the name “lammer 
vaanger’’—that is, lamb-catcher. These raids 
are, I mightalmost say, invariably carried on 
duriog the breeding season, which generally 
commences about May or June, these months 
being also the commencement of the lambing 
season. have never known them to be 
troublesome at any other time, although I have 
had lambs in every month of the year. They 
nest in an inaccessible rock, or ‘*krantz,’’ gen- 
erally in a hole, or on a small ledge 
midway from top to bottom, and quite 
unapproachable excepting by ropes. The vi- 
cinity of the nest is strewed with the remains 
ot dead lambs, kids, rock rabbits, young spring- 
bucks, antelopes, and numerous other victims. 
The colonists having reduced the quantity of 
game to almost a minimum, has compelled the 
birds to seek reprisals on their flocks and 
herds. I know a gentleman, a breeder of 
thorough-bred stock, who has had as many as 
60 lambs taken in one season, representing a 
money value of about £200. The usua) method 
of securing their prey isto pounce on their 
victim, grasp it round the back with their pow- 
erful talons, which are driven in with such 
force as to meet in the vital parts, the span of 
a full-grown bird’s talons being fully as wide 
as an ordinary sized man’s hand; they then 
pierce the body just behind the shoulder, thus 
securing such dainty bits as the liver, lungs, 
and heart. As they nearly always hunt in 
couples, this renders their destruction by trap- 
ping asomewhat easy task. The usual meth- 
od of trapping them isas follows: ‘Take the 
remains of a lamb, newly killed, as they never 
devour the whole at one meal, rip it open, 
press it down flat, leaving as much of the in- 
side exposed as possible. The trap, a common 
fox trap, is then set, and placed diagonally on 
the bait, covering it as much as possible. If 
the feet or legs project they must be cut off at 
the knee joints, or twisted inward, as it fre- 
quently bappens, if this is not carefully at- 
tended to, that a wily bird will lay hold of a 
projecting leg and pull the bait out from be- 
neath the trap, thus springing it, and securing 
his object with impunity. I have known birds 
get so cunning at this sort of game that the 
bait had to be buried some inches deep in the 
soil, so that no particle of it could be got at 
without letting off the trap. The plan I found 
to answer best was to use three traps, setting 
them so as to form a rude sort of triangle, and 
then place the bait quite exposed in the centre. 
As long as the bait is not covered they appear 
to be quite oblivious of danger, and walk into 
the surrounding traps without the least appa- 
rent sense of danger.—The London Field. 





A Norman Sieery Hottow.—A purely 
pastoral country requires comparatively little 
masculine labor; and the Petites Dallois go 
down to the sea in ships during the greater 
part of the year, leaving a small minority to 
tether the cows, tend the interminable fields of 
colza, plant potatoes, and trace furrows. Thus 
money comes into the household coffers from 
land and from sea, and it is looked at very at- 
tentively before it leaves them. The genial 
poacher who brings our sea-water up from the 
little bay, a hundred yards down the village 
street, has a few thousand francs in rentes, and 


he is accounted a ne’er-do-well. Mme. Achille, 
who in the space of 20 square feet sells as 
many different articles as all the co-operative 


stores put together, is a capitalist who could 
probably buy up a few of the directors 
of those same stores. A fishwife in a 


patched kirtle, who is anxious to se!’ a plate- 
ful of salicoques, which are portly prawns, 
for 10 sous, will have a goodly share in a boat 
at St. Valerie; and the merciére who purveys 
half-penny packets of sweetmeats for children, 
two miles away, turns out to be the proprie- 
tress of the house you are living in! For such 
reasons, no doubt, there isa certain tranquil- 
lity in our labor, as there is a certain security 
in our merrymaking. In their cider season, 
when the baskets are brimming over in the 
orchards, and the presses are hard at work 
under the sheds, there is nor feverish activity, 
nor listless idleness. The work is heartily 
done; but Généreux finds quite two hours 
after his midday dinner in which to toy with 
Amaryllis in the shade, or enjoy a siesta in 
that favorite attitude of his, prone on his 
stomach. And see him at Sassetot, or St. 
Martin fair, with his blouse as stiff as buck- 
ram, his hat as rigid, and almost as heavy, as 
an iron-clad. He has money to spend, and ho 
spends it judiciously, though withal merrily. 
He will patronize the veritable Zulus who 
killed the Prince Louis Napoleon; but he 
diverts not to indulgence in that excitement 
the money that was meant to buy 
pots and pans at the _ ironmongery 
booth. And if he hies him home singing, 
with a cannette too much wine in him, the 
women will only say, with a shrug of forbear- 
ance, ‘* Faut bien que jeunesse se passe; and 
once doesn’t make it a custom, eh, Monsieur ?”’ 
And then, when the poulot, or the gudeman, 
wakes in the morning between his rough- 
scented sheets, looks at the green hills oppo- 
site, breathes the brisk air from the bay, he 
will go off to sea without a reproach from the 


women, without a headache from the wine:— 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 





Tue Papat Income.—Speaking politic- 
ally, then, and without reference to such 


purely spiritual functions as a pauper Bishop 
may unquestionably exercise, as well as a 
Prince Bishop, (though even these can hardly 
by any possibility be in this age of the world 
exercised by a universal Bishop,) it may be 
said that the Pope cannot live and perform his 


functions as such without anincome of con- 


siderably more than that named by the Italian 


law. During the years which have elapsed 
since the Papacy was deprived of its temporal 
dominion the Pope has been in the receipt of 
such an income from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the faithful. During the pontificate 
of Pius IX. the sums thus received were very 
largely in excess of the amount required for 
the purposes of the Holy See. And there is 
reason to believe that the See now possesses a 
certain amountof revenue from funds saved 
and invested during the period of abundance. 
But the sums contributed for the same purpose 
under Leo XIII. have been very much more 
scanty. It is easy to understand why on 
many accounts this should have been so. But 
the general reader will be probably consider- 
ably surprised to hear that to these readily 
understood causes is to be added one far more 
ominous of future difficulty and danger to the 
Church—the intentional and plotted action of 
the Jesuits, with a view to cutting off the sup- 
plies from a Po to whose ideas and policy 
they are opposed. It is no secret to those who 
have the means of looking a little behind the 
scenes, that the great falling off in the amount 
of Peter’s pence since the accession of Leo 
XIIf. has been greatly due to this 
cause, All this, however, only shows the 
more clearly that the economic condition 
of the papacy is, as things at present 
stand, ina very high degree precarious. And 
it does not need any great amount of experi- 


ence in such matters to be perfectly convinced 
that the voluntary comtributions of the Cath- 
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olics throughout tae world, great as their de 
votion to the supreme head of their Church 
may be, do not offer any sufficient guarantet 
for the economic existence of the hierarchy a! 
at present constituted. Such a guarante 
then, is the condition of the ‘ independen 
which the Papacy is demanding with so much 
not unreasonable, or at least not unintelligibl 
insistency. But it is right, while pointing ou 
that this money question is the real knot and 
nucleus of the matter, to guard the reader 
against supposing that it is meant to charge 
the present rulers of the Vatican, and least 
of all the Holy Father himself, with any- 
thing of the nature of grasping avidity or 
the lust of wealth. Leo Xuill. has intro 
duced the strictest economy into every 
branch of the administration of his house- 
hold, save the very heavy item of charitable 
assistance to hardly pressed individuals and 
churches. The other day his eldest nephew 
the son of his brother, was to be married, and 
the young man applied to his uncle, asking him 
what he could do for him under the circum- 
stances. The Pope borrowed £1,000, which he 
gave him, telling him that it was absolutely 
out of his power to do more. Shortly subse 
quently he made over to his family property 
to the amount of about £3,000, being the entire 
share of the patrimony which he had inherited 
from his father, telling them at the same time 
that they must look for nothing further at his 
death, for that be possessed nothing! Tothose 
who live in a city every part of which is deco- 
rated with the magnificence of Borghese, Bar- 
berini, Ludovisi, Altieri, Rospigliosi, Corsin 
and many other enormous palaces, all buil 
from the spoils of Papal nepotism, the change 
of times must be striking |—The british Quar 


terly Neview. 
i 


REPUBLICANISM. (THREE GENER 
ATIONS.) 





FIRST. 
Squire Cecil, at his high-arehed gate 
Stood with his son and heir; 
Around him spread his rich estate, 
Near rose his mansion fair. 
And when a neignbor. ragged, sad, 
Unlearnéd, passed that way, 
The father turned, and to the laa 
These kindly words did say: 


“There goes poor Muggins! Ah, my son, 
How thankful we should be 
That our Republic gives 2 chance 
To fellows such as he !” 
THIRD, 
Miss Muggins blazed in jeweled light, 
And swept in silken sheen; 
Her courtiers thought a maid so bright 
And beauteous ne‘er was seen. 
Aloft she held her haughty head, 
Surveyed her Paris clothes: 
** And I must patronize,” she said, 
** Miss Cecil, I suppose. 


“* She’s poor, she teaches, has no style? 
In Europe, now —— but oh! 
In this Republic, we’re compelled 
To meet all kinds, you know !” 
—Sceribner’s Monthly. 
ee enn 

Tre Kea on CARNIVOROUS PARROT.— 
The introduction of sheep into New-Zealand 
(where quadrupeds were previously unknown) 
developed the dormant carnivorous habits of a 
mountain parrot—the kea of the natives—the 
Nestor nctabilis of naturalists. In 1879 Mr. 
De la Tour, of Otago, forwarded to the Patho- 
logical Society of London part of a sheep 
which had been attacked by these birds and so 
far injured that its food passed through the 
wound in its loins. The parrot never having 
been exhibited in Europe—a specimen which 
had been imported in 1872 living only a few 
days—Mr. De la Tour was good enough to 
forward one, which he had had some time in 
captivity, to the Zoological Society, in whose 
gardens it is now safely located. The original 
food of the kea must have been berries and 
seeds, with perhaps afew insects added. Its 
flesh-eating propensities could not have been 
developed until such time as the European set- 
tlers were in the habit of banging up in the 
open air the animals they had slaughtered 
for food. During Winter, when its natural 
food is scarce, it descends to the out-stations 
of the settlers, which are situated in the plains, 
and devours the beef and mutton hung upon 
the meat gallows, or picks the flesh off the 
heads which are thrown on one side. When 
this supply is wanting, the keas will attack the 
living sheep; settling on the back of one ani- 
mal they pick the wool from the loins, and as 
the victim runs away they pursue it until it 
it falls exhausted, when the attack is renewed, 
the flesh being eaten into to so great an extent 
that sometimes the bowels are injured. The 
sheep usually perishes, but, as in the case of 
that furnishing the specimen originaliy for- 
warded in 1879 by Mr. De la Tour, occasional- 
ly survives theinjury. The back is dark olive- 
green, the breast feathers have a dark shaft 
running down the centre of each, and are mar- 
gined with darker black, so as to give a scale- 
armor-like appearance. The brilliant scarlet 
of the axillary plumes and bright yellow color 
of theinner webs of the quill feathers of the 
wings and tailare not seen when the bird is 
atrest. The long, curved, sharp-pointed up- 
per mandible is much better seen in the repre» 
sentation of the living bird than in the draw: 
ing of the dead head which was given in my 

revious communication. In the voyage from 
New-Zealand, which was one of a very stormy 
and trying nature, the bird was fed exclusive 
ly on meat, Since its reception in the Gardens 
it has been supplied witn a mutton chop daily, 
but it also has boiled maize, ground-nuts, and 
the usual seeds given to tue parrots. The 
keeper informs me that he has never seen it olf 
the single perch with which its cage is suppiled, 
not climbing over the wires or descending to 
the ground in the same manner as its next 
door neighbor, the ka-ka (Nestor hypopolius.) 
Onits arrival the plumage was not ih very 
good condition, the bird baving suffered from 
the rough voyage; but it is acquiring new 
feathers, and is now-in a very promising state 
—W. B. Tegetmeier, in London Field. 





‘‘Tue ARABIAN Nieuts.’’—The terrible old 
man who has suddenly become famous, James 
Carlyle,used tostigmatize the ‘Arabian Nights” 
as ‘‘ downright lies,’’ and sternly forbade thé 
introduction of any such unwholesome litera- 
ture into his house. This one, at least, of his 
various decided opinions has more reason in it 
than even the “‘ most intelligent man” his son 


ever met could imagine. No book has put for- 
ward so many false pretensions and had them 
so completely exposed. The history of the 
intellectual vicissitudes of him who once 
believed in the ‘“‘Arabian Nights” is the history 
of iliusions dissipated. There was a time when 
we believed them all to be true; then for a 
longer spell we thought them at least original 
and Arabian; and now we know that they are 
neither the one nor the other, but a bundie ot 
stolen goods, picked up in Persia, India, Europe, 
and we know not where, and merely ‘“‘dyed 
garments from Bozra,” dyed with Arabian 
colors, and patched here and there with the 
fibre of the date palm. The ‘Arabian Nights” 
are a palimpsest of the folk-!ore of the world, 
written over with Kuficciaracters. Like their 
own wonderful stories which are to serve as ar 
exampie to him who would be admonished, 
they are written in letters of goid on a ground 
of ultramarine; but only the forms of the 
letters are Semitic—the gold and the ultrama- 
rine come from ultra mare vastum, over the 
Indian Ovean, from the household tales of tie 
Aryan race. Even the things that might. be 
trusted to be accurate are proved untrust 
worthy. Itisoniv a month since ‘the good 
Haroun Alraschid,” whom the“ Arabian Nights” 
present in a highly favorable light, was shown 
up as @ Villian in the brief limits of a mazazine 
article; and other pet illusions are in course of 
of dissipation in the same quarter. When a 
character: of the Thousand aud One is not 
destroyed it is traced to a foreign source, with 
more or less success, till scurcely a fragmont 
remains of the originality or truthiuinesg 
which once belonged to our chilihood’s com- 
panion. But, when we have once made up our 
minds to the change, and admitted thatour old 
friends are not ail we thought them, it is not 
hard to become reconciled to the new position, 
The “Arabian Nights” do not lose, but gain, 
when they are shown to belong to the same 
stock of household lore which has delighted the 
childhood aud the age of all the nations oi 
Europe and Asia. Each new discovery which 
throws light on the sources of this wonderful 
collection of stories has its value and interest, 
and the time for genuine regret will only be 
when there are no more relations to be made 


out.—Lhe saturday Keview, 





His DistrneursHeED Conpanz.—In the 
*“‘sood old times,” some soldiers robbed a 
night-watcbman of his coat, boots, and money. 
The next day he repaired to the Captain of the 
regiment to complain of his misfortune. Th« 
Captain at once asked him whether be nad on 
at tne time the same things he was then wear: 
ing. ‘‘ Yes, sir, the very same,” replied the 
pocrman. ‘* Then, in that case, my good fel. 
low,’’ rejoined the Captain, ‘‘I can positively 
assure you that the paltry rascals do not be 
long tom distinguished company, otherwise 
they would have left you neither waistcoat. 

nor shirk” —Chambers’s Journas 
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\ LONG VOYAGE BY CANOE 
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perch caught onthe spot. So ravenous were 
the fish that they fairly fought for the bits of 
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PADDLING THROUGH ADIRONDACK | hike’ a "bass, was’ alee courte’ Ite head 


LAKES AND 8TREAXS. 
$HE BEAUTIES OF RACQUETTR LAKE—A 
VERY CROOKED STREAM—GAMBE, WILD 
FLOWERS, AND MOUNTAIN SOENERY—THE 
CLIMATE OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 

Buiuz Mountain Lake, July 23.—The 
great system of lakes and streams green- 
walled by the Adirondack country may safely 
'be said to encompass an area of 6,000 square 
miles, forming a water course of unparalleled 
grandeur aud beauty, and though now the 
highroad to the great forest of the interior and 
north, yet in many places they preserve their 
primitive sanctity, unfrequented except by 
the larger game that here finds refuge from 
the advancing throng of health and pleasure 
seckers. Blue Mountain Lake, at an elevation 
of nearly 2,000 feet, is the first of the series, 
at the foot of the mountain of that name, and 
here the start can be made by canoe 


was covered with eggs, fastened upon it by some 
lutinous substance. They were laid irregu- 
arly upon the sides of the head, and also upon 
the ventral and pectoral fins. Whether this 
was its method o ing eggs or merely an 
accident it was impossible to determine, and, 
unfortunately, the fish was lost in a capsize 
later on, Similar instances in fishes from tho 
equatorial countries are not wanting, and one 
especially—the aspredo—carries its eggs about 
fastened to its entire ventral surface by cu- 
rious fleshy pedicles, that disappear after the 
eggs are hatched. j 
umbers of blue and white kin ers were 
seen here, darting along the edge, hurling 
themselves into the water and rising heavily 
with a struggling minnow to a neighboring 
branch, or bearing their prey off to their 
waiting young. The lumberer has evidently 
spared the large trees that skirt Utowana here, 
as they are of unusual size, and the north 
shore should be remembered by the camper- 
out, as there is not a house or a human being 
within miles. Following along the shore, 
dodging sunken trees and snags, gliding over 
mats of lilies, we finally sight the Marion 
River. A few vigorous pulls and we are in its 


or steamer. Our first glimpse is at{ narrow passage, and winding and turning 
night. A succession of thunder-storms | bring up at the ca where the river is 
have centred about the grand old dammed, and a wharf built for the conven- 


ience of thejsteamer. There is alsoa rustio 
waiting-room of bark that would do credit to 
a professional landscape architect. We take 
our canoes again on our backs by means of a 
yoke for the purpose, and start over the road 
a mile to the next navigable part of the Ma- 
rion. The road skirts the river, that here is 
but a brook filled with moss-covered and bare 
rocks, nosing among which a bear was 
seen a week since. Half a mile over 
the carry we come to Fred Bassett’s 
log hveuse, where we receive a hearty 
welcome. We noticed a dialect unlike that of 
New-York, and in reply to a question, he said: 
“*Yes, I’m a Massachusetts man. I came here 
during the hard times seven years ago and 
have staid. It’s a rough life; we have six 
months of Winter, and for three months at a 
time I have never seen my house by daylight. 
We go a-logging in the morning and don’t get 
back till after dark. You can hardly raise 
anything here, the frost comes in so early. 
Last year I lost my grain and potatoes in one 
night. Game is pretty plenty—deer and bear. 
I set a trap for a bear that was seen here the 
other day, but he broke it up and went off 
with the bait; he must have been a big fellow.” 


RAQUETTE LAKE AND ‘‘ BARTLETT’S.”’ 

Takiag up the canoe again, after a fifteen 
minutes’ walk through a magnificent piece of 
woods, we come to the end of the carry, and 
launch our frail crafts on the Marion River 
again. Here the river winds probably five 


miles to reach the outlet—as the crow flies, less 
than half that distance—and through a stretch 
of country entirely different from that a few 
miles above. Originally much wider, the river 
has dwindled down toa mere stream, Youn 
trees have sprung up, principally pines, an 
have died, the leaves changing to a grayish 
white, and covered with moss of a like color, 
making an effect indeseribably beautiful, and 
as we drift along we scem to look through a 
forest of glass trees, the green beyond bringing 
them out im bold relief, each limb and 
twig seemingly transparent and lace-like. The 
borders of the stream are fringed with 
wild roses of rare tints, and the wind as it 
comes down over the hills, laden with spruce 
and pine, catches up their sweet odor and that 
of the mass of lilies lower still, and reaches 
the voyager a breath from nature pure and 
undefiled. The yellow lily leaves fairly block 
the stream in some places, and on these green 
islands were numbers of black-birds hopping 
from one to another, keeping ahead of the 
canoes, and feeding upon the many insects 
that can be found in the great yellow flowers 
that boldly hold themselves above the water. 
For over an hour we drift through this stream 
of flowers, and, nearing the end, the puffing 
little steamer Killoquah catches up with us, 
and, accepting a tow, we are soon sailing on 
the brent waters of Raquette Lake. Among 
the half dozen passengers aboard is one who 
iliustrates the side of Adirondack life when 
other than pleasure is the desideratum. The 
victim is a young lady, who claims Blue Moun- 
tain as her residence, and is going to the den- 
tist’s, and to Bet to the tusk-hauler, as he was 
familiarly dubbed by the pilot, she had to 
cross Blue Mountain and Eagle Lakes and 
their connecting rivers, walk one carry, eross 
uette to Kenwell’s, the second landing on 
that lake, before the doctor could be reached, 
altogether a trip of 40 miles. The victims of 


mountain, and lurid flashes stream downward 
from its summit, now bursting in mid-air, a 
gigantic and terrible pyrotechnic display. 
Buddenly a ball of fire appears high in air, 
seeming to pause an instant, then bursting 
with a deafening crash, lighting up the hills 
and the ghostly realities of the scene. In the 
glare that follows we catch a glimpse of dis- 
tant peaks, a broad stretch of water dotted 
with foam-lashed islands, of waving trees 
whose crash as they fall joins with the rever- 
berating roar of the thunder that, reinforced, 
rolls off among the hills, gathering seeming 
strength, and, finally, borne by tho gale, is 
dashed with a parting growl among the ridges 


that cluster about Panther Mountain. At sun- 
rise the lake appears in another guise, clear as 
crystal and smooth as glass, set in its casing of 
green, its 20 or more islands reflected again 
and again, a conception only by the master 
band. The wild uncut forest stretches away 
as far as the eye can reach, from which comes 
the song of birds, some familiar and others 
new and strange. Rich odors of spruce and 
pine fili the air, seeming to lift one up buoy- 
antand strong. The clear springs, running 
brooks over moss-laid rocks, the roar of mimic 
pascades, are all volumes against the possi- 
bility of the slightest malarial influence. 


THROUGH THE LAKES. 

A very small steamer with an unpronounce- 
able name, the Toowarloondah, lies at the dock 
opposite Holland’s, which is the commence- 
ment of our journey, taking you through 
with one change by another still smaller 
steamer, with an equally difficult name, to 


Forked Lake. This can be done between 
8and 6 o’clock of the same day, allowing 
an hour for dinner, which is, of course, the 
most luxuriant method of transit, but a gross 
violation of the true spirit of life in the wilder- 
ness. The trip should by all means be made 
In acanoe. A guide to Forked Lake is a lux- 
, not a necessity, the course being plain 
seling to the stranger, though the informa- 
tion gained from a guide amply repays the 
ndditional expense. Our 12-foot canoes, light 
enough to swing on one’s back, are rigged for 
two persons, one in either end, the lad 
wielding the paddle, a good cane aes. 
making the operation an easy one. Rub- 
ber coats and umbrellas are stowed amid- 
ships, with rations for one meal, and we shove 
off into the waters of Blue Mountain Lake, 
the entrance of the great water-course that 
leads away into the wilderness. On the left, 
as we head for the entrance to Eagle Lake, 
stands a new hotel—the Prospect House—a 
building that has one wing finished and oc- 
cupied, a hint of probable suceess next year. 
Our course lies west, skirting the south shore 
of the lake. The lake is dead calm; not a 
ripple breaks its surface save where a solitary 
loon dives, to reappear far ahead. Well in 
the centre the real beauties of the lake appear ; 
Its numerous islands and trees reflected in the 
water, the great mountain overhanging in the 
east, the lower hills of rich purple, its irregu- 
lar outline, hidden bays, and snug harbors, 
are charms that place itin our estimation far 
above the other lakes this side of the Sara- 





























































nac. Over the ridge of hills to the north an = or — aches it will be seen 
opening in the trees tells of a rough carry of . th to grin and bear it. A number 
a mile or more, leading to a small sheet of | Of the passengers are on the way to 


various camps that dot the shores, and one 
lady explains to every one that she is going to 
stay until November. She probably intends 
coming out on theice. ‘‘ Bartlett’s is the best 
place in this country,” she informs the writer. 
‘It’s way up between the upper and lower 
Saranac. The game laws don’t reach there, 
and you have venison and game all the time. 
The only objection is that old man Bartlett—” 
and suddenly breaking off, ‘‘ Are youa clergy- 
man?’ We deny the honor, and she contin- 
ues: ‘* Well, he is such a swearer that he has 
driven all the clergymen out of the country. 
He swears a perfect blue streak. I remember 
one day he went up the Saranac, and some of 
the boys hurt one of hiscows. The next day 
when he came back all the boarders followed 
him out in the clearing to hear him swear. He 
stood looking at the animal for a minute, turn- 
ing all colors, strangled and coughed, and, to 
our astonishment, wheeled round and went 
into the house without saying a word.” 

‘* Didn’t he swear at all?” we asked. 

**"No; he couldn’t do it justice—it was too 
much for him.”’ 

When fairly on the Raquette we slip our 
cable and are left again on one of the most 
beautiful lakes of the region. No one has ever 
attempted to trace its outline, so intricate it is, 
From one end to the other, across islands and 
points, it is barely six miles, while probably 40 
could be traversed by following round the bays 
and inlets. Sighting the American flag, we 
head for it, and once more haul our canoes 
upon the shore at Bennett’s Landing, Long 
Point. Setting up from the lake, under the 
trees, the house is the ideal backwoods 
hotel From Woods Point to the north 
a beautiful view spreads away: Indian 
Point, where the first white settler 
on the lake lived, Kenwell’s, Pierce’s, and 
Stott’s camps. In the centre of the lake an 
island bears a picturesque church calied Island 
Chapel, that depends upon chance for both 
laymen and Pastor. Near here is a fancifully 
built log house, glimpses of which are caught 
through the trees, in which Murray conjured 
many of the fancies with which his work on 
this region is ornamented. Venison, trout, 
and bass are plenty at Bennett’s, and after a 
dinner of them we are off again, accepting 
another tow up the lake as far as Kenwell’s,. 
every move bringing out new beauties. Deep 
- inlets run far inland, leading either by stream 
or carry to hun ting ponds far beyond that 
can only be entered with the aid of a good 

e. 
“There’s ex-Mayor Thatcher of Albany’s 


waater called Minnow Pond. Merwin, of the 
Mountain House, has stocked it with trout, 
and its great patches of lily pads show it to be 
e grand place for large game, and after the 
ist of August the sharp lights of the deer- 
hunters will undoubtedly be seen around it 
nightly. 

We have paddled nearly two miles, and the 
lake disappears as we turn suddenly into the 
narrow, winding entrance to Eagle Lake. A 
few rods further on a rustic bridge spans the 
stream, and here the water, though shallow, is 
fairly alive with fish, principally dace, perch, 
and suckers, the latter often a foot in length. 
With their curious mouths underneath, shark-: 
like, they are also interesting for their habit of 
building nests, making them, like the lamprey, 
of smail stones, piling them up in a heap and 
forming a grotto, in which the eggs are de- 
posited and the young when hatched find 
refuge. 

NED BUNTLINE’S OLD CABIN. 

Winding and doubling on our course, we 
finally emerge into Eagle Lake, a fine stretch 
of water two miles in length, so named by 
Ned Buntline, whose old home, ;the “ Eagle's 
Nest,” comes into view on the north shore’as 
we clear the woods, and are reminded of his 

es: 

** Where the rolling surf laves the emerald turf, 
Where the trout leaps high at the hovering fly, 
Waees the sporting fawn cross the soft green 

awn, 

And the crows’ shrill cry bodes a tempest 


na _— 
There is my homemy wildwood home.” 
Buntline was naturally a man of superior 
talents, but drink was his evil genius. His 
log cabin, erected in 1856, is still standing in 
tront of a little more pretentious modern 
building erected by the present proprietor. 
The place is now spoken of as the clearing, 
and the romance that is supposed to have 
gathered about the ‘‘Kagle’s Nest” and i 
owner is fast dying away. We foundsome o 
Buntline’s old companions even knew of his 
whereabouts. One thought he wgs dead; an- 
other said he went South during the war, and 
was now scouting in the West. Eagle Lake is 
plain , there being no islands in it, and 
pushing off from Ned Buntline’s oid home we; 
made for Utowana, reached by a river so nar~ 
row that there is barely room for a boat. 
to turn. If the stream had been doubled and 
twisted to order, the effect would not be more’ 
confusing to the map-maker. Now we ara 


seemingly losing h find our-' | place,” said the Captain of the little steamer, 
selves back of the spot we had gained a few | pointing toa fine lodge on the north shore, 
moments before. Pond lilies of surprising size | As he spoke, a white handkerchief was waved, 


rest on the water in massive beds of their own 
og Nan spanning the stream completely 
with the larger leaves of the yellow variety, 
so that we literally move over a bed of tks 
beautiful flowers, our gunwale, rowlocks, 
egy and mimic mast bedeckea with them. 
he scenery here grows wilder, the trees 
. Gigantic pines tower above us 

with fantastic foliage. Others, riven by 
the poor are twisted and torn 
into indeseribable shapes, total wrecks; 
and again others stand dead, their bare 
outstretched limbs covered with moss, that, 
swinging in the breeze, gives them a weird and 
grotesque appearance, in singular keeping 
with the scene. Great trunks in many places 
have fallen across, partly bridging thestream. 
The quiet in this place is unbroken, and can 
almost be felt, The splash of the paddles, the 
occasional shriek of a tree as it ar nds against 
its fellow, and — of laughter from our 
party to arouse the dormant echoes, are the 
only irreverent sounds that break the solitude. 
A sharp turn brings us to Utowana, its 
narrew entrance guarded by a_ large 
rock that in rough weather works up a4 swell 


whieh was answered by three shrill whistles. 

“That makes the old gentleman mad,” said 
the Captain. ‘‘ You see he’s down on having 
steamers on the lake, and won’t patronize 
them himself or allow any of his family. But 
the young ladies wave their“handkerchiefs 
when he isn’t looking, and I always answer 
them, and he wonders what we want to salute 
him for. I expect he’ll catch them some day.” 
The lake grew narrower here, and followin 
the circuitous channel, we being up at the on 
of the lake, canoes are again lifted aloft, and 
a mile through a beautiful road of old and 
young trees brings us. to Forked Lake, the end 
of our day’s trip in canoes. Smoking venison 
awaits us, a right royal dish after a twenty- 
mile pull. 

ADIRONDAOK WEATHER. 

One of the most interesting topics to would- 
be visitors of this region is that of its reeuper- 
ative qualities, Invalids are to be met with 
everywhere, and that the country is a fine one 
for lung complaints seems to be generally be- 


lieved. One man now on the Raquette doing 


nowise safe toa small boat. Thislake is nearly | good work came here in June barely able to 
three miles in length and one mile broad, | walk. Numbers at Merwin’s Blue Mountain 
skirted by a heavy growth of pine, beach, and Houso are finding daily improvement, the site 
spruce. e seem still further, if possible, in | being above the dew line and the air bracing in 
the forest. Trout leap affrighted from the | the extreme. Others again prefer the Raquette 


water as we dart by, and along the shore the 
pond lilies form a continuous circuit of yellow 
white, and green. The water here is dark an 
ey fed by a multitude of springs and brooks 


region, claiming that there is more pine and 
5 ce in the air. But the secret is Phe pure 
air that sweeps ovor the miles of unbroken for- 
est, and out-of-door life and exercise is sure 


hat trickle down frem the neighboring | to benefit the patient if he comes here before it 
hills. Caught here by a shower. we | istoolate. Such faith have some that parties 
cam) and ai fameus jace found | have taken rooms at Merrwin’s for the entire 
tt T canoes were hurriedly hauled | Winter, intending to battle with old boreas as 
ashore, overturned over a moss-covered | best they can. he past week has been ex- 


rock, and piled one upon the other, forming an 
excellent sheiter teens the rain. A “smudge” 
was soon built—a smoke fire of ruce 
branches—as a@ perfect protection from black 
fies, and sitting under the canoes a royal feast 
was held. Frogs’ legs, captured on the way, 
were cooked and seryedon lily pads, with 


tremely disagreeable, the sun not shiaing two 
consecutive days during that time. Otis Ste- 
vens, an old resident here since 1827, told your 
correspondent that it was the “strangest 
spell” for this time of the year he had ever 
seen, and’as there is no meteorological station 
here we appenda table of the thermometric vari- 















































swill be seen that it is based on 


their community. 








ations, kept for 10 days by the Hon. Sherman 
Williams, for comparison with New-York 


weather of the same days. 
New-York. 
—Adirondaots.— Highest Tem- 
Tuesday, July 12. A. M. — perature. 
Wednesday, July i3.... .. F 85° 91° 
Thursday, July 14....... .. 70° ae 
Friday, vuly 15..........80° 60° 81° 
Saturday, July 18....... 78° 58° 84° 
Sunday, July 17......... 60° 58° 81° 
Monday, July 18........ 50° 47° 68° 
Tuesday, July 19..,..... 65° 51° 64° 
Wednesday, July 20....70° 64° 70° 
Thursday, July 21....... 55° 60° . 
Friday, July 22.......... 56° 59° « 
Saturday, July 23....... 60° 64° . 


It shows the difference between morning an 
afternoon, the time of taking being between 9 
and 20’clock, This may not be exact, but near 
enough to show the maximum and m-_aimum 
temperature during a very unusual season in 
this region. Monday was exceedingly cold, 
47° being the lowest reached, and log fires were 
the order of the day. At the time of writing, 
however, the sun has again appeared, and the 
fresh green of the great wilderness well repeye 
the wearying waiting. C. F. 

A STORY OF FARMING DISASTER. 


—— or 





A GOOD-NATURED YOUNG CANADIAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST TELLS OF HIS FAILURES. 
From the Montreal Witness, July 29. 

A young man, well known to the writer of 
this article, and whose oareer he has watched with 
much interest, has been struggling for several years 
to get himself established on a small fruit farm. 
He has taught school, saved his earnings, made 
payments on land, bought small fruits little by 


little, spent his vacations on his place, toiled hard 
to improve it, set out some of the larger fruits— 
and this season, when he hoped to be able to 
launch out and devote himself to the fruit business, 
disaster has come down upon him like a whirlwind. 
He tells the story of his hard lot very pathetically 
in a letter not meant for publication, but which {s 
well worthy to appear in print: ‘*Then I went to 
work to plant. I had—not exactly a white 
elephant on my _ hands, but most 
men try putting in 6500 peach trees and 
500 grape vines, single-handed, on such land as 
mine, ina dry May, they won’t know the difference 
between the job and said pachydermatous animal. 
About 200 peach trees had to be put into wire 
grass sod, once plowed, but not harrowed. Then 
the tough sod of the hillside had to be shopped up 
into circles of 4 to 6 feet in diameter for the 
grapes—in fact, some were planted among forest 
trees where the hillside had never been fairly 
cleared, and the trees cut down afterwara to let 
in the sun. You will not be surprised then, al- 
though I generally worked till 8 or 9 o'clock P. M., 


I was over two weeks planting. Then the weather | 


4 to all enterprises that had as their object the 
the most of the Province barely gave a swish 


satdownonme. The heavy rains that gladdened 
with their tail here, and choice vines had 
to be watered. But the strawberries cheered me 
with promise of agrandcrop. If everplants would 
yield from a pint to a quart individually, my best 
assured me a would with pleasure and ease. 
One hundred bushels seemed a fair estimate. One 
or two slight frosts in May passed with only a 
trifling toll of blossoms and tender grape shoot: 

and just when most of the berries were set an 

nearly every fruit stem pushed out tothe upperair, 
and some fruit nearly ripe, on the night of June 5a 
hunk of polar atmosphere rolled down on us from 
the north and blotted blossoms, berries, and hopes 
out of existence. Don’t call {t a frost, it was a 
freeze! Half-grown berries froze solid—the 
mischief was done before we got home from 
church in the evening—it was the Sabbath. 
We rose next morning and watered two or 
three hundred grapes and some strawberries be- 
fore the sun had a chance. They must have frozen 
again after we watered them, for where the water 
came we found afterward the plants turned black. 
Back from the lake pears and plums froze; Spring 
wheat and barley, especially on black mucky land, 
was killed, and somewhat damaged on drier soils; 
clover and peas were knocked over and hurt, and 
even Fall wheat made to look very sick. The gen- 
eral cry about gardens is, ‘The tender sass {s 
nowhere.’ Thenold Sol wentin for his innings, 
and most of the week following beamed down 
with asteady, unwinking glare, as in stern rebuke 
of a land that could so unbosom herself 
to old Boreas. I have just sext out 
a boy to put water on my _= grapes 
vines—to—‘ strengthen the things that remain,’ 
and coax out a sprout from the root, if possible, in 
spite of the drought. And so were snuffed out iy 
prospect of paying my debt and living like a square 
citizen the present Summer; for the raspberries, 


which were in bud, caught it hard and heavy, 
though they may omy more buds and give a half 


crop. I am thankful that I have been taught to 
know whose hand such blows come from, and that 
He never takes except In meroy, but I can’t just 
see what particular thing I was hit for this time, 
Perhaps you may think my loss very large from all 


this, and be surprised to learn that probably $200 


would cover it, a small amount to an ordinary 
business man, but a little fortune to me.” 
ct 


RUSSIAN PHERSEOUTIONS. 
—— 
THE JEWS AND THE LAW—REOENT DIs- 
ORDERS AND THH NIHILISTS. 
From the London Telegraph. 
Our Vienna correspondent writes: From a 


friend at Kieff I receive the following account of 
the situation in that town: 


“The persecution of 
the Jews by the population is over. It is replaced, 


however, by legal proceedings, less noisy, but un- 
respiting, which the authorities take against these 
people. 
of War against the instigators of the troubles on 
April 26 and 27 was a great deception for those 
who reckoned on the uprightness and justice 
of the 
the persecuted. The Procureur-General, Major 


The action brought before the Councils 
superior military authorities toward 


Strielnitzky, several times evaded his duty, 


and instead of raising his voice against the authorg 


of the disorders, spoke against the victims. He 
went so far on one occasion as to express a wish to 
see all the Jews expelled over the frontier, and in 
80 doing certainly abandoned the part he had to 
play in the trial. The wish of the military pro- 
cureur was taken as an order by the authorities, 
and the era of the Jewish expulsions dates from that 
time. A —— of Jews from Demijevka, a 
suburb of Kieff, headed by a merchant, a man held 
in great esteem, waited on the Governor, Gen. 
Drenteln, to request him to take certain meas- 
ures permitting them to remain at Demijevka. 
The General showed no desire to comply with 
their request, but, on the contrary, dismissed them 
with the sneering remark that if they did not like 
it they could emigrate to Jerusalem. On a mem- 
ber of the deputation observing ironically that they 
cowd not quit the country without permission of 


.the Government, the Governor-General replied 


hastily that the Government was quite ready to 
grant the authorization. It becomes more and 
more evident that the excesses of April 26 and 27 
were encouraged by the authorities, and itis also 
clear that the promoters of the persecution of the 
Jews came off with impunity. 


“Another fact established is that the Nihflists;, 
.took no part in the disorders. A Nihilist proc- 


lamation found in a secret printing-office reproach- 
es the authors of the movement with having perse- 
cuted the Jews without making any exceptions,’ 
and points out that certain Christian merchants’ 
and manufacturers ill-treated their workmen 
much more than did the Jews. Therefore, 
the poor Jews ought to be spared. ‘If any one 


vis to be punished, let it be the blood-suckers who 


increase their capital with the sweat of the 
people, and the employes who, to please a miser- 
able millionaire, cause the people to be shot.’ Such 
are the contents of this Nihilist proclamation. It 
jommunism, and 
that the Jews are informed thatitis not as Jews 


, but as capitalists that they are bated, whieh may 


be a great consolation for the poor members of 
In_any case there will soon be 
neither rich nor poor Jews at Kieff. If the present 
system be continued, half the Jews will have been 
expelled and the other half will have voluntarily 
followed the same route.”’ 

ei 


THE OLD CAPITOL 10 BE VACATED. 
From the Albany Express, July 80. 
Gov. Cornell and Controller Wadsworth, , 


acting for the Trustees of the old Capitol, have de-. 


termined that it shall be abandoned, owing to the 
useless expense now incurred in maintaining that 
building. Notification has, therefore, been given 
to the Adjutant-General, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Inspector-General that. 
they are expected to vacate their several offices in 
the old Capitol building on or about the ist day of 


September, and that quarters will be assigned 
them in the new Capitol. The rooms of the Court 
of Appeals, the old Senate chamber jn the new 
Capitol, will also be fitted up, and will in readi- 
ness for business when the court meets in Septem- 
ber. Controller Wadsworth said the only office 
that was unprovided for was that of the Inspector- 
General, but, as he only occupied one room, 
Mr. Wadsworth thought that could easily be sup- 
plied by the Superintendent. In response to a 
uestion as to what would be done with the old 
Capitol, Mr. Wadsworth said: “ After it is vacated 
by the State officers the county of Albany may use 
the court-room now occupied by them until they 
find other accommodations, but they must heat it 
at their own expense, provide a janitor. and keep 
the halls and corridors clean. The other rooms 
will be closed.” The county will, in all probabil- 
ity, retain the court-room, as it is not the intention 
of the New Capitol Commissioners to tear down 
the building until some time next year. 
a 


VESSELS INJURED BY STORMY WHATHER. 

Capt. Paddock, of the bark Victor, which 
arrived from Singapore yesterday, reports very 
severe weather off the Cape of Good Hope, which 
was rounded about the middie of May. On May 
2it was blowing very heavily from the north-east, 


and the bark was hove to. The sea became very 
heavy, and a great deal of water was shipped. One 
of the heavy seas carried away the wheel and 
caused considerable other damage about the decks. 
The bark did not pass the ope until nearly a 
fortnight later. Capt. Schwartwig, of the German 
bark Athena, from Bordeaux, reports that on the 
26th, in latitude 49° 24’ and longitude 17° 26’, he 
sighted the Norwegian bark Barga, from Cayenne. 
She had lost her bowsprit and foretop galiant, 
ae ina gale. but was reauiring no assistance when 
anokere 


? 


,ance. <A redoubt 
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THE FIGHT AT NEW-LONDON 


—_——@———— 

HOW THE OLD S8EA-PORT WAS 
BURNED AND SACKED. 
RECALLING THE TREACHERY OF BENEDICT 
ARNOLD AND THE MURDER OF COL. 
LEDYARD AT FORT GRISWOLD—NEW- 
LONDON’S APPROACHING ANNIVERSARY. 

Ngw-Lonpon, July 29.—We are drawing 
near to the end of our Revolutionary centen- 
nials. On the 19th otf October the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis will be celebrated at York- 
town, Va., and previous to this, on the 6thand 
7th of September, comes the celebration to 
commemorate the burning of New-London, 
Conn., and the massacre within the walls of 
Fort Griswold, on the heights opposite that 
‘city. This will be a notable event, as 
both the State and national Legislatures 
have appropriated money to help toward 
its success, and all of the people of Connecti- 
cut are interested in it. Our Revolutionary 
annals record no more startling or horrible 
event than that which took place on the 6th of 
September, 1781, when Benedict Arnold de- 
vasted the city that had once been his home, 
Certainly no bloodier sacrifice was ever offered 
on the altar of freedom, and, as the occurrence 
has never been given that prominence which 
it deserves, the best way to show how impor- 
tant a place it holds in the grand struggle that 
gave us a nationality is to give a brief ac- 
count of the main incidents of the day and 
the causes that led to the attack. 

The celerity and secrecy of Gen. Washing- 
ton’s movements prevented Sir Henry Clinton 
from divining his purpose until he had reached 
a point on his southern march that would ren- 
der abortive all attempts of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief to relieve his subordinate. 
There was but ons other thing to do, and that 
was to strikea quick and decisive counter- 
blow. New-England had enjoyed a compara- 
tive immunity from the ravages of war. The 
Puritanical thought of its people had given 
them a unity of mind regarding the matter 
of kingly rights, and their sturdy resistance 


abrogation of their liberties, had brought upon 
them the special enmity of the British Govern- 
ment, One result of their Puritanism was a 


cohesion of ideas that kept them com ive- 
ag from the bane of Toryism. It had held 
them separate from the other colonies, in the 
matter of aliegiance to the royal prerogative, 
and the divine right of Kings had no adher- 
ents in this section. 

Its freedom from military molestation had 
caused its manufactories to. flourish, and 
made ita storehouse from which Gen. Wash- 
ington drew largely in the matter of muni- 
tions and recruits, Itletno chance to inflict 
a blow on its adversary pass unimproved, and 
its enterprise in the matter of privateers had 
made it a terror to English ship-owners. Some 
prominent town on its coast was, therefore, 
the best objective point, and if he could form 
@ permanent base from whence these bellig- 
erent colonies could be intimidated, it would 
be a triumph of which he could well be 
proud. A survey of the field soon decided 
New-London to be the place best suited to meet 
his desires. It had a ready access to the 
sea; it was so situated that it commanded 
the outlet of Long Island Sound and 
Narragansett Bay, and through these, the in- 
land waters of Southern and Central New- 
England; it was, also, the port at which the 
roads running through a large agricultural 
and manufacturing district converged for an 
outlet to the ocean; and it had always been 
noted for the daring of its mumerous pri- 
vateers and for the readiness of its people to 
answer every call to arms. There were but 
few of its male inhabitants who had not seen 
service, both at sea and on shore, and it would 
be a fine stroke of retribution to make a de- 
scent on their homes and win for the Kinga 
position of such great strategic value. 

Sir Henry had learned promptness from his 
adversaries, and having organized the expedi- 
tion Sigg it under the command of Benedict 
Arnold, whose military knowledge, enter- 
prise, bitterness, and fertility of resource pe- 
culiarly fitted him for such an undertaking. 

New-London had often been threatened, but 
no attack had been made, and the many false 
alarms had given rise to a feeling of security 
that caused the people to be careless. Thus, 
when a fleet was reported to be lurking under 

‘thejshore of Long Island opposite the mouth 
of the harbor, no extra preeautions were 
taken, nor were preparations to meet an at- 
tack made. This was on the evening of the 5th 
of September, 1781, and on the morning of the 
6th this fleet was discovered at the mouth of 
the river trying to work in against a baffling 
wind, The signal of alarm—two guns dis- 
charged with a setinterval between—was fired, 
but the enemy had obtained a knowledge 
of its meaning through some traitor, and add- 
ed athird gun, which had the appearance of 
being a part of the signal apd radieally 
changed its meaning. This so disconcerted 
the Militia that they did not assemble with 
that promptitude which would have made a 
successful resistance possible, and seeing this 
Col. Ledyard, the American commander, gave 
orders to the few men stationed on the west- 
ern, or city, bank to make what defense they 
could, and, crossing the river, took charge of 
Fort Griswold, the most pretentious and best 
ae a defense of the city. 

he enemy landed in two bodies, that om the 
west or city side being under the command of 
Gen. Arnold, while the other, destined to 

operate against Fort Griswold, was under the 
eharge of Lieut.-Col. Eyre. As the action of 
Arnold’s column was of the least historic im- 
ortance, it will be disposed of first. Disem- 

king at the head of a cove some three miles 
from the city, it made a rapid advanee, and on 
a hill near the suburbs met its first resist- 
called Fort Nonsense 
had been thrown up at this point, and 
a few Militia gathered in it, and exchanged 
shots with the British, but were so fearfull 
outnumbered that, they quickly retrea 
The advance was then continued, and 
the garrison of Fort Trumbull, which 
possessed no landward protection,  es- 
caped across the river in boats, joining 
the men who were collecting for the defense 
of Fort Griswold. The enemy then made a 
detour back of the city, entering it at the 
northern end. They were annoyed by a des- 
ultory fire from the scattered Militia, but the 
action of these men was weakened by a fault 
that previous experience should have provided 

ainst. There was no leader, no official head, 
‘with the vim and courage that would have 
made each house and hill-top «a vantage- 
ground, and it was not until the ar- 
rival of an organized force from Nor- 
-wich that preparations for a determined 
,advance were made. The Colonel in charge 
of the New-London Militia was an old man, 
‘with little military knowledge and no fertil- 
ity of enterprise, and while he was brave 
enough his courage was of no service. 
Having gained the town, and seeing that cir- 
cumstances had made a permanent occupancy 
impossible, Gen. Arnold gave orders to burn 
a pillage, and his troops were soon busily 
engaged in the work of devastation, retreating 
to their ships as night approached, thus allow- 
ing the Americans to return and save much 
valuable property. 

On the Eastern shore, the enemy, under Col. 
Hyre, advanced in open order till they were 
near the fort, when they formed in two at- 
tacking columns, and a flag was sent demand- 
ing the surrender of the works. This was de- 
cisively refused. A second summons, accom- 

anied by a threat of no quarter, was 

reated with contempt, and the ene- 

my came forward to the assault A 
gun from one of the bastions sent a 
volley of grape among them, and caused them 
to open out, and they advanced in skirmish 
line, A discharge of musketry followed, and 
Col. Eyre was wounded and Major Mont- 

omery, the second in command, killed, 

‘his served to exasperate their men, and 
they rushed forward with an _ irresisti- 
ble fury that carried them over the 
ramparts and into the fort. The Americans 
fought bravely, but Col. Ledyard had only 
been able to collect 160 men for the defense, 
many of them being artisans and farmers from 
the immediate neighborhood. They were in- 

adequate to make headway against a trained 
force outnumbering them so largely, and seo- 
ing the enemy inside the walls, Col. Ledyard 
ordered his men to cease firing. 

An officer, who appeared to be the com- 
mander of the British assault, now approached 
and demanded, ‘‘ Who commands this fort?’ 
to which Ledyard replied, ‘‘I did, Sir, but you 
do now,”’’ at the same extending his sword in 
token of surrender. Grasping it by the prof- 
fered hilt, the inhuman brute deliberately 

lunged it through its owner’s heart. This is 
Fhe account as given in the narratives and 
popular histories telling of the event, and 
while some of the incidents are doubtful—such 

| aa that of an officer dropping or _bis 








sword to take that of an enemy when he was 
leading an assault—the fact of the inhuman 
murder of Col. Ledyard remains, and hismurder 
was the beginning of a massacre that has 
placed a blot on the annals of the British 
army that no hard-won blazoning of fame 
gan obliterate. Men who had thrown away 
their arms were bayoneted or shot down, and 
several volleys of musketry were fired at de- 
fenseless Americans who had gathered in the 
magazine. Some of the Continentals, seeing 
that no mercy was to be —— returned to 
the combat and died bravely fighting against 
overwhelming odds. One, Caps. Stanton, a 
peste man, grasped a musket and with it 

illed seven of his foes before he was mur- 
dered. 

The slaughter was fearful. Of the 160 men 
gathered in the fort moro than 90 were killed 
outright, the greater portion after the sur- 
render, and many others were mortally 
wounded. 

Finding that he could not retain possession 
of his conquest, Arnold gave orders to blow 
up the fortifications. A train was laid to the 
magazine, and the wounded were removed. 
To expedite this work, the torn and writhing 
bodies were cast, one on top of the other, into 
an ammunition wagon, and when this was 
full the English soldiers attempted to remove 
it to the river bank. Finding it press heavily 
on them, they sprang aside, and let it go rush- 
ing down the steep declivity. Happily, before 
it reached the water, it ran against a tree, 
and its ghastly freight was scattered upon 
the ground. Death released some, and the 
agonized cries of the sufferers were heard on 
the opposite side of the river. The train was 
fired, but for some unknown reason the ex- 
plosion did not take place, and the fort was 
saved. Some accounts say that the train was 
extinguished by a bloody hand that some 
dying soldier flung across it, others that the 
Americans entered the fortifications before all 
of the British were out of them and extin- 
guished the flame. The fort was occupied be- 
fore the soldiers of Arnold had reached their 
boats, and then began a search for loved ones, 
the inteuse horror of which has seldom been 
equaled. One woman washed the blood from 
more than 30 faces before she found the one 
she sought. - 

The sorrow was universal. No family in the 
district was left untouched. In the sparsely- 
settled town of Groton were 40 widows and 164 
orphans, the result of this day’s sad work. All 
ages were rant the youngest person 
killed in the fort being Daniel Williams, of 
Saybrook, who had volunteered to take the 
place of a man whose wife was very sick, and 
re _— at the fort the day preceding the 

& 

There has never been a claimant for the 
honor of having caused Col. Ledyard’s death. 
After Col. Eyre was wounded and Major 
Montgomery killed, the command of the Brit- 
ish columns devolved on Major Bloomfield 
and Capt. Beckwith. It was the last-named 
of these officers who had borne the flag that 
demanded the surrender, and it is said that he 
was much exasperated by the treatment that he 
received. He was careful to deny the act, how- 
ever, and there is no positive proof as to who 
did it, though it has generally been laid at the 
door of these two officers. That the Americans 
fought well, but were badly managed, is evi- 
dent. Had there been a counter-attack by the 
Militia outside of the fort, had there been an 
officer competent to organize a determined ro- 
sistance on both sides of the river, the victory 
would have been much more dearly won. As 
it was, the British lost over 200 men in the at- 
tack, which was more than the combined force 
of the Americans engaged in the defense. 

Of the American dead nine bore the name 
of Avery and six that of Perkins, and Capt. 
Simeon Allyn, his Lieutenant, Ensign, and 13 
men of his company were killed. As the com- 
pany had but partially assembled, and did not 
contain more than 40 men at the most, its 
great loss is plain. 

The Americans were so terribly exasperated 
when they learned the full extent of the dam- 
age suffered, and the manner in which the 
British had acted, that had Arnold tried to 
make good his foothold it is more than proba- 
ble that the bloodiest battle of the war would 
have been fought among the burning ruins of 
New-London and on the blood-stained heights 
opposite. 

It is this event that will be celebrated m 
New-London on the 6th and 7th of next Sep- 
tember. The programme of the celebration is 
not fully perfected, but enough is known to 
promise a notable affair. There will be a 
representation of the movements of the British 
troops, and of the assauit on the fort, 
in which the National Quard, the 
regulars of the United States Army, and 
companies of volunteers will take part, the 
naval forces assisting. This will “occupy the 
morning of the 6th, and will be followed by a 

arade and review. Im the afternoon Gen. 

oseph R. Hawley will deliver an oration, and 
& poem, written for the occasion by Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke, will be read by the Rev. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich. 

There will be the usual religious and musical 
exercises and speeches by distinguished guests. 
On the 7th there will be parades by societies 
and school-children, short speeches, music, and 


_a reunion of the descendants of these who 


fought in the fort and on the western bank of 
the river. 

The event promises to be one that wiil 
strongly affect the memory, and as it has a 
national importance should call for the co- 
operation and support of all who love and 
honor our greatland. Deeds like this are not 
the heritage of particular States; they belong 
to the whole people, and should be deeply im- 
pressed on the minds of those in whose hands 
will rest the future of these mighty States. 

The beauty of the scenery in and about 
New-London is too well known to need repeti- 
tion. We have no city more favored in the 
matter of situation, and the noble elfns that 
overarch its streets make it seem embowered 
in leaves. It is, too, one of the very few cities 
that wo have which possesses an old-time 
flavor, its quaint and narrow streets, that twist 
and curve to end in a most eonfusing way, its 
gambreled roofs and old warehouses, remind- 
ing one of some European city that has grown 
quiet with the weight of centuries. lt hasa 
noble water sweep and delightful beach re- 
sorts, so that a week can be profitably passed 
within its environs, and no better or more 
memory-awakening week could be chosen for 
this visit than that which will include the 
coming centennial. 
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GUARDS AT SACRED PLACES IN ROME. 
Rome Dispaich to the London Times. 

The Osservatore Romano states that Leo 
XII. has given orders for the tomb of his prede- 
cessor, Pius [X., in the Basilica of San Lorenzo, to 
be surrounded with an iron balustrade and railing 
to protect ft from the possible insults of those who 
do not even show respect to the dead. The ultra- 


Liberal papers are very indignant that no Olericals 
were included among the rioters arrested on 
the morning of the i8th inst, but it does 
not appear that they were — of doing 
more than defend themselves, and as regards 
the assertion that the Clericals shouted “ Viva il 
Papa Re” in several places, I can affirm that at 
Ban Lorenzo, one of the places named, no 
such cries were raised. This evening a great num- 
ber of Police and carbineers were stationed in 
gree s about and in the neighborhood of the 

silicas of St. John Lateran, Santa Oroce in 
Gerusalemme, Santa Maria Maggiore, and at Santa 
Croce. A company of soldiers was also stationed 
to prevent the possibility of a collision between 
the Radicals and the Catholics. The customary 
iigrimage to those basilicas for obtain- 
ng the benefits of the jubilee was to be 
maie. Last Sunday 3,000 persons, not 5 per cent. 
of whom were, politically speaking, Clericals, took 
part init. As usual, it attracted no more notice 
that an ordinary mass. The pilgrimage, however, 
to be made this afternoon having been denounced 
by the Radical papers as a provocation against 
which all loyal Italians ehould protest, the authori- 
ties were obliged to prohibit it and to take the 
precaution which I have described. What advan- 
tage has been —~ by giving Leo XIII. an addi- 
tional ground for protesting with apparent good 
reason it is difficult to imagine. Anti-Clerical 
demonstrations were made both last night and the 
night before, and anti-Clerical associations are 
being organized. 

eS 


BURGLARY AT A LADY’S REQUEST. 
Boston Correspondenec of the Salem{( Mass.) Gazette. 

Everybody who is seeking real rest and 
health this Summer vowed when she left home 
that she wasn't going to dance any this Summer, 
not she! To make sure, she left all suitable finery 
for such dissipations at home. But she comes*up 


after it in due time, or else sends by some friend, to 
whom she gives careful directions how to break 
into the house and into her trunks and chests, with- 
out regard to the danger that the poor fellow may 
find himself in the Police court next morning 
after his Innocent attempt to carry out her man- 
dates. Iknowa young lady livingin New-Bedford 
who actually did this one Summer. We were at 
Oak Bluffs, and she made up her mind to have a 
certain rich silk dress, trimmed with very valuable 
point lace, and her diamonds, for the grand illumi- 
nation ball. Her mother was away from heme, 
the house shut up, and this young lady badn’t the 
keys; 60 she told a friend—a mere aoquaintance— 
how to get into the house by a paatry window, and 
where to find the valuables. He brought them 
one and I suppose she would do the same thing 
again v 
A SHARK IN A DBY-DOGER. 

BALTIMORE, July 30.—A shark seven feet 

long went into the dry-dock near Fort McHenry, 


with @ steamer to-day, and was not discovered 
untilthe water was pearly pumped out. It was 
very savage and tived for nearly an-hour after the 
watar laft it, 














































HOWTO MAKE GOOD HORSES 


_—@—_ 


SOME OF THE SECRETS OF THE 


TRAINING SOHOOL. 

WHERE ALL THE STYLISH CARRIAGW HORSES 
COME FROM—WHAT #T COSTS TO EDU- 
CATE AND IMPROVE A COUNTRY ANIMAL. 

To see the stylish carriage horses that fill 
the drives of the Park every pleasant day the 
spectator might taink that half the blooded steeds 
of Arabia had been brought here and sold to our 
New-York millionaires. A carriage horse is of no 
account in New-York unless he is asslick and 
smooth as a piece of seal-skin, arches his neck, 
keeps his ‘ chin” well drawn in, steps high, and 
has the proper curve to his tail. All horses arenot 
born vith these accomplishments. On the contrary, 
a very large majority of horses are born with necks 
that look as ifthey might have been mortised into 
their bodies, with tails hanging straight down 
like cows’ tails, and with their noses ont in 
tne air. There are not enough naturally 
graceful and shapely horses in all Amer- 
ica to supply the demands of New-York City alone. 
So as shapely horses enough are not bora, they 
have to be made. There are a hundred places in 
New-York City where they make horses. They 
take in miserable-looking, gawky creatures, a 
cross between a sheep and a camel, and turn them 
out stylish carriage horses, improved in style, and 
so increased in value. Horses that would do no 
credit to a street-vendor’s wagon aftera few 
weeks of training and manipulation come out fine- 
looking carriage horses, with many of the peeuliar 
markings of a thorough-bred. It is onlya few years 
since many ecruelties were practiced upon horses in 
this and other cities to give them a good appear- 
ance. The clipping of their tails, which is still very 
fashionable, does not, according to the statements 
of horse-dealers, give the animals any more pain 
than cutting a corn. But there were other methods 
employed that beyond a doubt made the animals 
suffer intensely. Among these was ‘‘nicking’’ their 
tails. The tails were nicked on the under side to 
force the horses to hold them up and give thema 

aceful curve. This process has been spereeee 

y, a system of pulleys and weights, described here- 
after. 

A veteran veterinary surgeon, whois also the pro- 
prietor of a large livery-stable not more than two 
or three thousand miles from Washington-square, 
spent the greater part of yesterday merning ex- 
plaining to a Toes reporter how a cheap hack is 
converted in a short time into a beautiful and 
stylish thorough-bred. He was surprised to meet 
anybody so verdant in horsey matters as to ask 
whether these things are really dome. ‘I don’t 
say they are cruel,” said the horse doctor; “there 
used to be cruelties practiced, but they have pretty 
much all been done away with by Mr. Bergh’s so- 
clety. There are still, however, tricks of the trade. 
There are tricks in all trades, as everybody knows. 
I don’t think there are any more tricks {in the horse 
business than in any other. But there are so many 
greenhorns buying horses every day it would be 
strange if they were not sometimes imposed upon. 
The great scheme with all carriage horses is to 
make jthem look like thorough-breds. If they can 
be given that look they are all right, and will 
always sell and bring good prices. In the first 
place, do you know anything about a horse?” ; 

The reporter replied that he knew enough about 
the noble animal always to keep at least 10 feet 
away from his heels; that the horse is a hoofed 
quadruped, exclusively herbivorous; that he some- 
times bites, always kicks, and frequently runs 
away. 

“Tne great thing,” the horseman repeated, ‘‘is 

to make a horse look like a thorough-bred. Idon’t 

suppose you know what a thorough-bred is. He is 

a horse with a pedigree, with blue blood in his 

veins, of good stock for — generations. ‘Any 

judge of horses can tell oneina minute. I will 
tell you some of his characteristics. His neck, to 
begin with, is beautifully curved. He holds 
his head up, with his chin drawn in toward his 


breast when in harness. He has delicate legs 
and feet almost like a deer. He is a 
succession of lines of beauty. His neck 


is not set inte his body, as if a carpenter had put 
it there, but joinsit gently and gracefully with a 
long sweep. His body, immediately behind the 
fore legs, comes down almosttoa point. Aftera 
slight curve in the fore part of his back, his back 
is almost straight all the way to the tail. He lifts 
is feet high when he walks. His tail falls witha 
gracetal arch, and hangs like a festoon at the 
ack. Look at one of the fine thorough breds you 
see on the race-tracks. Just in front of the hind 
legs you can span him with your arms. But 
measure that horse around the body, just behind 
the fore legs, and you will find heisas big around 
as an elephantine gray horse. Here lies his strength 
and staying power. His heart and langs are large 
and work with great power. When hecomes in 
after a long race his lungs work like a mill. This 
is not because he is exhausted—it is a sign of 
health, strength, vitality. His ankles are hardly 
bigger than your wrist, but take a seotion of 
bone out of the ankle of a thoroughbred, and 
a section of the same length out of the ankle of 
a cart horse; although the latter may be twice as 
largo in circumference the plece out ofthe thor 
eugh-bred will weigh the heavier. The thorouzh- 
bred’s bones are solid, compact, and heavy, while 
the bones of the common horse are spongy and 
weak. Jt is onthe same principle that some gen- 
tlemen with wrists like a woman’s are stronger 
than gigantic laborers, This is the perfeot horse. 
He is found, in his best estate,in Arabia. The 
Anglo-Arabianjhorses rank next. All our finest 
thorough-breds are Anglo-Arabiaiis.” 

* Now, what the horse-dealers have to do,” the 
surgeon continued, “is to take a common horse 
and make him look as much like a thorough-bred 
a possible. The plebelan horse stretches out his 
thick neck. He drags his feet along; his tail hangs 
down straight.. His back, instead of being a 
ee sags down toward the tail. Heisa 
succession of unsightly angles. If he is sound and 
healthy, he {s worth, perhaps, $200in his natural 
state. The dealer takes him in hand, spends, per- 
haps, $50 on him, and makes him worth $500. A 
good part of the work is legitimate training. Some 
of it, perhaps, is cruel. I will describe it to you 
and you may draw your own conclusions. I do 
not do this, because it does not pay me in my busi- 
ness, but I am well posted on the way it is done, 

“We will say,” continued the doctor, “that I 
am a horse-dealer, engaged in the business of ‘* im- 

roving’ horses. A country horse comesin and I 
yuy him. He is awkward, gawky. and country- 
fied. ie is, in short, compared with City horses, 
juss what an awkward backwoodsman is com- 
pared with apolished gentleman. First of all, I 
fatten him up, give him good feed, and have him’ 
carefully groomed twice a day to make him 
smooth. It isa new experienee for him, and he 
likes it. It is like a boarder in a Water-street 
boarding-house going to a first-class hotel to live. 
It makes him good-natured and happy. Then I 
take his neck in hand. No matter how sleek and 
fat and shiny he may be, no gentleman would have 
him in front of his carriage as long as he 
carries his nose out in the air and his neck is 
straight like a piece of board. He must be made 
to arch his neck and to pull in hischin. Iput a 
*mouthing-iron’ on him. Thisis a solid fron bar, 
like a heavy bit, with rings on the ends. At the 
middle of it three heavy fron tassels are fastened 
so they will reston the topof thetongne. This 
weight of iron makes him lower his chin and draw 
it in toward his breast. I put a surcingle on him, 
put straps a the rings in the ends of the. 
mouthing-iron, fasten the other ends of the, 
straps to the surcingle, and brace them up 
tight. This makes the horse areb his neck. 
He snust do it whether he wants to ornot, Fwo 
or three weeks of thig treatment will get him in 
the habit of holding his head properly. It ts pain- 
ful to the horse, of course. Sometimes make 
a fuss, and I have known them to faint the. 
weight of the iron on their tongue. But they gener 
ally stand ‘it very ig eo monthing-tron is re-. 
moved only while the are feed and the 
feed box isso arranged in a short 5 that the 
horse has to keep his chin drawn back to reach: 
the oats. Youcaa always ny CE t has 
been treated in this way, for it s up the dg 
onthe side of the head, toward the ears, and 
swells them. They remain somewhat distorted 
permanently. 

“This makes the head and neck question all 
right. But the horse still drags his feet along the 
ground like a maa in loose slippers. I send a ton 
or lees of straw into aclean part of the stable-yard 
and hayeit spread leosely over the yard _ till it is 
perhaps two feet deep, but loose. While the 
mouthing-iron is still in the horse's mouth, I have 
one of the grooms take him out into this straw and 
walk him abont for three or four hours every 


4 


day. This soon gets him into the habit 
of stepping high, for he lifts his feet 
well a to get them olear of the 


straw. While one groom leads the horse, another 
oes behind and turns the straw up with a pitch- 
ork to prevent it from packing. This process, sin- 
gularly enough, has the same effect upon the 
room, ina limited degree, that it has upon the 
orse. It teaches him to step high, and does him 
no harm. If the owner of the horse should see him 
after he has gone through two or three weeks of 
this training he would not recognize him. 

“The front end of the horse by this time is all 
right. Now for the other end. hat looks more 
ungraceful than to see a horse with his tail held 
down close against his flanks like a cow ora mule? 
He must be taught to hold his tail out and give it a 
graceful curve. Formerly this was done by nick- 
ing the tail on the under side, so that it became 
sore, and the horse then held it up because 
it pained him whenever it touched his body. 
But Mr. Bergh considered this cruel, as it un- 
doubtedly was, and put a stop to it in this 
City. As soon as the head and neck are 
right the horse is fastened in a stall, with a 
pulley in the ceiling immediately over his tail, a 
cord is put through this pulley, with a weight of 
10 or 15 pounds on one end. The other end is 
fastened to the upper part of the horse’s tall. The 
weight keeps the tail elevated, and gives it a 
—— curve. It does not answer to do this while 

he mouthing-iron is at work, for the unusual sen- 
sations at mouth and tail at the same time would 
fret him too much, and, perhaps, injure his health. 
There is some little, risk in the tail improvement. 
The horse will fight hard to whisk his tail out of 
the fastening; so it has to be strapped pretty tight. 
If he pulls toohard on it, the strap may cut and 
the sore become irritated. I have known horses 
to die of lockjaw from this process. 

“These are the princi 
the s concluded, “‘to turn country boobies 
into City swells. Thousands of horses_are 80 
trained every Faw 9 There are mi other devices 
—so many, indeed, that it would @ me all day 
and half the night to describe them. Itis an easy: 
matter to give the horse ashinyappearance. Take 
any horse, trained or untrained, thoro Dred or 
common stock, feed him weil. aroom 


“Improvemen 


methods employed. i 


ugh- 
him wall aad / 


fer a-smirror, 
little ugly 


often, and you may use his sleek side 
rave owed that gray mare, she’s 6 





THE NORTH WOODS MISOREANT. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF HIS DASTARDLY 
ASSAULT UPON A PHILADELPHIA LADY. 
From ths Albany Argus, July 20. 

W.F. Hall, of New-York City, who, with 
his wife, arrived at Chester Wednesday night, 
gives some account-of the outrage committed upos 
the person of Mrs. George Bull by the North 
Woods guide, Charles Parker, at what is called 
Buttermilk Carry, between Forked and Lone 
Lakes, last Tuesday. Mfr. and Mrs. Hall first made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Bull at the North River 


Hotel, while she was en route for ex-Senator 
Platt’s camp at Long Lake, They 
her to Blue Mountain Lake. 
there they found that Mrs. Bull's trank 
left behind. all waited over one day for the 
missing trunk, and, as it did not agrive, Mr. 
Mrs. Hall proceeded on their joom , leaving 
‘ollow the next y (Tuesday.) Mrs. 
Bull, accompanied by Charles Parker as guide, 
(who had been pointed out as a safe, reliable 
man,) proceeded on her way to the camp of ex- 
Senator Platt. Jt was while crossing the last 
ony between Forked Lake and Lon e 
the heinous crime was committed. While cross 
the lake after leaving the carry the villain exto 
a promise of silence from the fady under threats 0: 
wnhing. Upon arriving at the camp she wus met 
on the shore by her friends, Mr. and tics. Hall and 
— on ge gt that wed ladies of the 
ready in camp, no’! ving m 80 mptly ap 
rised of the coming of Mrs, Bull, were be d Mr. 
all in the shore of the lake where the 
guide was lan . Upon reaching the shore Mr. 
Hall at once saw there was trouble from the ap: 
pearance of the lady, who, upon stepping ashore and 
seeing her friends, had an attack of hysteria. Ags 
the guide attempted to push off his boat Mr, 
Hall seized it by the bow; atthe same time he 
gnes an oar and ordered Parker to keep quiet. 
6 then calied forthe gnides of ex-Senator Plati 
to come tohis assistance. None of them at this 
time really knew what the trouble was, but Mr. 
Hall instinctively felt that something had gon» 
wrong. Mrs. Platt and Mrs. Hall were in thu 
meantime endeavering to restore Mrs. Bull to 
cousciousnes, while Mr. Hall and the Senator 
ordered the other guides, three in number, at the 
camp, to detain Parker until the matter could 
be investigated. During the confusion, how- 
ever, Parker jumped ashore and escaped into 
the woods. he alarm was prompt! ——- 
but owing to the imited number of available men 
and the distance from the different avenues of 
escape, Parker reached his own camp, secured 
his rifle, and had about two hours’ start of his 
pursuers. Mr. and Mrs. Hall came away sooner 
than they expected for the purpose of — > 
putting men on the track of Parker. Mrs. 
still remains at ex-Senator Platt’s camp. A dis- 
pateh from Kingston, Ontario, says a man supposed 
to be Parker was arrested there Thursday. 








DEAN STANLEY’S BOOKS. 
—_—_p—--———— 
EXTENT OF THE WORK HE PUT INTO THEY 
AND THEIR VALUE. 
From the London Times. 

In a range of studies most multifarious, and 
arate of production, whether in writing or in pre- 
pared oratory, implying an almost morbid love of 
work, the marvelous thing is that the Dean never 
lost the purity, vigor, and grace of his style. He 
nover twaddled, or declaimed, or repeated himself. 
Any one with ataste for good English and good 
sense must have been very much pressed for time 
if he failed to read carefully every bit of Stanley 
he found in the papers, whether it were sermon oz 


address or paper read at some one of the many 
institutions glad of his support. His topics were 
s0 felicitous, his touches of feeling so tender, his 
judgments, onthe whole, so fair, his intuition so 
true, his suryey so comprehensive, and his style so 
lucid, that he would give in a quarter of a column 
more than an ordinary student could collect from 
avolume. Tho single regret-of most readers would 
be that, with new matter continually overlying the 
old, he would not see this again. Yet, if alithat the 
Dean has written or said is to be published, as it 
certainly well deserves to be, we tremble at the 
bulk of the responsibility to be thrown on the faith- 
ful Executors and the industrious reader. 

The ‘** Historical Memorials of Canterbury” and of 
“Westminster Abbey,” the former necessarily not s¢ 
complete a work as the latter, are hardly fair speci: 
mens of a literary career in which a vast variety of 
subjects, generally most interesting to ase 
rious and inquiring ak have been treated in ¢ 
way tocommand attention, if not always to se- 
cure agreement. No great writer would yolunteel 
to stake his reputation on a guidebook. Inde 
if any of our great authors had ever written one i 
would be set down as a curiosity of literature, and 
easingle capy of the single edition would fetch a 
fancy price. But the memorials of West 
minster are really Homeric in their power. Tha 
reader feels the ground beneath him givin 
up its dead, the air full of anctent voice an 
song, the very mist and gloom of those smoke- 
grimed alsles poeee with the faces that look on 
us from their long homes. A study of the volume 
will give more idea of English history, of eur suc- 
cessive dynasties, < our great families, of the 
landmarks of time, of the various phases of British 
character, and of the sources of our greatness, 
than volumes of common history. Of course, 
there is no book in the world that does not bear 
the fharks of its author. The Dean of West- 
minster wrote as the Dean of Westminster. and 
he never disguised himself or hid his colors. But 
that isa charm of the book to those who will not 
quarrel with it. a 4 reader can supply for him- 
self the elements:missing or undertoned. Wehave 
not yet arrived at ahistory of England, or of any 
other country, ancient or modera, that will please 
everybody, yet out of the ath of many wit- 
nesses the truth is estab and we are in most 
things nearer agreement than we Were even & cen- 
tury ago. It enhances the interest of all the Dean 
has written that he has in more senses than one 

ven his life to the work he felt he had to do. 

ere never was & man more indifferent to all that 
is usually — comfort or ure, where duty 
was concerned. No religiods ascetic was ever 
more selfdenying. In traveling he never took 
meals, or even rest into account; nor did he ever 
take much account of them athome. Of course, 
he ought to have saved himself more, and had he 
done so might be still — and working. For 
some time pest friends have noticed thatthe edge 
of the weapon was uciee, Scorn the sheath. 
But the Dean, like his ioved _ ad ne notion 
of existence but in work. He could not live with- 
out work even if with it he must die; and he hay 
made the nobler choice. 





THE PHILADELPHIA POST OFFICE. 
From the Philadelphia North. American, July 30. 
Gen. Huidekoper says that the business in 

the Post Office in this city shows a greater increase 
for the past three or six months than any other 
Post Office in the United States. The revenue of 
the office is about one-twentieth of the aggregate 
of the service of the country. In reference 
to the nrc gt = Mond he states that there are 209 
regular carriers, 65.auxfitarles, and 115 substitutes. 
There are 13 collections daily and 6 deliveries. In 
the thickly settied parts of the saburbs of the city 
there are six collections and four d ea, the 
last collection being made at 2 o bt 
in all parts of Philadelphia. The whole system 
been th hiy tested, with the view of 
so as to ensure: 

The a desires to — ie 
carriers © appropriation mad 

is not adequate to defray the expenses. As it iq 


C FO} 


the pay of the substitutes is only $400 per annum. 





THE PRESIDENT'S DETERMINATION. 
Mr. C. O. Rockwell, the brother-in-law of 


‘ President Garfield, has returned to St. Louis from 
| Washington, and, in comversation with a reporter 
‘of the Globe-Democrai, said: ‘““I firmly believe the 


President will recover, and every day he lives 
rmoakes tt more certain thas he will be te 
lite and health. Isaid to him one , ‘Jim, do 
Tey eek icaly. I hon pecones to die ines 
and em . “I dent p le like 
dog at the hands ofa murderer” With God's help, 
I shall get well.’ This feeling has permeated him 
all the time. Whenever a visitor enters he shakes 
hands cordially and gives a cheerful greeting.” 
—_—— ee 


PRICES OF LUMBER ADVANUOED. 
DusugQ0s, Iowa,.July 80.—A spectal dispatch 
to the Chicago Journal states that the lumber deal- 
ers are revising their price-lists for another general 


ad to take effect Ang. 1. This isthe third 
move of the kind this season, The increase places 
$1 per 1,000 additional on fencing, flooring, and 


siding, an advance of 50 cents on sheeting, com- 
mon stack-boards, and dimensions, and an 
advance of 25 cents on lath and shingles. per 


grades of lumber will remain unchanged. 
—— eee 


THE CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS. 
San Francisco, Cal, July 30.—The follow. 
ing are the closing official prices of mining stocks 
to-day: 
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PROF. HORSFORD’S 
BAKING POWDER. 


Made from Pref. Horstord’s Acid Phosphate, 

Recommended by leading physicians. 

Makes lighter biscuit, cakes, &c., and ¥ 
Powder, 


The Horsferd Almanac and Cook Beek sent 


Rumford Chemical Works, L 
&. M ANTHONY. 100 and 108 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The date printed on the wrapper of each 
paper denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 


EA TE ARMED, MR ATTEN AN PNT 


Readers of THe TrmEs going out of town 
ean have the paper mailed to thetr address at 
$1 per‘month. 

THE Times will also be sent to any address 
in Europe for $1 60 per month, which price in- 
cludes the ocean postage. 











This morning Tat DartLy TIMEs consists of 
TWELVE Paces. Every news-dealer is bound 
to deliver the paper in its complete form, and 
any failure to do so should be reported at the 
publication office. 








The: Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, partly cloudy 
weather and local rains, easterly winds, sta- 
tionary or lower barometer, nearly stationary 
temperature. 








AGITATING FOR POLITICAL RE- 
FORM. 

The events of the last twenty years and 
the causes out of which they sprang have 
postponed until now the settling of a ques- 
tion which affects the very essence of free 
institutions. Had it not been for slavery 
and the controversies growing out of it, the 
civil war, and the adjustments that had 
to follow it, this question would have 
occupied the minds of our _ people 
years,ago and perhaps have been perma- 
nently settled long before this. The fathers 
of the Republic founded, as they thought, 
a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; a government resting on the 
consent of the governed and controlled by 
the governed. It was their intention that 
the people should elect representatives to act 
for‘them in the framing and administering 
of laws,,and that all public officials should 
be responsible to the people and should exer- 
cise their functions in the interest and on 
behalf of the people. Many years before the 
country ‘was distracted by the war of the 
rebellion it. became evident that the inten- 
tion of the founders of the Government 
was becoming thwarted and the power 
of the people’was being usurped by an or- 
ganization of politicians. In short, what 
Mr. ALBERT STICKNEY calls the election 
machine began to run the Government 
pretty: soon.after the Government got well 


under way. The tendency of things be- 


came manifest more than a generation ago, 
and the need of reform would have been felt 
but for the:more pressing problem presented 
by slavery. Thejlong agitation against this 
crime-of the Nation, the war of the sections 
which it,produced, and the problems which 
that war left for us to settle put off the in- 
evitable contest between the people and the 
politicians until we now find ourselves the 
most backward of civilized nations in the 
character of our civil- service. 

But now the Nation has breathing-time, 
and the people are coming to realize the con- 
dition they are in,and the necessity for radi- 
cal and sweeping reform in order that the 
principles of free’ government may be re- 
stored to healthy action. Whether or not 
Mr. Stickney or Mr. Parton or any other 
‘writer.on the evils that afflict the body 
politic is right as to the causes which 
have produced these evils, there is no 
doubt that they exist. To a very large 
‘extent an organization of politicians, 
an election , machine, has taken the place of 
ithe people as the ruling power. It dis- 
\tributes the elective offices among its own 
imembers according to its own standard of 
fitness. _Those who stand highest in the 
organization and most efficiently serve its 
purposes obtain the highest rewards, and 
those of lesser rank receive such favors as 
are adjudged to accord with their deserts as 
workers in the organization. These offices 
are bestowed not by election, but by nom- 
ination. The machine works through the 
caucuses.and conventions. The people re- 
tain ‘their right to vote, but they are practi- 
cally restricted toa choice between candi- 
dates whom they do not select, and are ap- 
pealed to in the name of principle to sustain 
the nominations of their party. The ma- 
chine has not only distributed the elective 
offices, but the appointive offices as well. It 
has used patronage for its motive power. 
‘Men dependent upon it for office have been 

required, when in office, to use their influence, 
their power when they have had it, in the 
bestowal of appointments to strengthen the 
machine and to reward its workers. 

It is evident that reform must be pushed 


on two lines. It is not practicable to tear 


down our political system and build anew. 
We shall continue to have many elections 
and frequent changes, but we can _ in- 
gist that the people shall exercise a real 
choice in electing, and that those who 
bold the power to make appoint- 
ments shall exercise it according to 


‘@ national ‘system of rules calculated to se- 
cure the highest degree of fitness for the 
gervice to be performed. It is a good sign 
ithat thinking men are studying and writing 
on this subject of political reform. 
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still better sign that public men—men who 
hold high offices and aspire to be regarded 
as statesmen—are discussing it. The writing 
and talking of students and statesmen are a 
symptom that the people are taking an inter- 
est in the subject. It is forcing its way into 
politics and taking on the character of a 
contest for changes that shall restore power 
to the people. What is generally designated 
as civil service reform has to do with the 
selecting of men who are appointed to office. 
It insists upon the adoption of new methods 
which shall take appointments out of the 
power of the machine and make them de- 
pendent upon merit. This part of the re- 
form is important, and its accomplishment 
is by no means easy, but what would re- 
main after that was accomplished would be 
still more important and far more difficult. 
The elective offices would have to be taken 
out of the power of the machine. In other 
words, means would have to be devised for 
securing to the people the right of selecting 
candidates for office as well as voting for 
them after they are sciected. The contest 
by which this is to be achieved will not be 
brief nor easy, but it will come, and it will 
be successful, for it is not to be admitted 
that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, is to perish from off the 
earth after all that it has thus far cost. 








BARKING DOGS. 


It is but natural that our friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic should feel a little 
aggrieved at our indifference to the vapor- 
ings and plottings of Fenians, Socialists, 
Nihilists, and other political outlaws who 


‘make our soil the base of their operations, 


and our brick-layers, bar-tenders, and servant 
girls the source of their money supplies. The 
expressions of European feeling vary from 
theastudiedly polite phrases of Sir WiLL1AM 
VERNON Harcourt to the more positive 
utterances and implied censure of the semi- 
official journals of Berlinand Vienna. Enug- 
land has never been greatly disturbed by 
the activity of German Socialists or French 
Communards in this country, but she is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the movements of Irish 
agitators, which more directly affect her 
own interests. The three great Eastern em- 
pires of Europe are agreed that ail propa- 
ganda of revolutionary ideas should be 
rigidly suppressed. This was recently 
shown by the willingness of Germany and 
Austria to assent to Russia’s proposition 
for an understanding among European pow- 
ers by which attempts upon the lives of sov- 
ereigns, complicity in such attempts, or in 
attempts to overthrow established Govern- 
ments, should be held to be extraditable of- 
fenses. The semi-official Fremdendlatt, of 
Vienna, declared the other day, in comment- 
ing on the shipment of dynamite from Bos- 
ton, that ‘‘all Governments should bind 
themselves to consider attempts upon life 
and property, even when for political ob- 
jects, as crimes, and should prevent such at- 
tempts by every possible means.’’ The Ber- 
lin Tribune and the National Zeitung ex- 
press similar sentiments in language not 
quite so frank. 

These views find no echo in the United 
States. Franceand England declined Rus- 
sia’s proposal because it was intended to 
destroy the right of political asylum. That 
reason alone would be entirely sufficient to 
determine our Government in refusing to 
enter such an alliance were it invited, 


but beyond that is the much more 
potent fact that Federal authority in 
this country puts no check upon 


the free expression of opinion, leaving the 
punishment of abuses of the privilege to 
the law of libel. Acts which an Austrian or 
a Russian tribunal would visit with severe 
penalties we regard as the harmless utter- 
ance of personal views. The new French 
Press law embodies this principle. England 
is theoretically a land of free speech anda 
free press, but the imprisonment of the 
editor of the Freihett establishes a distinction 
between ordinary expression of opinion and 
the incitement to political assassination, and 
Mr. BRADLAUGH’S unlawful exclusion from 
Parliament shows that the principle thata 
man should not be punished for opinion’s 
sake is liable to be at any time set aside 
there for personal or political reasons. In 
Herr Most’s case the utterances complained 
of were no doubt shocking, but the prece- 
dent established is none the less dangerous. 
Many English newspapers have more or less 
openly expressed the opinion that our 
Government ought to suppress certain 
Irish sheets printed here because they 
are filled with violent denunciations of the 
English authorities and people, and are con- 
stantly inciting Irishmen to destroy British 
property. We can assure our English 
friends that it is exceedingly painful to 
Americans to read and hear of these repeat- 
ed exhortations to blow up English ships 
and kill Englishmen wherever they can be 
found, but we look upon these ravings as 
foolish excesses and not as evidence of crim- 
inal intent. A little knowledge of the per- 
sonality and antecedents of the men who 
are the most intemperate in their vitupera- 
tion of England goes a great way in al- 
laying apprehension of any possible harm to 
English life or property as the result of their 
vehement fury. It must be remembered 
that there are many snakes of repulsive as- 
pect and forked tongues who are as harm- 
less as kittens. 

It is going quite beyond the limits of war- 
rantable inference to set up a causal relation 
between Fenian newspapers and Fehian in- 
fernal machines. The view expressed by 
the Pall Mall Gazette that the newspaper vio- 
lence is a sign but not a force is far more 
accordant with reason and the facts. The 
rabid dog doesn’t bite because he froths 
at the mouth, nor will it cure his 


distemper to wipe away the froth. But 
it is more than questionable whether there is 
any dangerous force behind all these mani- 
festations—any plan save of purposeless agi- 
tation. The Fenian dog is unquestionably 
mad, but he seems to be a_ tooth- 


less animal, or, if he has teeth, he is igno- 


rant of their use. The belief expressed in 
these columns that the dynamite cartridges 
sent to Liverpool were never intended for 
use grows stronger every day. It is ex- 
tremely probable that if the detectives of 
the Home Office had managed their case 


much more shrewdly than they did they 


would have got no clue to the consignee, 
for it is safe to say that there was no con- 
signee. 
to ferret out the shippers will, no doubt, sat- 


















































































engraver of Poughkeepsie. 
of arms preserved in St. Paul’s, there is a 


her left. 


beneath the same a sceptre. 
allusion did not appear in the arms furnished 
the Centennial. 


neath the left foot of Liberty. 


foot. 
the shield. The older shield had a sun with 
a human face risen all but about one-eighth 
above three tall mountains. 





But the efforts of our Government 


isfy the English people that we disapprove 






of this peculiar method of agitation as strong- 
ly as they can. The torpedo ram which has 
been discovered down the Bay will produce 
soms excitement in England. But that is 
another folly which supplies its own cor- 
rective. The men who paid for building 
that boat may have meant to use her against 
English shipping. She was paid for out of 
Fenian funds, and isin the hands of Fen- 
ians. But they have shown their incapacity 
to conduct an enterprise of this kind to any 
desperate conclusion. Our Government 
would never allow a torpedo-boat built and 
fitted out here for use against a friendly 
power to go out of the harbor, but there is 
no necessity for interfering with the plans 
of these thick-headed and incautious Fen- 
ians. Let them alone, and they are sure 
to bring about the miscarriage of even their 
most carefully laid plans. The only enter- 
prise in which they are entirely successful is 
the collection of ‘‘ skirmishing funds.’’ This 
is really their most heinous crime, for they 
rob poor working men and women of their 
savings on false pretenses, and dishonestly 
appropriate .to their own use such portions 
of the fund as they do not squander on use- 

less torpedo rams and dynamite machines. 

If it were possible, it would give the Ameri- 

can people great satisfaction to put these 
fellows in the penitentiary as common swin- 

dlers. 








THE STATE ARMS. 

In the Centennial year a request came to 
New-York from Philadelphia that the 
arms of the State shouldbe supplied under 
official sanction in order that they might be 
placed in due order by the side of those of 
the other original colonies that 
formed the Union. It was then found that 
New-York, like Pennsylvania, was not en- 
tirely sure what its correct coat of arms 
was. In both States the original arms 
had not been clearly described at the 
outset, and during the following genera- 
tions had suffered various important 
changes owing to the ignorance or the whim 
of officials, private parties intrusted with the 
designing of arms, or of engravers of letter- 
headings and seals commissioned to furnish 
dies of the Statearms. Mr. Epwarp F. pg 
LANCEY was given the charge of putting or- 
der into the confusion in New-York, and 
took from the oldest available source a coat 
of arms made about 1785 and preserved in 
St. Paul’s Chapel of this City. This was 
the shield and supporting figures, with su- 
perincumbent globe and spread eagle, that 
took a place at the Centennial as the 
legal symbols of the Empire State. 
Since then, however, new light has been cast 
on this very important bit of State arche- 
ology. A commission signed in 1777 by 
GEORGE CLINTON has been brought to his 
notice by the owner, which commission has 
a capital letter containing another version 
of the arms handsomely cut on copper by an 
Asin the coat 


shield containing a sun rising behind moun- 
tains, with water in front. Above the 
shield is the globe showing a part of the 
American continent and a fraction of Eu- 
rope, and on the globe stands a heraldic eagle 


of atruculent aspect, with wings expanded 


and open beak. The shield is supported by two 


clothed female figures, one being Liberty, 


with a pole in her right hand bearing a 


Phrygian bonnet, the other Justice, blind- 


folded, and carrying a large straight sword 
in her right hand and a pair of balances in 
But there were points of no small 
importance wherein this earlier coat differed 
from that of 1785. Coats of arms are sym- 


bolical, and in symbols a little change 
makes a mighty difference. 


The figure of 
Liberty in the St. Paul’s relic had near her 
feet a “royal crown lying on its side and 
This pointed 


The earlier version of 1777 
had no sceptre, but the crown was there, 
and, what is most to the point, directly be- 
In this case 
Liberty had not only thrown down the 
King’s emblem, but was {trampling it under 
Another point was the contents of 


The water at 
the base of the mountains was smooth, con- 
tained a ship and asloop sailing toward each 


other, and, as the greatest peculiarity, a level 
ground on the nearer side of the water. 


Thus the shield did not represent mountains 


bathed by the ocean, but a river running be- 


tween high hills and a flat champaign. 

The State Librarian at Albany, Mr. 
Homes, made the questions raised by this 
discovery the subject of an address before a 
historical society, which has been embodied 
ina pamphlet. He argues in favor’ of the 
retention of the overthrown crown, and 
points out the likelihood that the water on 
the shield represents the Hudson. Thehills 
are supposed to symbolize the 
lands, but the theory advanced by him 
with some timidity in a foot-note, that it is 
a setting sun which is represented, not a 
rising, and that it is the higher Catskill 
range symbolized by the three peaks, not the 
Highlands, will doubtless approve itself to 
those who examine the subject. The flat 
land in front would then symbolize the plain 
of the Hudson above the Highlands, and, 
considered as the land opposite the Catskills, 
form an unusually realistic symbol of that 
patt of the colony above the Highlands 
which was at the time unconquered. 


The commission signed by Gov. CLInTon 
is not the only voucher for the correctness 
of the arms as given. One of the State 
Revolutionary flags bearing these arms is in 
existence. Several pendent wax seals have 
been found at the State Library which show 
most of these details plainly; on the reverse 
of them is a tall rock rising out of a stormy 
ocean, with the legend ‘‘Frustra.”’ Per- 
haps the rock meant to represent the tight 
little island over the sea, and the legend to 
give a gentle hint that anger was of no use. 


It formed the antithesis to the quiet scene of 


the shield on the front of the seal, with its 
busy ships and its hopeful motto of ‘‘ Excel- 
sior.’’ Itis time something authoritative 
was printed regarding the State arms. The 
Centennial was only temporary; but in con- 


sequence of the decoration of the new 
Capitol at Albany the State arms 


are in a fair way to be perpetuated 
for generations to come in marble and wood 
without regard to historical accuracy. One 
or two cases of the kind have already oc- 
curred, Mr. Homgs. suggests a thorough 


High- | 


examination of all the records available, and 
the establishment, by act of Legislature, 
of the arms of the State of New-York. He 
proposes that all State officers shall be 
notified and supplied with officially attested 
copies of the arms settled upon. 

Whatever may be thought of the arms in 
their details or of the beauty of them as a 
whole, the suggestion of the State Lffrarian 
cannot be called otherwise than timely and 
practical. The tendency to simplify them 
which appears in Mr. pz Lancry’s version 
has its good side, although it may also spring 
from a delicacy toward wounding the feel- 
ings of Englishmen which is perhaps hered- 
itary in a descendant of a celebrated fam- 
ily of Tories. Sball we continue to show 
Liberty treading on the crown? It is cere 
tainly moot matter for unlimited discussion, 
and interests both archxologists and heralds, 
both historians and those who do not know 
sable from gules. 





ARABS AND AFGHANS. 

Two remote countries, far distant from 
each other, are now exemplifying simulta- 
neously THACKERAY’S cutting definition of 
the war of the Spanish Succession as ‘‘two 
Kings constantly running away from each 
other.”? In Afghanistan it is the turn of 
the lately defeated Prince of Herat, Avoos 
Khan, to be victorious, and that of his lately 
triumphant cousin, the Ameer, to be de- 
feated. In Northern Africa, the spectacle 
of Frenchmen running after Arabs is being 
varied by that of Arabs running after 
Frenchmen. Both cases equally illustrate 
the shifting and uncertain character of 
everything Oriental, and the folly of judg- 
ing barbarism, as so many still persist in do- 
ing, by the fixed rules of civilization. The 
crowned sovereign of to-day is the hunted 
fugitive of to-morrow. Whole regiments 
are found at nightfall fighting side by side 
with the very men with whom they were 
grappling to the death at noon. Armies 
spring out of nothing and melt into nothing. 
Strong invading detachments, after march- 
ing unmolested for days, are suddenly 
aroused at midnight by crackling musketry 
and ear-piercing yells, to die under the mer- 
ciless onslaught of an unseen enemy. 
‘‘ Faithful allies’’ fire upon those to whom 
they have sworn faith; ‘‘ valuable auxil- 
jaries’’ show their value by deserting in the 
first battle. Handfuls of undisciplined ma- 
rauders, dash at intrenchments which they 
have no hope of carrying, in a mere animal 
impulse of fanatic valor. Any daring chief 


who can promise the wild spearmen 
of his district a fair chance of blood 
and booty may be a Xing till his 


means of providing both fail him, when 
he is promptly murdered, and his followers 
hasten to reinvest in a more paying King. 
Well may the grave theorists of Europe find 
it hard to apply their little canons of state- 
craft to changes which appear to them like 
the caprices of an infant or a madman. 
Strategy shakes its head over armies that 
fight in defiance of all rule and precedent, 
equally devoid of discipline, organization, 
and fixed plan of any kind. Diplomacy eyes 
with scandalized amazement countries with- 
out a government, a treasury, or a capital, 
and with frontiers as mythical as those of 
America in the school-boy’s definition: 
‘* Bounded on the north by the aurora 
borealis, on the south by the Frozen Ocean, 
on the east by the rising sun, and on the 
west by the day of judgment.”’ 


It was reserved for crafty, semi-Asiatic 
Russia to discover the true method of solv- 
ing this enigma. ‘‘ All that we have to do 
in Central Asia,’’ said Count Bere fifteen 
years ago, ‘“‘is to give each of the Khans 
a few thousand rubles anda few hundred 
Cossacks, set them all by the ears together, 
and in five years’ time we might march over 
their bodies to the Oxus without burning a 
cartridge.”’, This Machiavelian policy was 
so successfully carried out by artfully 
fomenting the constant and fruitless quar- 
rels of Bokhara, Khokand, and Khiva, 
that a mere handful of troops sufficed to 
effect the final conquest of a region already 
bled to death by internal conflicts. France, 
too, by skillfully playing upon the mutual 
jealousies of the two opposing factions into 
which every Arab tribe is divided, has hith- 
erto foiled every attempt at combined action 
among the nomads of the Sahara, and this 
weapon will probably be again employed 
to good purpose during her impending 
expedition against the insurgents of Tunis 
and Algeria. A tempting chance of the 
same kind is now offered to Russia by the 
present strife of the Afghan Ameer and his 
cousin. England’s best counter-move would 
undoubtedly be to make Persia the guardian 
of Herat, for which the latter has long strug- 
gled in vain, winning it at last only to be 
instantly despoiled of it again by England 
herself. Such an open and vigorous inter- 
vention would at once put new life into the 
warlike Turcomans of Merv, whose present 
submission to Russia is wholly due to the 
fact that her menacing advance southward 
seems unhindered by any check from with- 
out. But whether this energetic policy is 
likely to suit the temper of a Ministry which 
has just wriggled itself in all haste out of 
the Transvaal enterprise, and is now con- 
gratulating itself upon being ‘‘in no way 
pledged to support the Afghan Ameer,”’ re- 
mains to be seen. 








THIRTY MYSTERIOUS WOMEN. 

Just in proportion as men grow in intelli- 
gence they perceive more clearly the relation 
which events bear to one another, To the bar- 
barian life is a series of unconnected accidents, 
which simply ‘‘ happen,” whereas the civilized 
men comprehends that each event has its de- 
pendence on those which preceded it, and is 
connected with those which follow it. The 
greater the ability to perceive the relation of 
things, the greater the man who perceives, 
NEwtTon’s greatest discovery was merely the 
perception of the connection between the fall 


of anapple and the revolution of the earth 
around the sun. 


Recently two notable events have occurred 
in this City. One was the publication of the 
revised New Testament, attended with the 


display of an immense interest in the sacred 
The other 
was the loss of several valuable eyes belonging 
to citizens of New-York or casual visitors to 
the City. Few persons have imagined that 


there was any connection between these two 
events, and yet the profound thinker, habitu- 


ated to trace the connection between seeming- 
ly independent facts, can perceive the close 
dependence of the eye catastrophes upon the 


volume on the part of the people. 


vast sale of the revised Testament. 


For many years men have been known at 
intervals to wais wnronabh tha stracta oorpying 


duly 51, 1881.-—-Crigle SI 

























eye-destroying bundles of wood are nearly all 
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umbrellas projecting horizontally under their 
arms. Everybody has recognized the danger 
of this nefarious practice, and is familiar with 
the damage to innocent eyes which has result- 
ed from it, Fortunately, umbrella fiends of 
this especial variety have been infrequent. 
The enormity of their crirme never failed to 
create a thirst for blood among all right-feel- 
ing and impulsive men, which acted as a 
wholesome check upon horizontal umbrella 
bearers. It has always been believed by our 
ablest thinkers that the men who were guilty 
of this crime acted deliberately and were the 
agents of criminals as wicked as themselves. 
It is inconceivable that any man should be 
idiotic enough to walk through a crowded 
street with an umbrella yrojecting under his 
arm, threatening the eyes of his fellow-men, 
and yet be unconscious of doing anything ob- 
jectionable. It is easier to believe in any depth 
of criminality than to believe in idiocy so ab- 
ject. 

Latterly the umbrella fiends have totally dis- 
appeared, but within the last month there has 
been asudden and evidently concerted irrup- 
tion of women with bundles of sharp 
sticks and broken pieces of boards on 
their heads. A woman armed with such a 
bundleis far more dangerous than the now 
obsolete wretch with the horizontal umbrella, 
She poises her bundle sothat the back of it is 
precisely on alevel with theaverageeye. If 
she walked steadily forward without stopping, 
or even if she walked in the middle of the 
street among the horses and wagons, little 
harm would be done, but the mysterious 
women who are now devastating the eyes and 
noses of the public pursue a different course. 
They select as their promenade ground the 
streets near the ferries, where there are 
always sure to be large crowds of people, and 
they always walk onthe sidewalk. Not only 
do they stop every two or three minutes, for 
no apparent purpose, but they have a fashion 
of suddenly turning completely around, under 
pretext of looking at somebody or something. 
Shrieks of anguish invariably follow this 
manceuvre, for as the sharp and jagged end of 
the bundle sweeps around it tears out the eyes 
of the unhappy persons who are in its imme- 
diate neighborhood. Itis estimated that there 
are thirty women who are now actively em- 
ployed in this horrible career of crime; and 
that on an average each one either wounds or 
totally destroys seven eyes daily, making an 
awful aggregate of two hundred and ten daily 
damaged eyes. 


he magnifies the dangers to which Englishmen 
are exposed from their services to the point of 
absurdity, and develops the particular fault 
into the universal charge with amazing dex- 
terity. And yet the way in which the attack 
is answered by Dr. W. B. CarPenTER and two 
distinguished physicians in regular practice, 
in the July issue of the same review, betrays 
the proper sensitiveness of this order to its 
professional honor, and, perhaps, the discus- 
sion will gosome way to secure a better un- 
derstanding between physicians and the lay 
people who may be their patients. No profes- 
sion can afford to defy public opinion, and the 
charges against English doctors are so nearly 
like those which a more democratic commu- 
nity brings against its medical servants nearer 
home that the drift of the discussion has im- 
portance with ourselves. 

It may be said that Dr. CARPENTER and his 
associates reply to their bitter assailant with 
admirable candor, and leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of explanation. They justify 
the Contagious Diseases act as a parliament- 
ary law which was greatly needed; they ex- 
pose the absurdity of passing a bill against 
vivisection, and show very plainly that the 
“germ” doctrine, based on the analogy of 
vaccination, in preventing or mitigating 
plagues among animals as among humans, has 
already proved to be of vast service. There 
is evidently no concertin the replies. They 
disagree at several points, but this is all the 
better for the vindication of professional mo- 
rality. Dr. CARPENTER takes wide ground, 
and furnishes valuable information as to the 
gain which physicians have made through 
purely scientific investigation in the methods 
of treating disease. His testimony to the dis- 
interestedness of Sir JAMES Srupson, who be- 
gan his professional career on £50 a year, and 
worked from twelve to fifteen hours a day to 
acquire the knowledge adequate to any prac- 
tice, and who experimented with anesthetics 
upon himself that he might know how to ap- 
ply them to the relief of human suffering, is a 
significant answer to the charge of mercenary 
ends in medical practice. The unnamed doc- 
tors confess, in reply, that there is class feeling 
in their professional circles, but assert that 
not a single living practitioner of medicine in 
England makes the living which falls to the 
lot of the Bishops in the best English dioceses, 
and that Sir James Surpson is the only in- 
stance where a physician has received a Bar- 
onetcy for his service to medical science. 
They assert that the average income of the 
British doctor is not above that of the British 
parson, and that, while promotion is slow, 
it does not come without the hard condi- 
tions of actual service. They do not 
prefer medical Coroners, and know noth- 
ing of the principle of hush by which 
professional immorality escapes exposure. 
They see from within that the medical profes- 
sion is just as strictly held to account at the bar 
of public opinion as any other profession, and 
thatits members are not so black as they are 
painted. To some extent in this remarkable 
controversy the replies are like the attack in 
being the offsetting of one assertion against 
another, but the general drift of the three re- 
plies is to the credit of the writers in showing 
that the profession is, for the most part, at 
leastin England, composed of men who are 
gentlemen and members of the Established 
Church. They cannot afford, even if 
they wished it, the lax morality of 
which they have been accused. They 
are held by professional rules, if not by higher 
considerations, as a body, to a strict line of 
duty, and departure from these rules involves 
personal failure. The upshot of the discussion, 
then, bating the fact that no profession is 
without its percentage of black sheep, is that 
the English doctors are held as rigidly to pro- 
fessional morality as any other class of men 
who minister to the bodily or personal neces- 
sities of mankind. The tenure of their influ- 
ence upon the community by which they main- 
tain the respect of their intelligent patients is 
their strict faithfulness to duty and the hon- 
esty and celerity of their methods in the cure 
of disease. Asin the case of the lawyers and 
the clergy, so in that of the doctors, the few 
scapegoats or unauthorized practitioners ought 
not to be taken as the essential type of char- 
acter fostered or allowed in any profession. 
What is most important for the medical order 
is that its members shall severely compel those 
who practice medicine at all to come within 
the terms of lawful authority, and that the 
State shall forbid the practice which is now 
carried on by pure experimentalists. 

































































































The theory that these women are acting 
independently, with no other object than to 
carry to their homes bundles of fire-wood, and 
without the slightest intention of hurting any- 
body, is too absurd to be for a moment enter- 
tained. The mere fact that it would be impos- 
sible for them to find enough fire-wood to sup- 
ply themselves with one bundle each per day 
is sufficient to overthrow this theory. We 
must believe that they know what they are 
doing, and that their real purpose is to put out 
eyes, not to carry home innocent fire-wood. 
Who, then, are the women who are engaged in 
this wicked work, and what has induced them 
to engage in it? 

Now, it is well known that nearly every un- 
desirable thing which happens is the work of 
the Jesuits. Certain ardent Protestant writers 
have made this as clear as noonday, and at 
least one of them has informed us that our 
civil war, which is popularly supposed to have 
had some connection with the slavery ques- 
tion, was really the work of the Jesuits. When 
we remember that the women who carry the 


Europeans of the class among which are found 


Rome, we can readily understand that they 
might easily be made the tools of the Jesuits. 
Those abandoned men have, of course, gnashed 


sale of the revised New Testament. They 
have comprehended that the publication of 
that book has given an immense im- 
pulse to the reading of the Scriptures, 
and they have felt that if possible they must 
do something to counteract this state of things. 
What is more probable than that they have 
induced, by threats and bribes, thirty ltalian 
and German women to undertake the task of 
putting out the eyes of the public so that the re- 
vised New Testament can be no longer read. It 
would cost them little to furnish these women 
with bundles of wood to be used day after day, 
and the well-known ingenuity of the Jesuits 
would easily devise the system of suddenstops 
and rapid turns which works such wide-spread 
evil. This theory fully explains the mysteri- 
ous and simultaneous appearance of the thirty 








MINOR AFFAIRS ACROSS THE SEA. 





theory sufficiently intricate to command the 
support of really scientific persons which has 
yet appeared. 


There is now building at Nice a handsome 
and extensive pier for use as a public promenade 
and pleasure resort. It begins at a point opposite 
the Public Garden and extends out into the Medi- 
terranean a distance of 400 feet. There will be at 
the further end of it an ornamental building of 
large size for use as a concert hall, reading-room, 
and restaurant, with kiosks in its roof, and a dome 
86 feet in diameter above the hall. Spacious swim- 
ming baths will be set apart for ladies and gentle- 
men beneath the head of the pier. 


Some notion of the lax system of govern- 
ment which prevails in and around the Tunisian capi- 
tal may be obtained from a daring exploit recently 
performed there by a band of mounted Arabs. In 
broad daylight, to the number of about 800, they 
came from the Kerouan district to within six miles 
of Tunis and two miles of the French encampment 
of Manouba, and carried away some 2,000 camels 
belonging to the Bey. They appear to have made 
the entire journey without being discovered by 
any one in authority. Some of them were bold 
enough to appear at night under the very walls of 
the city. 


The English publishers of Lord Beacons- 
field's works are about to issue a new edition of 
them, to be known as the “ Hughenden Edition.” 
Each volume will have a vignette chosen from 
some point in or near the manor house from which 
the edition takes its name. One will be from what 
are known as “The Golden Gates.” Surprise has 
been expressed in England at the comprehensive- 
ness of the recent sale of the dead Earl’s effects. 
Many articles that have been disposed of ought, it 
is felt, to have been preserved as family treasures; 
but, instead of this, the orders appear to have 
been to sell everything. 


Travelers who go hereafter to the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence will have access to a very use- 
ful catalogue, which has been recently made, of 
the prints and drawingsin that noble storehouse 
of Italian art. There are in all about 40,000 prints and 
drawings, the chief of them beingin that long room 
which leads from the Uffizi across the Arno to the 
Pitti. It appears from this catalogue that the bulk 
of the collection was presented by Cardinal Le- 
opoldo dei Medici, who had purchased them at the 
eale ofthe Libro del Vasari. An important addi- 
tion was made to the collection in 1866{n the gift 
by the sculptor Emilio Santarelli of the 12,460 
drawings which he had brought together originally 
for himself. sf 

Sir Gilbert Scott, whose name is so closely 
associated with the preservation of Westminster 
Abbey—particularly with the Chapter House— 
and who lies buried within its walls, is not to fail of 


an appropriate memorial. One has already been 
completed, placed in position, and unveiled. It 
lies in that part of the Abbey nave which is imme- 
diately in front of the pulpit, and close to the grave 
of Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the House of 
Parliament, In length it is nearly 8 feet, in width 
4 feet 6 inches, and in thickness about 8 inches. Its 
surface is neatly covered with carved figures and 
inscriptions in the brass. Dean Stanley was lying 
low in his last illness when the ceremony of unveil- 
ing took place. 


Rome is making tremendous strides in the 
effort to place herself among the modern cities in 
spirit, outward appearances, and _ institutions; 








MEDICAL MORALITY. 


The English doctors have been not a little 
stirred up during the last three months bya 
charge made in the April number of the Mod- 
ern Review that their professional morality 
would not bear scrutiny, and that they were 
banded as an order against the welfare and 
best interests of the inhabitants of Great Brit- 
ain. The writer of this anonymous charge is 
vouched for by the editor, who thinks that ‘‘a 
silent convention has protected the physician 
and surgeon from the wholesome play of criti- 
cism,’’? and knows no reason why doctors 
should be omitted when lawyers and ministers 
have been subject to every kind of derogatory 
reference. He further defends the attack by 
a parallel between the physician and the priest 
in respect of their intimacy in the family, 
judging that the danger from the private med- 
ical director exceeds that from the spiritual, 
and charging the tormer with “ offering coun- 
sel to young men and even to boys which 
strikes at the root of all morality.” The 
charges of the anonymous writer whom the 
editor shields are five in number. Under the 
general impression that the medical profession 
is attempting to place itself in a position of ir- 
responsibility, the writer puts his charges 
thus: That the proper beneficent objects 
of the medical profession are being daily 
supplanted by the ardor of purely scientific 
investigation; that the pecuniary interests of 
the profession continually override the inter- 
ests of patients; that a trades-unionism exists 
in the profession which militates against the 
proper performance of the duties of medical 
men in various public and private offices ; that 
the profession has proved doubly treacherous 
to women; and that the further increase of 
the power of the profession holds out a serious 
threat to the personal liberties of all the lay 
members of the community. His object is to 
reform the profession by bringing public feel- 
ing to beat upon medical men, and by recall- 
ing them to their proper beneficent and disin- 
terested work. 

The hinge of these charges seems to depend 
upon compulsory vaccination, upon the at- 
tempt to legalize vivisection, and upon the 
passage of the Contagious Diseases act, but 
there is a bitterness and severity in the attack 
upon the doctors for which the writer fails to 
furnish adequate reasons. The English doc- 


tors are blamed for the very end which the 
physicians of Massachusetts attempted to se- 
cure from their Legislature last Winter—the 
close organization by which malpractice shall 
be avoided and every man held accountable 


for his dealing with human life. It would seem 
asif thecritic of the Modern Review dreaded 


the doctors as much as the Russians once 
















































and. now that she is to have her Derby, the city on 
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dreaded the invasion of NaPoLeon’s army; | the Tiber may fairly be sald to have realized au 


important point in her ambition. However, it is in 
every way proper that Rome should be acity {a 
which horse-racing is a favorite pastime, for with- 
out it she would not only be unworthy of a place 
among modern capitals, but would preserve and 
foster but imperfectly ope of the chief elements 
in her early fame. King Humbert has founded 4 
cup of 24,000f., at his own expense. and the first 
race is set down for 1884, No horse will be allowed 
to enter except it was born and trained on Italiau 
soil. 


Young Lemiitre, the Parisian youth of lb 
years, who deliberately murdered with a knife, 
some months ago, alad of 6, named Scheener, has 
been found guilty and sentencea to the maximum 
penalty of 20 years at hard labor and 10 of Police 
supervision. His own story is that the crime was 
the result of an irresistible impulse to take some- 
body’s life. For the time being he ‘‘saw everything 
red.” With his arms folded, and in a manner en- 
tirely impassive and without the least bravado, he 
gave to the court a full account of the dreadful 
tragedy. Lemaitre is described as alad of good 
appearance, his complexion being dark, his mouth 
small and in no way cruel, and his eyes intelligent 
and sympathetic. On the eve of the crime, he saw 
a French adaptation of “Jack Sheppard,” and in 
his possession were found several juvenile romantic 
stories and a copy of Bulwer's “My Novel.” He 
was fond of plays, and criminal trials had an especial 
interest for him. 


It is a narrow circle at best to which the 
fame of an accomplished librarian can extend it- 
self, and it is a misfortune that more has not been 
known of the eminent one who died a few weekg 
ago at Oxford, in the person of Mr. Coxe, the 
librarian of the Bodleian collection. He was a 
man into whose long and honorable life there had 
entered, besides a wide and surprising knowledge 
of books, a large element of kindness and forbear- 
ance to all men, particularly to all who came inta 
his library, and few men in Oxford enjoyed a 
wider or more deserved popularity. He lived ta 
see during his own administration what it is not 
given unto all head librarians of great collectiong 
to see—the beginning and completion of a general 
catalogue. This catalogue comprised 723 folio vol 
umes, and enumerated more than 1,000,000 sepa 
rate works. Besides this, he had had the satisfac. 
tion to see, in finished form, the catalogues of the 
Rawlinson manuscript and of the Syriac manu. 
script; while a catalogue of the Hebrew manu: 
script had got completely into type before his 
death, and one of the Persian collections was 
ready for the printers. Forthe last 25 years of his 
life Mr. Coxe had been, in addition to his library 
duties, the Rector of the parish of Wytham. 


Constantinople has a tragedy which, in any * 


other city of Europe, would be looked upon as fas 
out of thécommon. A Circassian slave, who had 
been so ill-treated by Ah Bey, a Turkish official, 
that the marks of his violence remained long upon 
her face, sought refuge in the house of a Christiar 
lady who belonged to a consular family. Thougk 
Ali Bey hadaclear tightin the eyes of Turkist 
law to prevent any interference between himsel{ 
and one of his slaves, he said not a word agains# 
it, fearing, perhaps, that an exposure of his casé 
might injure his political fortunes, and the girl ac. 
cordingly passed under the lady’s protection, 
living in her house asaservant. When the Turk 
ish authorities became aware of this, they took if 
to be very wrong that a Mussulman woman should 
live ina Christian household, and proposed thai 
she either be transferred to the house of a Turkish 
Pasha or be married tosome other Mussulman. 
Neither of these plans did the girl like, and fearing 
she might be sent back to her former master, sha 
became greatly excited, and, though constantly 
watched, finally committed suicide. Mussulman 
papers at once insinuated that the poor girl had 
been foully dealt with, and the Sultan ordered 4 
careful inquiry to be made. The body was accord: 
ingly exhumed and re-examined—with what re 


sults on the Turkish mind has not yet been learned. 
2 rt 


OBITUARY. 


GEORGE BORROW. 
A London dispatch announces the Ceath of 
George Borrow, the author of “The Bible iy 
Spain” and of several philological works, in which 
he traced the origin of the language of the gypsies 
in different parts of Europe. He was 78 years oj 
age, having been born in East Dereham, Norfolk, 
England, in 1803. He was the son of an English 
Army officer, who designed him for the profession 
of the law. He was educated at the grammay 
school of Norwich and passed two years in the 
High School at Edinburgh, after which, at the age 
of 15, he was articlea to a solicitor in Norwich. 
During his school-days, however, he had developed 
a great taste for philology and other branches of 
literature, and the dry studies of a solicitor’s office 
did not suit him. He soon left his legal pur- 
suits, and on the death of his father went 
to London, where he secured literary work on the 
periodicais of the metropolis. While in the solici- 
tor’s office at Norwich he had become acquainted 
with a band of gypsies which were encamped on 





the heath, and he devoted himself to studying 
their language, in which he thought that he found 
traces of high antiquity. His literary life in Lon- 
don was not of long duration, as his health failed, 
and he began to travel and wander over Europe in 
search of adventures. In 1833 he was engaged by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and sent ta 
Russia. His head-quarters were at St. Petersburg, 
and while there he edited the New Testament in 
the Mendehu or Chinese Tartar laeguage, and a 
book which he called ** Targum,”’ which contained 
metrical translations from 30 different languages. 
From Russia he was ordered to Spain as the agent 
of the Bible Society, and there he was twice 
imprisoned for persisting in» attempting to 
circulate the Scriptures, While in Spain he mixed 
agreat deal with the gypsies of that country, 
studying their language, which he found to ba 
much the same as that of the English Romany. At 
Madrid he edited the New Testament in Spanish 
and translated the Gospel of St. Luke into the 
gypsy language. He left the service of the Bible 
Society and returned to England in 1839, and two 
yearslater published the “ Zincali,” an account of 
thy gypsies in Spain, with a vocabulary of their 
language, which he showed to be closely connected 
with the Sanskrit. This book obtained a wide 
celebrity on the Continent, and as a result of its 
—— the history and habits of the gypsies 

egan to be extensively studied. In 1842 be 
published ‘The Bible in Spain,” a work 
which was highly eulogized by Sir Robert Peel 
in the House of Commons. In 1844 he 
made a tour among the gypsies of 
Hungary, Wallachia, and Turkey, gathering up the 
words of their respective dialects of the Romany, 
and upon his return to England he published a col- 
lection of their songs. “ Lavengro,” an autobi- 
ography, giving an account of the wanderings of 
his youth, was published in 1851, and ‘“* The Romany 
Rye,” a sequel to “ Lavengro,” in 1857. The other 
books published by Mr. Borrow were “Wild 
Waves,” in 1862, and “Romano Lavo-Lil: A Word 
Book of the Romany or English Gypsy Language,” 
in 1874. Mx, Borrow was also a steady contributor 
to the periodical literature of England, both prose 
and verse. 

SRS nae 
ETHELBERT MILLS LOW. 

The death was announced yesterday of 
Ethelbert Mills Low, the eldest son of Mr.. Josiah 
O. Low, and a member of the firm of A. A. Low & 
Brothers. Mr. Low was born in Brooklyn in Octo- 
ber, 1849. He was graduated from Harvard College 
with honor in the Class of °70. After that he made 
a trip around the world, and spent some time in 
China, examining into the details of the trade 
between that country and this into which 
he expected to enter on reaching home. 
Upon his return to New-York he entered 
business asa clerk inthe house of A. A. Low & 
Brothers, No. 31 Burling-slip, and in 1875 he was ad- 
mitted to a partnership. He displayed consider- 
able business ability, aad sueceeded in increasing 
the business of the tea department, of which ho 
had been placed in charge. Mr. Low was also a 
man of literary taste and much intellectual vigor, 
and he was noted in social circles as a witt 
and _ brilliant conversationalist. He was a har 
worker and a close student, and, by overtax- 
ing his strength, brought on dyspepsia, which 
gradually undermined his health. Since February 
last he has been failing, and on April 28 he placed 
himself under the care of Dr. Weir Mitchell and 
Dr. Sinkler, of Philadelphia. He improved at first 
under their treatment, but finally sank under ap 
attack of ulceration of the bowels. He died at the 
Aldine Hotel, in Philadelphia, on Friday evening, 
His body was conveyed yesterday to the residence 
of his father, in Brooklyn, and the funeral will 
take place on Monday, probably, from the Churct 
of the Saviour, corner of Pierrepont-street and 
Munroe-place. Mr. Low left a widow and one son. 

——————— 


SMALLER FARMS IN THE SOUTH. 
From the Baltimore Sun, July 30, 


The process of subdividing the large planta 


tions into smalier tarms is going on steadily in the 
South, even in the States where the old system had 
taken the deepest bold. The hard-working farmer, 
who follows the plow himself, is gradually crowd- 
ing out the luxurious pase. who, in the ants 
delium Gays, scarcely took the trouble to direct the 
operations of his laborers. In Mississippi, for ia- 
stance, there were 42,840 plantations in 1860, and 
the average number of acres in each was 370. Tew 
years later there were 68,023 farms, the average 
area of each being 193 acres. In 1880 the numiol 
of farms was 75,205, averaging 18 acres each 
While the area of cultivated land is less than if 
was in 1860, yet the production of cotton is nearly 
twice as great. The census of 1890 will doubtless 
show a stil! greater changein the domestic econ. 
omy of the South, as indicated by a larger pumbe] 
of land-owners and a vast increase in agricultura 
products 
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A TRIO OF BAD BLUNDERS 


anaildiiinae 
“4NOTHER ACCIDENT ON THE NEW- 
| YORK AND NEW-HAVEN ROAD. 
COLLISION OF TWO TRAINS ON A TRESTLE 
NEAR HARLEM SEVERAL CARS 
WRECKED —- NARROW ESCAPE OF PAS- 
SENGERS AND RAILROAD MEN—DISSATIS- 


FACTION AT PORT CHESTER. 

The disaster yesterday on the New-York, 
Kew-Haven and Hartford Railroad was on the 
branch line extending from the New-Rochelle junc- 
tion to the Harlem River. This time the Wash- 
ington express dashed into the rear of a heavy 
freight train upon trestle-work within a short dis- 
tance of the river, and the most serious conse- 
quences were escaped as if by miracle. A special 
freight train ot about 30 cars from New-Haven ar- 
rived at the Harlem River Depot—the end of its 
route—at 11:35 o’clock on Friday night, but for 
some reason was not admitted to the depot yard, 
orders being issued for it to remain upon the 
main down track until further directions 
were given. Conductor George Kern obeyed 
instructions, and his train lay upon the 
spiling haif a mile above the depot until 2 
o’clock, when suddenly the Washington express 
thundered around the sharp curve 100 yards or so 
above. A moment later came a collision. At the 
rear of the freight train was attached the caboose, 
fa which were Conductor Kern, two of his train- 
men, and aman named George Stevens, who had 
been admitted to the car at New-Rochelle as a 
passenger. Discovering their danger, all hastily 
jumped from the car into the darkness, landing in 
the soft marshland and stagnant water stretching 
from the river up beyond the trestle-work. Flying 
timbers struck all about them, but fortunately all 
escaped serious injury, except Stevens, W hose ankle 
was broken. The caboose, just fresh from its buila- 
ers, Was smashed into ten thousand fragments, 
and four box cars were knocked off the rails and 
completely wrecked. The locomotive of the ex- 

ress train was sadly smashed, its smoke-stack 

eing torn off and the front of the engine much 
camaged. The express train was composed of one 
ordinary coach and two sieepers. A large number 
of passengers were on board, and the force of the 
collision so startled them that a panic ensued. The 
engine narrowly escaped jumping from the track 
down upon the marsh. 

The cause of this trouble, as of those at Rye on 
Thursday and at Port Chester on Friday, was in 
the omission of proper flagging signals to an ap- 
proaching train. The Washington express Is a 
regular train, and always on time, its hour of ar- 
rival at the Harlem River Depot being 2:01 A. M. 
Conductcr Kern fully understood that he was 
blocking its treck when, under orders, he took up 
his position upon the trestles, and he detailed one 
of his brakemen to proceed up the track and station 
bimself where it would be possible to signal the 
coming engine, bring her to a stand-still, and ex- 
plain the status of affairs. The brakeman is sup- 
posed to have departed upon his mission a quarter 
of an hour before the passenger train was due. But 
his work was not successfully accomplished. The 
express passed him, with results already stated. 
The engineer of the express train was Lewis 
Fowler, of Hartford, said to be one of the trustiest 
menonthe road. Relating the story of the disaster 
toa Tres reporter yesterday afternoon, he said: 
“We were not signaled; nobody was up the track 
to flag us, or, at least, if aman was up on such duty 


_— 


he did not show himself or endeavor in anywise to ' 


bring us toastop. I brought my train around the 
sharp curve above where the freight train lay ata 
pretty fair speed, though not by any means as fast 
as We sometimes run. I had blown the signal of 
my approach, and ran upon the trestle-work with- 
out athougnt of any danger ahead. Then allofa 
sudden I discovered the freight train ahead of me. 
I was almost full upon it, when a man jumped up 
on the opposite track and began to swing a danger 
jantern violently. But he was too late. Blowing 
down brakes, I hurriedly reversed my engine and 
gripped my lever and looked anxiously forward, 
determined to see it all out. My fireman stood 
right beside me. {I tell you, for a while it looked 
as if everything was up with us. I can well 
understand how a man is tempted to jump 
under such circumstances. In a minute came 
the crash. We plowed right into the rear car of 
the freight train, and the timbers flew all around 
us. The caboose we smashed as though it had 
been an egg shell, and our cab was struck fairly 
by the iron-work of the car, knocking the glass 
from the windows into our very faces. It was an 

wful shock, and Iam free to declare that I was 

adly scared, I was almost afraid to look around 
for fear that our coaches had been hurled from 
the trestles and all our passengers killed. My 
friend, I hope you will never have to pass through 
puch an experieuce.”’ 

The veteran engineer reiterated his declaration 
that no signal was given him of danger ahead un- 
til he was full upon the freight train, and his state- 
ments were fully corroborated by his conductor, 
D. B. Marshall, who spoke warmly of the heroic 
part taken in the affair by the engineer. 

Conductor Kern took his extra back to New- 
Haven yesterday afternoon, having with him the 
brakeman who was detailed for flag duty. His 
train left the depot just before the arrival there of 
Tae Trmes’s reporter. Officials of the road said 
that Conductor Kern claimed to have specially 
directed the flagman to goa long “ distance pack 
up the track, and around the curve, to warn the 
express,”’ and he insisted that of hisown knowledge 
the man departed. The brakeman was emphatic 
in his assertions that he obeyed orders, and, it was 
stated, expressed the opinion that the foggy atmos- 
phere clouded his light. The tracks were cleared 
of débris four hours after the occurrence. 

At the scene of the collision between the freight 
and wrecking trains at Port Chester, on the New- 
York, New-Haven and Hartford Railroad, on Fri- 
day afternoon, broken cars, trucks, and miscella- 
neous débris were strewn about yesterday late in 
the afternoon. Five half-wrecked cars stood in 
front of the station, while two utterly demolished 
cattle cars and several trucks still blockaded more 
than one-half of the roadway leading from the 
cepot to the village, greatly to the annoyance of 
the villagers, who had to go around it through the 
centre of the street. But the officials of that road 
do not seem to care whether they annoy any- 
body or not. As an example, Vice-President 
Reed arrived at the scene of the collision about 
8:30 o'clock Friday afternoon, and, going into the 
station, at once took possession of the telegraph 
office and forbade the telegraph operator doing 
any but railroad business. While Mr. Reed was 
writing a message and the wires idie, a gentleman 
banded through the window a message he wanted 
sent off in haste. Mr. Reed inquired if it was about 
railroad business, and when told that it was not 
he informed the gentleman it could not go. Soon 
after two ladies entered and wanted to senda 
message, but were not given that privilege. Many 
pthers met with a similar disappointment. The 
office belongs to the Western Union Company, and 
the people of Port Chester, who complain. of the 
matner in which Mr. Reed appropriated the office 
to his own use, do not see by what right he did so. 
The telegraph operator said yesterday that the 
railroad company owned one wire, but not all by 
apy means. Passengers who were delayed at that 
point and wanted to send telegrams of importance 
were debarred trom doing so. 

The brakeman, William Halleek, who was so 
seriously injured at the collision at Rye on Thurs- 
day, was still alive yesterday afternoon, but only 
slight hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

—_—__ +> — 
JHE LATEST RAILROAD CASUALTIES. 

Norta Apams, Mass., July 30.—The Cin- 
cinnati sleeper, leaving North Adams at 8:50 P. M., 
Bt Hoosic Falls, last night, while going West, ran 
tnto a freight engine, whose train was side-tracked 
at that place, but did not clear the main track. The 
two engines were considerably damaged, and the 
passenger train was detained 12 hours. 

Crxnornnatt, Obio, July 30.—A freight train on the 
Cincinnati, Sandusky and Cleveland Railroad was 
thrown from the track at Huntsville, Logan Coun- 
ty, Ohio, this morning, by a bolt being out of the 
Ewitch. Fireman Augustus Freeman was instantly 
killed and Engineer Louis Meirs dangerously in- 
jured. 

— ———— 
WRS. STEELE’S TWELVE YEARS’ SERVICE. 

Mrs. M. C. C. Steele, one of the female In- 
epectors in the Customs service at this port, com- 
pleted the twelfth year of her service yesterday. 


$he was appointed as an Inspector under Collector 
Grinnell, on July 29, 1869. At that time she was the 


wife of a physician. but the relations be- 
tween herself and her husband were 
ot pleasant, and she lived apart from 


im. Some six years ago she began proceed- 
gs for divorce, but while the suit was pending 
r. Steele dropped dead in the street. Mrs. Steele 
s a sister of ex-Senator Roscoe Conkling, ana lives 
Jersey City. Her duties are mainly the search- 
ing of female passengers arriving at this port who 
gre suspected for any reason of having smuggled 
goods concealed on their persons, and she is at- 
tached to the Jersey City inspection district, which 
takes in the Cunard and other lines of transatian- 
tic steam-ships. 


AMERICANS IN LONDON. 

The following Americans registered at the 
London American Exchange yesterday: New- 
York—John M. Hale, Alfred 8S. Purdy, Knight 
Neftel, S. W. Torrey, Park Benjamin, F. H. Bos- 


worth, C. S. McChesney, J. S. Campbeil, George 
Hathorne, Dr. F. A. P. Barnara, George : 
Purser, Henry B. Mahn, Robert Reid, John L. 
Thorndike, William Henry Atkinson, Newton 
Shaffer, George H. Lamson, G. P. Castle, John 8. 
Maxwell, James M. Leavitt, E. D. Ferguson. 
Boston—Cbaries R. Percival. Philadelphia—H. F. 
Ivirs, Nathan A. Randolph, A Morris Herknes, 
R. Sayre. Smylie Lancaster, Marshall H. Webb, 
Alexander L. Massey, A. Sydney Roberts. St. 
Louis—George W. Tolhurst, Mme. H. C. Carkener. 
Leadville—William A. Johnston. Portland—Ed- 
mund Finney, Minneapolis—Samue! Hill. Georgia— 
Robert Batty.  Nashville—William T. Briggs, 
Cleveland—O. F. Gordon, Aiexander Dunlop. 
Washington—J. M. Toner, United States Army: 
Frank D. Baldwin. London—G, A. Schincia, C. D. 


Yiuson. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY IS FOR INDIANS. 
Curcaco, Ill., July 30.—A special dispatch 
to the Times from Little Rock, Ark., dated July 29. 
says: “A private telegram from Fort Smith, Ark., 


pays that Gen. John Pope has issued an order com- 
wanding Lieut. Shoemaker and a company of men 
joreportto United States Agent Tufts. at Fort 








Sill. for duty in the Choctaw Nation. The men 
will be used: to expel white intruders. Consider- 
able excitement has, been created by the order. 
The non-residents who have been ordered to leave 
have employed an attorney to plead their cause 
with Secretary Kirkwood, and the attorney has 
started to Washington for that purpose. 
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SPINOLA’S WELCOME HOME. 





A TAMMANY REPRESENTATIVE BEFORE BIS 


CONSTITUENTS. 

The rather unique spectacle of Gen. Francis 
B. Spinola, Tammany’s representative from the 
Sixteenth District in the Assembly, posing as an 
anti-monopolist, was witnessed last evening in 
Rose Hill Hall, in Second-avenue, between Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth streets. Some of those 
who remember the gallant General who once 
boasted in the cave of the Fourteenth-street wig- 


wam that he commanded a greater army during 
the rebellion than Gen. Scott did inthe Mexican 


war, and who also remember him as the gentle in- 
sinuator in behalf of a steam-heating company 
when that corporation was trying to induce the 
Board of Aldermen to permit them to tear up all 
the streets and avenues of the City for the 
urpose of laying steam pipes thereiu, may 
be surprised when they learn that he is 
now fighting monopolies in public meetings. 
Such persons need only to be assured that Gen. 
Spinola is a candidate for re-election to the Assem- 
bly this Fall. The meeting last nigt was, according 
to the printed circulars, “to welcome home the 
leading opponent of monopoly, corporations, and 
centralization in the last Legisiature.’’ The hall 
was crowded with his enthusiastic friends from 
all parts of the City. Upon motion of Thomas D. 
Reilly the Chairman of the meeting was declared 
to be Charles D. Metz. Michael Fay offered a set 
of resolutions, which were, of course, adopted, in- 
dorsing Gen. Spinoia’s course in the Legislature. 


When the hero of many  clam-bakes_ en- 
tered the hall his friends wildly cheered 
him. In his speech, which was not up 


to his usual order of excellence, and which was 
not all fire and cannonading, the General pro- 
claimed himself the unfaltering foe of monopolies, 
corporations, and centralization. He was glad 
that his course in the Legislature had been ap- 
proved. He had merely done his duty. His pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution in favor of 
free canals he declared to be something that the 
Democracy had long sought. Concerning free 
baths he said nothing. Of free canals he said a 
great deal. He declared that Senators-elect Miller 
and Lapham will never take their seats in the 
United States Senate if the Democracy carries this 
State in the November election. There wasa 
taint, he said, upon their title that was fatal. He 
compared the Democratic members of the Legisla- 
ture which has just adjourned to the ‘Spartans of 
old, who would neither surrender nor retire.”” 

At the conclusion of his speech Gen. Spinola 
called upon Mr. Isaac J. Oliverto sing. Mr. Oliver, 
who once rejoiced in the smiles of the late Mr. 
Tweed, saidhe thought it was not exactly the 
thing to ask an old printer like himself to sing. 
Then he sang ‘We'll hunt the Buffalo,” the au- 
dience uproariously joining in tne chorus. 

Ex-Assemblyman Thomas F. Grady, * the golden- 
tongued orator” and Chairman of the Grand Coun- 
cilof the Hyena Club, delivered an oration that 
might have made the bones of Thomas Jefferson 
rattle with delight in his grave. Mr. Grady was 4 
rabid anti-monopolist, and his speech carried the 
audience by storm. Like the gentleman with the 
tall shirt-collar who preceded him, he was in favor 
of free canals, and c!amored for five-cent fares on 
the elevated railroads. He believed in harmony 
in the party, and desired to be the sexton 
to bury the past. He was followed in 
the same strain by Leo C. Dessar and Michael 
H. Sigerson. Those who inquired why Senator 
Jacob Seebacher was not in attendance were told 
in confidence that. he was “around the corner” 
trying to explain his vote in the Senate against 
five-cent fares on the elevated railroads. It was 
said that when the rubicund Senator was first 
asked to explain his vote on that measure he 
tapped his finger on his nose and saying, “ What 
would you rather have, tenement-houses or trees?” 
left his questioner ina maze of doubt from which 
he never recovered. 


OO 
SPORT ON THE WATER. 


REGATTA OF THE VARUNA BOAT CLUB YES- 
TERDAY AFTERNOON. 

The sixth annual regatta of the Varuna Boat 
Club, yesterday, was rowed in bad weather and 
bad water, but furnished a good day’s sport toa 
large gathering of friends of the club and visiting 
oarsmen from other rowing organizations. The 
course was a long three-quarters of a mile, with 
a turn, starting and finishing in front of the 
boat-house at the foot of Fifty-eighth-street, Brook- 
lyn. The wind was troublesome and the water on 
the lower half of the course was lumpy, making 
fast time impossible. The trial heats in single gigs 
were rowed first, Willis Holly beating L. C. Hop- 
kins in 5:25, and Frank Joyce beating R. T. Holly in 


5:31. A well-contested pair-oared gig rave followed 
between the Vishnu—J. G. Tighe, bow; R. T. Holly, 
stroke; H. L. O’Brien, coxswain, and the Indra— 
Willis Holly, bow; Frank Joyce, stroke; T. A. Fitz- 
simmons, coxswain. The Indra won in 5:44. Wil- 
liam W. Wendler next won a junior single gig race 
over J. G. Tighe, beating him handily in 6:02. 
A single shell race between T. A. Fitzsimmons 
in the Bessie, and Willis Holly in the May, 
was close and exciting. Fitzsimmons won in 5:24. 
A pair-oared shell race followed between Frank 
Joyce and L. C. Hopkins in the Pushkara, and J. 
A. FitzsimmonsandC. E. Farrell in the Thetis. 
The race was a good one and the pace hot, but bad 
steering sent the time up to 5:36, the Pushkara 


winning. The final heat insingle gigs, between 
Frank Joyce and “Willis Holly, puzzled 
the would-be knowing ones, and no one 


would pick a favorite... Joyce was the more power- 
ful puller, but Holly rowed in better form. After 
a sharp struggle Joyce crossed the line a winner in 
5:18. the fastest time yet shown. This was cut 
down to 5:12 by the four-oared gig race between 
the Varuna—L, C. Hopkins, No. 13 C. E. Farrell, No. 
2; J. G. Tighe, No. 3; Robert T. Holly, stroke, and 
W, L. O’Brien, coxswain—and the Judy—Willis 
Holly, No, 1; H.J. Barker, No. 2; Frank Joyce, 
No. 8; R. C, Hopkins, stroke, and Joseph Ketcham, 
coxswain. The crew in the Judy were strong 
favorites, but disappointed their backers owing to 
an accident to No. 3, in spite of which, however, 
they pushed the winners so that the time was the 
fastest of the day. 

After an amusing tub-race the Refreshment Com- 
mitte ousted the Regatta Committee from control, 
and made every one forget the cheerless storm 
that had then set in with earnestness. Among the 
visiting clubs were several boat crews from the Pi- 
oneers. of Brooklyn, and from the Atlantics and 
Valencias, of Hoboken, in barges. 
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A. S. NORMAN, OF STATEN ISLAND, KILLED. 

A dispatch from Baltimore yesterday stated 
that the man who was struck and killed by a train 
last Wednesday at Stemmer’s Run, near that city, 
on the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, had been identified as Albert 8. Norman, 
hotel-keeper at Tompkinsville, Staten Island. Mr. 
Norman was the proprietor of the New-York House 


at Tompkinsyille, Staten Island. Last Monday 
he sailed in the schooner Sophia J. Winterton ona 
pleasure trip South, intending to return with the 
schooner. The vessel touched first at Norfolk, and 
then passed on to Baltimore, where Mr. Norman 
left it. On Friday evening a letter was received in 
Tompkinsville' from one of the crew of the 
schooner stating that Mr. Norman was missing, 
and last evening, soon after the evening papers 
announcing the accident had reached the island, 
a dispatch was received from the Chief of 
Police of Baltimore verifying the report. The 
name of the unfortunate man was engraved on 
his watch, and led to his identification. Word was 
immediately sent to have the remains disinterred 
and brought to his Staten Island home. No fur- 
ther particulars of the accident have been received. 
Mr. Norman was about 44 years of age, and leaves 
a wife and sonin comfortable circumstances. He 
was well known throughout the island, having 
been a resident there for .over 20 years, and was 
universally esteemed by all. He was an active pol- 
itician, and for several years a member of the 
Democratic Central Committee. He was one of 
the original members of Robert Shaw Post, G. 
A. R., and was their Chaplain at the time of his 


death. 
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FAILURE OF A PISTOL COMPANY. 

Boston, Mass., July 30.—A special from 
Norwich, Conn., says: *“* The Norwich Pistol €om- 
pany, a joint stock corporation, having its manu- 
factory at Norwich Falls, has closed its doors, and, 
it is said, will go into insolvency unless it can ar- 
range with its creditors. The liabilities of the 
company are estimated at $50,000 and the assets at 


$20,000. Fifty men are thrown out of employment 
by the failure. Among the company’s creditors 
here are the UncaS National Bank, the Norwich 
Nickel-plating Company. J. A. Pape, and, it is be- 
lieved, the Thames National Bank. Among the 
arties said to be ruined financially are William 
liss, manager of the company, and Charles W. 
Gale, Teller of the Thames National Bank and City 
Clerk. They had indorsed notes of the company 
toalarge amount. Another member of Mr. Gale’s 
family and Joseph. Hewitt, of North Stonington, 
are Said to be involved to the extent of from $5,000 
to $6,000 respectively. The failure will be consid- 
erably felt locally.” , 
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SHOT WHILE LOOKING AT A FIGHT. 

Martin Cunningham, aged 22 years, of No. 
807 East Twenty-sixth-street, while witnessing a 
fight in Washington Park, near Jones’ Wood, at 
11:45 o’clock last night, was shot in the right side 
and dangerously wounded by Thomas McClane, of 
Twenty-first-street and Avenue A. Cunningham 
was removed to the Presbyterian Hospital and Me- 
Clane escaped. 

—_—_—_—_— a 
A SAD CASE OF SMALL-POX. 

Eatherina Eckhard, a married woman, was 
taken ili with small-pox about a week ago at No. 
211 Delancey-street. Her husband, William Kck- 
hard, concealed the fact ftom the Health Depart- 
ment until Friday, when the sick woman was re- 
moved to the Small-pox Hospital. Eckhard was 


arrested yesterday and held in default of $500 bail 
on the charge of violating section 186 of the 


Sanitary Code, which makes it the duty of all per- 
disease of which 


sons to report cases of contazions 





they may become cognizant. Two children of the 
unfortunate couple were taken to Police ‘Head- 
quarters last night by an officer, who found them 
alone in the apartments of the family in Delancey- 
street. Inspector Thorne instructed him to engage 
a@ woman to take care of them until the recovery 
of the mother or the discharge of the father trom 
custody, and promised to be personally responsible 
for their support. 
ert 


HOW THE PEOPLE ARE ROBBED. 





A LESSON FOR THE HUDSON COUNTY (N. J.) 
TAX-PAYERS—EVILS OF MONOPOLIES. 

The Hudson County Board of Assessors pre- 

sented some startling figures yesterday to the tax- 


payers of Hudson County, and added fuel to the’ 


anti-monopoly flame. It is the duty of the County 
Assessors to declare the valuations of all the tax- 
able property in the county. The City Assessors 
and the Township Assessors first ascertain the 
value of the taxable realty and of the taxable per- 
sonalty; the County Assessors equalize the valua- 
tions thus returned to them and fix them definitely, 


that they may serve as a basis of taxation. This 
year they have gone a little beyond the line of their 
duty, and, to meet the popular demand for informa- 
tion as to the amount of property belonging to 
corporations that is wholly or practically exempt 
from taxation, have made upa table showing these 
exemptions, One member of the board is an en- 
thusiastic opponent of the corporations, and the 
figures presented may reflect some of his own en- 
thusiasm; but the exhibit is near enough right to 
be a valuable guide, and is a startling one. The 
Assessors find the total value of the ratables, or 
taxable property, in Hudson County to be $91,901,- 
996 50. Of this $85,024,662 represents the real 
estate in the county, the rest the value 
of the personalty. Jersey City owns $54,- 
619,565 worth of the total real _ estate 
valuation, and $4,786,027 of the total personal 
valuation. The interesting feature of their report 
is, however, the extent of the exempted property. 
Within a fraction, the value of this property is 
equal to the value of the property liable to taxa- 
tion, and this takes no account of the church and 
school property, on which no tax islevied. The 
Assessors estimate that the railroad property in 
the county that pays little or no tax is valued at 
$69,153,325, Jersey City suffers heavily from the 
system of exemptions. The value of her taxable 
property is fixed at $59,405,602. The value of her 
non-tax-paying property, according to the Asses- 
sors’ figures, approximates $45,000,000. 

The table of ratables, as prepared by the board, 
shows the following results: 

Jersey City. Real Fstate, 
First District....... $9,690,100 
Second District. 9,584,675 


Personal. Total. 
$2,360,787 $12,050,887 
670,350 10,255,025 

















Third District. 6,962,000 352,700 7,314,700 
Fourth District. 7,868,460 260,200 8,128,660 
Fifth District....... 8,415,980 600,900 8,916,880 
Sixth District....... 12,098,350 641,100 12,789,450 

Total ..... coevccs $54,619,505 $4,786,037 $59,405,602 
Hoboken.... ....... 13,575,600 284,147 14,859,747 
BAYORND ....ccccceee 5,790,875 878,550 6,168,925 
New-Bergen ....... - 1,886,750 83,750 1,970,500 
West Hoboken..... 1,952,665 70,350 2,003,015 
Town of Union..... 1,218,275 71,050 1,289,525 
Union Township... 906,250 $2,550 938,800 
Guttenburg. ie 860,700 15,700 376,400 
Weehawken 1,670,736 43,400 1,714,136 
Barrison.... 1,672,496 63,350 1,725,846 
Kearney .... --- 1,391,050 58,450 1,449,500 





Grand total..... $85,024,662 $6,377,834 $91,901,986 


\ The table of railroad properties untaxed is as fol- 
Ows: 











Pennsylvania Ratilroad............++--2+2-00: 9,273,000 
Erie and Long Dock (excepting ac’t of 1873), 7,123,000 
Delaware and Lackawanna and branches.... 4,524,000 
Morris and Essex and branches +. 2,089,000 
New-Jersey Central Railroad............ +» 6,125,000 
New-Jersey Midland Railroad...........se0ses 175,000 
Northern Railroad of New-Jersey......... ese 185,000 
Newark and New-York Railroad.............. 195,000 
Morris Canal and Banking Company......... 876,000 
Bergen Horse Railroad Company.............. 65,000 
Personal properties of the several corpora- 
SENas bwisds seusaae bAdGes ew iae&le hed ieee akene 15,500,000 
Five and a half miles river-front of Jersey 
usu: Sabha Ris baeisereeCAeraamin babies 60h e05 20,500,000 
Erie Railroad at Weehawken................+5 775,000 
Railroad properties at Harrison........... ee 50,000 
Railroad properties at Bayonne.............++ 1§0,000 
Railroad properties at Hoboken.............. 1,284,325 
Water-front, Hoboken (estimated)............ 264,000 
ROME) vacsansocstive eesstseoecios enanece +++ 869,153,325 


A part of the business of the board is also to ap- 
portion the money paid to the county for the sup- 
pore of the public schools, and the moneys raised 

yy taxation for the support of the county Govern- 


ment. These apportionments are as follows: 





State 

School Tax, County Tax. 

JOPROT CI. .6s cc cccedeccescss $148,992 67 $258,560 73 
Hoboken........ eoecccec cece 37,268 99 64,676 50 
Bayonne........ Secces Suadkys 15,471 89 26,849 99 
North Bergen........00---ses 4,042 14 8,576 54 
West Hoboken..........+.0« 6,023 39 8,718 06 
Town of Union..... 3,234 21 5,612 62 
Union Township 2,854 57 4,086 02 
Guttenburg........ Sekaateses 943 53 1,638 26 
ba 2 err ar 4,209 16 7,460 72 
Ms SS 4,328 45 7.511 67 
BOAPNCY. ccsncccscs ecccccnse 3.685 44 6.308 9 
TOLL. .ccccccscesercercens $220,404 74 $400,000 00 


ae 


FOREIGN: BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


—_»——_—_ 
ITALY AND THE SILVER PROBLEM—THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY—LONDON STOCK8B. 

Romg, July 30.—Signor Luzatti, one of the 
Italian delegates to the recent Monetary Confer- 
ence at Paris, writes to the Liverta rectifying the 
recent assertions relative to his opinions on bi- 
metalism. He says: “In order to keep gold in 
Italy the coinage of silver should be suspended 
until, by certain international arrangements, it is 
possible to restore silver to its.function as interna- 
tional currency.” 

Lonpon, July 30.—The operative chain- 
makers in Staffordshire and vicinity have decided 
to give notice to-day of astrike if areturn to the 
former rate of wages is not conceded. 

The Morning Post says: ‘Since the refusal of 
this Government to resume negotiations at Paris 


on the ist of August fora new treaty of commerce, 
unless fresh bases can be suggested in lieu of the 
preliminaries which hitherto have been unsatisfac- 
tory, the French Government has made fresh com- 
rounications, declaring its readiness not to insist 
further on certain points which have been the 
prinvipal obiects of discussion. Although the 
Government may deem it expedient to reopen the 
negotiations, it does not appear likely that the 
French Commissioners will yield upon all the 
points which the Government consider indispen- 
sable for the conclusion of a treaty.” 

The Zconomist says: ** The rate of discount for 
bank bills, 60 days to 3 months, is 114 per cent., and 
for trade bills, 60 dgys to 3 months, 1144 to 24% per 
cent. There was no demand for money on the 
Stock Exchange during the settlement, the amount 
of stock speculatively neld being very small. Busi- 
ness was reduced owing to the number of op- 
erators out of town. Various foreign stocks 
were higher, although this cannot be ascribed to 
the influence of the London market. English rail- 
ways declined during the last few days. American 
and Canadian were much out of favor early in the 
week. The cheapness of money somewhat af- 


fected bank shares. Indian gold mines 
show a _ tendency to recovery after weeks 
of depression. The total capital of the 


week’s new issues is £2,857,000, the principal issue 
being a Ceylon Government and a Swansea Cor- 
poration loan of about £500,000 each. In foreigns, 
Turkish have risen on the subsidence of the hostile 
feeling between Turkey and France, and Spanish 
on renewed reports relative to conversion. Ameri- 
can railways continued to fall until toward the 
close of the week, when there was a partial re- 
covery in response to New-York. On the week 
New-Jersey Central are 5 lower; Cairo and Vin- 
cennes, St. Louis and San Francisco common and 
preferred, and Wabash ordinary 3 e€ach, and Ohio 
and Mississippi 1.” - 
——_— rrr 


THE NATIONAL TREASURY. 





THE WERKLY STATEMENT AND FIGURES FOR 
THE CLOSING MONTH. 

WASHINGTON, July 30.—The Treasurer now 
holds in United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation $361,873,000; United States bonds 
held by the Treasurer to secure public moneys in 
national bank depositories, $15,217,500; United 
States bonds deposited to secure circulation during 
the week, $2,939,800; United States bonds to secure 
circulation withdrawn during the week, $2,269,200; 
national bank circulation outstanding: Currency 
notes, $856,236,968; gold notes, $1,087,675. The in- 
ternal revenue receipts to-day were $499,275, and 
the Customs receipts, $789,388 38. The receipts of 
national bank notes for redemption for the week 


ending to-day, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year, were as follows: 


1880, 1881. 

NOW-YOPK. cocccccccsccccccccceees +- $424,000 $352,000 
Boston.......... Seda cndeces bese - 93,000 236,000 
Philadelphia........ ey rer 88,000 140,000 
Miscellaneous... css ceeceeeses+++ 840,000 607,000 
TOtal....cccccccdscceccecce coeeGOh5,000 $1,335,000 


Receipts to-day, $164,000. 

The following is a statement of the disposition 
made by the Treasurer of the United States of na- 
tional bank notes redeemed during the month of 
July, as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year: Notes fit for circulation, assorted and 
returned to the banks of issue, $307,000; notes unfit 
for circulation, assorted and delivered to the Con- 
troller of the Currency for destruction and replace- 
ment with new notes, $3,138,600; notes of failed, 
liquidating, and reducing banks, deposited in the 
Treasury, $940,500; total for July, 1881, $4,886,100; 
total for July, 1880, $4,903,300; decrease, $517,200, 

The Treasury Department to-day transferred 
$5,031,940 in gold bullion from the New-York Assay 
Office to the Philadelphia Mint for coinage into 
eagles and half-eagles. 

The following is a statement of the United States 
currency outstanding at this date: 
Old demand notes........-.++ 
Legal tender notes, all issues........ 


eee eer ewensaee 


$60,485 00 
-- 846,631,016 00 







One-year notes Of 1863.......00ceeeeeecceeee 44,965 00 
Two-year notes of 1863...........++6- dee 12,400 00 
Two-year coupon notes of 1863............ 23,350 00 
Compound interest notes....... eecperesese 235,280 00 
Fractional currency, all issues.... «--. 15,474,583 65 

SOG wes dnnesdeusancas suede ovate ceeces +O302,532,079 65 


PRESTR ERE SCL ET S 
STRIKERS BECOME VIOLENT. 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y., July 30.—Two hundred 
yard-men working at the lumber mills of Skillings, 
Whitney & Barnes struck yesterday for $1 25 per 


day. They were getting $1 10. No settlement has 

been reached. Several men who attempted to 

work were attacked and injured. The Mayor has 

a cailed on to preserve order and protect prop- 
es 





ThE Rew-Forn Lames, 
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Sunday, guy 31, 
RECORD OF AMUSEMENTS 


—_—@————— 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


GENERAL MENTION. 

It is likely that the season at Booth’s Theatre 
will begin on Sept. 5. 

Miss Emily Winant has been engaged tosing 
at the Worcester (Mass.) festival in September. 

Miss Jennie Lee will appear at the Four- 
teenth-Street Theatre in ‘‘ Poor Jo” on Aug. 22. 

Mme. Geistinger will return to New-York 
for the Fall season, and sing in German opera as 
before. 

Mr. B. McAuley will begin an engagement 
at the Standard Theatre on Saturday evening, 
Aug, 20. 

Mrs, Aline Osgood, who has made sucha 


successful visit to England, will sail for home on 
the 22d of October. 


Mr. George Darrell has been engaged by 
Miss Fanny Davenport to play leading parts in her 
support during the coming season. 

Mr. Henry Galt will give readings at the 
Kaaterskill Hotel and the Laurel House, in the 
Catskill Mountains, during the month of August. 

Mr. Curtis’s engagement at Mr. Haverly’s 
Fourteenth-street Theatre is nearing its end. The 
house will be closed fora brief space after this week. 

Miss Blanche Roosevelt will soon return to 
this country, and is anneunced to sing in concerts 


at Newport and Saratoga during the Summer 
season. 


It is stated that Mr. Ernst Perabo has de- 
cided to leave Boston, believing that he has not 


been fully appreciated. He is so good a pianist 
aud so accomplished a musician that his advent in 
New-York would be welcome. 


Mile. Anna Zerr, a famous bravura singer, 
died recently at Carlsruhe. She was the original 


Marta in Flotow’s opera of that name, and was 
noted for her performance of the role of Astrafia- 
mante in Mozart’s ** Magic Flute.” 


Steinway Hall is in the hands of mechanics, 
painters, and decorators, and will present a new 


appearance at the opening of the season. The 
Symphony and Oratorio Societies and numerous 
other societies and concert companie’ have already 
made their engagements for the hall. 


The familiar features of Bunnell’s Museum 
may be seen and reflected upon during the current 


week, and the innocent entertainments given there 
are recommended to all but the worldly-minded. 
This resort, unlike most places of the kind, seems 
to have had thus far a fair share of success. 


‘The Professor” will probably be endured 
at the Madison-Square Theatre until September, 


when Mr. Daniel Frohman will take charge of the 
house. The play is feeble in spite of Mr. Gillette's 
efforts to improve it, and itis not generally liked. 
Miss Cayvan is missed from the present cast. 


Miss Ada Cavendish, who, in spite of her 
misfortunes in this country, has won here many 
strong and faithful admirers, has accepted an en- 


gagemeut at the Haymarket Theatre, London, and 
is to appear there in November as Madame de Fon- 
tangesin Tom Taylor’s interesting drama, ‘Plot 
and Passion.”’ 


Mr. Rafael Joseffy will begin his concert 
tour next season at San Francisco. It is under- 


stood that he has made numerous additions to his 
extensive répertoire, and has, moreover, been ear- 
nestly engaged in finishing his piano concerto with 
orchestra, the first composition of this kind which 
he has undertaken. 


A dispatch from Paris says that Mr. Maple- 
son is expected to arrive there in afew daysin 
quest of singers for his American opera company, 


and that, thus far, he has made no engagements, 
All the same, the New-York public has begun to an- 
ticipate his coming hither, and 100 seats and all the 
boxes in the Academy already have been engaged 
for the ensuing season. 


Miss Arma Harkness, of Boston, who took 
the second prize at the Paris Conservatoire last 


year, has this year carried off the highest honors. 
She was presented by Prince Bismarck with a dia- 
mond ring in recognition of her talent. The young 
lady seems to be well known in Paris, Leipsic, Bre- 
men, and other cities, and it is to be hoped that her 
appearance in New-York will, not be long delayed. 


The one hundredth performance of ‘*The Mas- 
cotte” at the Bijou Opera-house will be given on 
Friday evening, Aug. 5. This opera has had an 


exceptional success, not only by reason of its 
amusing character, but by the faithful performance 
of allthe artists of the company. There will be 
satin programmes and other indications of a festi- 
val night on Friday. The company’s season will 
close on the 18th of August. 


Daly’s Theatre will be reopened on Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 9, with ‘‘ Cinderella at School,” the 
amusing piece which closed the last season at that 


house. New costumes, from designs in Kate 
Greenway’s “Under the Window,” will be pro- 
vided; the bevy of pretty school-girls will all re- 
appear, with many new scholars among them, and 
Misses Laura Joyce, Ada Rehan, and May Fielding, 
James Lewis, Digby Bell, and Charles Le Clercq 
will have their former parts. 


The orchestral concerts at Metropolitan 
Concert Hall will be given every evening under the 
direction of Mr. Rudoiph Bial. This efficient con- 
ductor has recovered his health and has resumed 


his piace with his spirited band of musicians. The 
programmes are arranged with skill, and while 
there is nothing to offend the taste of fastidious 
critics, there is a pleasing variety in the selections 
which makes the concerts enjoyabie. This hall 
supplies a want long felt in New-York, and its 
patronage by the best classes shows that the enter- 
prise of the management is fully.appreciated. 


There is a foolish notion which is often put 
forward in print, and which, strangely enough, is 
occasionally favored by intelligent persons. This 
notion is indicated in a recently published state- 
ment that [ux Times ** was unfortunate enough to 
perpetrate an unfavorable criticism” upon '’The 
World.” There is something preternaturally ab- 


surdin this sort of talx ata time when it is con- 
ceded that criticism, upon whatever art it may be 
exercised, isa matter of taste and judgment en- 
tirely apart from temporary success. The popu- 
larity of a poy is nota true test of its value, and 
criticism which measures value by popularity is of 
no esthetic or even practical account. The best 
books, the best pictures, and likewise the best 
plays—those, in fact, which wear well in the long 
run—are most often the last that win public liking. 
The success of ** The World” and of similar trash 
should not find any echo in sound criticism. THE 
Times was, therefore, fortunate enough to perpe- 
trate an unfavorable criticism upon several acts 
¢ ee and extravagance called “The 
orld.’ 


The announcement was made here a week 
ago that a French drama upon an American sub- 
ject, called ‘La Patriote,” was shortly to be 
brought out in Paris. We have since learned some 
interesting facts about this play. It seems that M. 
Armand d’Artois, the alleged author of “La 
Patriote,’” was oue among the fiye dramatists 
whose works were prized in 1876, at an interna- 
tional dramatic competition organized in Paris 
during the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 
The jury selected to read the competing plays, of 
which there were 265, chose five of these for 
special merits. Three of these were: ‘* Le Nou- 


veau Monde,” by M. Villiers de l’Isle Adam; *‘ Un 
Grand Citoyen,” by Armand d’Artois and Francois 
Copée, and “Les Patriotes,” by M. Fernando Ar- 
mant. The last-named work was the one which 
was found to fulfill the purposes sought in the or- 
ganization of the competition. The author of 
** Les Patriotes,”” who happens to be an Amerjcan 
citizen, brought his drama to this country, andNin- 
troduced it to the public of New-Orleans on the 
17th of June at the Opera-house in that city. Two 
acts of it were then performed, and this perform- 
ance was preceded by an explanatory lecture. It 
is now alleged by M. Armant thai M. d’Artois ob- 
tained a copy of the former’s play, that he has 
written amore or less modified version of it, and 
that he is now seeking to produce this play under 
M. Armant’s title. From this it appears that M. 
a’Artois is trying to make his capital out of the 
title and substance of M. Armant’s drama,, and 
also out of the reputation which was won by this 
drama in the competition—a reckless and inae- 
fensible proceeding. M. Fernando Armant is 
about to take measures to protect his rights In 
**Les Patriotes,’’ and all who believe that strictly 
honest dealings in matters relating to the stage 
should be encouraged will give him their cordial 


sympathy. 
pee ener 
THE LONDON OPERA MONOPOLY. 
WHAT APPEAR TO BE THE FACTS IN THE 


MATTER—MR. MAPLESON’S POSITION. 
From the London Figaro. 

The publication in the Figaro last week of 
the various reports concerning the proposed ope- 
ratic coup d’état have narrowed the matter down 
to comprehensible dimensions, and have elicited 
that which may subsequently prove to be some- 
thing very like the truth. The basis has been 
started of a limited liability company, of which, it 


is asserted, the Earl of Dudley is likely to be Chair- 
man, for the absorption of the two opera-houses, 
and fora fresh attempt to institute an Italian 
operatic monoply. The situation is, it is deemed, 
favorable to the project. The Messrs. Gye have 
had a splendid season, and they can show 
for several years past a large margin of profit. 
But they may reasonably desire to escape 
the responsibility which one or two years of 
ill-luck would cast upon them; and _ they 
believe the large capital which, it is hoped, will be 
raised by a limited liability company will suffice to 
stand the racket of bad seasons as well as to share 
in the profits of good. Another factor in the cgse 
may possibly be the prospeciive retirement of 
Mme. Patti, and considering that the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera has for many years past mainly depended 
upon her popularity there is uncertainty how 
Italian operatic affaims will. for atime at any rate, 


1881.—--Oriple Sytets 
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get along without her. On Mr. Mapeleson’s part, 
it is notorious that the London season has, with 
few exceptions, for many years past not resulted in 
substantial profit. The money earned in the prov- 
inces used, at one time, to pay the London 
expenses, but it was deemed likely that if Mr. 
Mapieson could escape his London burdens, and 
could confine his energies to America—where last 
year he earned something like £25,000—he might, 
for a consideration, be willing to do so, Having 
thus settled the matter to their own satisfaction, 
negotiations were, officially or unofficially, opened 
up all-round. The limited liability company, at 
and gm represented by a sort of syndicate, were 

rst to take steps to acquire the two_houses. Mr. 
Ernest Gye was to be appointed Managing Di- 
rector of the Royal Italian Opera at a salary, 


or. perhaps, a share of the profits; while Mr. 
Mapleson was to be offered about £80,- 
to defray his liabilities and give 


him further capital. For this sum, or some- 
thing like it, he was to give up his interest and 
stock in Her Majesty’s and to guarantee not to 
open Italian opera in England. Mr. Gye, on his 
part, was to leave America to Mr. Mapleson, who 
was to have the pick of the artists of both troupes 
for the New World. Her Majesty’s would be let to 
somebody (such, for instance, as Mr. Carl Rosa) 
who would guarantee not to produce Italian opera 
there. It will be noticed that all these suggestions 
are offered in the potential mood; but such, it is 
believed, are the broad outlines of the proposed 
arrangements. 

It may be recollected at the outset that several 
schemes of coalition have already been tried _in 
Italian operas, and that all have come to grief. The 
two most important factors in the business of 
operatic impresarii—the artists and the librarians— 
are both opposed to monopoly. The public them- 
selves are averse to seeing the opera lose the stim- 
ulating effect of rivalry, and coalition schemes 
have invariably failed. The last scheme of the 
sort wasin 1871, when the details were arranged 
among such smart men of business as the late Mr. 
Gye, Mr. Mapieson, and Mr. Harris, assisted by 
the advice and common senze of the late Lord 
Chief-Justice Cockburn. Yet in one year the 
monopoly completely broke down. Then, as now, 
the jate Mr. Gye had taken the precaution to se- 
cure Her Majesty’s against Italian opera, but Mr. 
Mapleson’s artists, in 1872, migrated from him to 
Drury-Lane, and in the following year Mr. Maple- 
son himself joined them. The situation is, of 
course, now somewhat different. Italian opera is 
not anything like so popular as it was, and meas- 
ures will, it seems, be taken to place Her Majesty's 
under a responsible tenant, and to banish Mr. 
Mapleson to the United States—if that gentleman 
agree to the proposals suggested. But even if 
Italian opera be not confronted with rivalry on its 
own chosen ground. it may have powerful oppo- 
nents elsewhere. While the fortunes of extava- 
gantly high-priced Italian opera rests upon the 
attractions cf one or two stars, a purer form of art 
may be demanded bythe general public. It may be 
that German opera or English opera may take its 
place, but it is at any rate certain that Italian opera 
will not be allowed the field to itself. The general 
public will be apt to see in the suggested coalition 
aconfession of weakness, and of a want of faith 
on the part of impresarii in the stability of the 
Italian opera, and the operatic upheavai may but 
hasten the end to which all public amusements 
which depend solely upon a class which is the most 
fickle of the community must eventually come. 
The Italian opera is engaged in a desperate struggle. 
It is seeking to carry on its business independently 
of the great middle classes, who are the most con- 
stant of audiences, and who liberally support 
20 or 30 theatres in the metropolis alone. The 
final result of that struggle is ciear to all who think 
a little beyond the moment. A reform of the 
repertory, improvement of the ensemble, and re- 
duction of prices will alone save Italian opera. 
Meanwhile, under coalition or rivalry, it will upon 
its present bases flounder about until it is directed 
by men less stereotyped in their opinions, and less 
addicted to routine and prejudice, than managers 
at present seem tnclined to be. 

It is asserted that the nominal capital of the Lim- 
ited Liability Company is to be fixed at £400,000. If 
this be true—and as the prospectus is not yet 
issned it would be delusive to quote figures without 
every reservation—it is presumed that a good 
share of this capital would not becalledup. Mr. 
Mapleson must, of course, be paid in cash, and Mr. 
Gye in cash and paid-up shares or shares only, 
leavinga balance for working expenses. If Lord 
Dudley liked to subscribe largely, (and he has 
great interests in both houses,) he might practically 
wield the destinies of the opera—always, of course, 
except so far as the support of the general public 
is concerned. 

——>—_——. 
ATTRACTIONS FROM ABROAD. 

Lonpbon, July 30.—Mr. McCullough leaves 
London to-morrow for Ireland, where he spends 
a week, taking the steamer Arizona at Oueens- 
town, Sept. 6, for New-York. Mr. Abbey leaves 
by the Gallia to-day. He has contracted for a 
comedy written for Sothern, by Gilbert, entitled 
“ Foggarty’s Ferry.”? Mr. Abbey has also engaged 
Mme. Christine Nilsson for the season of 1882. Mr. 


Bolossy Kiralfy has made an arrangement with Mr. 
Augustus Harris, of the Drury-Lane Theatre, for a 
Christmas pantomime, to be taken to America, 
with all the scenery, wardrobe, and transforma- 
tion scenes, under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Harris and under the management of the 
Kiralfy Brothers. Mr. Kiralfy is negotiating to 
teks over Mr. Wilson Barrett, of the Princess’s 
Theatre, in this city. and his company for a tour 
of three to six months during the season of 1882-3. 
The Kiralfys have also engaged for their Vienna 
version of ** Michel Strogoft’’ Mile. Bazzano, of La 
Scala, and Fraulein Hofschuler, of the Karl Thea- 
tre, Vienna, as premiéres danseuses. Mr. Kiralfy 
sails for New-York on Aug. 4 in the City of Chester. 





THE WEATHER INDICATIONS. 





WASHINGTON, July 31—1 A. M.—For New- 
England, generally fair weather except local rains 
in the southern portion, winds shifting to south- 
erly, lower barometer, stationary or higher tem- 
perature. 

For the Middle Atlantic States, partly cloudy 
wealher and local rains, easterly winds, stationary or 
lower barometer, nearly stationary temperature. 

For the South Atlantic States, fair weather, ex- 


cept local rains in the northern portion, easterly 
winds, stationary barometer and temperature. 

For the Gulf States, fair weather, easterly winds, 
stationary barometer and temperature. 

For the Ohio Valley and Tennessee, fair weather, 
variable winds, mostly easterly, stationary or lower 
barometer, nearly stationary temperature. 

For the lower lake region, slightly warmer, fair 
weather, variable winds, mostly east to south, sta- 
tionary or lower barometer. 

For the upper lake region and the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, sligntly warmer, fair weather, vari- 
able winds, stationary or lower barometer. 

For the Lower Missouri Valley, slightly warmer, 
fair weather, winds mostly southerly, stationary 
or lower barometer, 

For the Northern Pacific coast, partly cloudy 
weather in northern portion, local rains. 

For California, fair weather. 

The rivers will continue stationary, or fall slow- 
ly. Cautionary signals continue at Macon, Hat 
teras, Kitty Hawk. 


The following record shows the changes in 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compari- 


son with the corresponding date of last year, as 
indicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s phar- 
macy: 





1880, 1881.} 1880. 1881, 

SR Mic ccsiccncc Oe - CR SOR cccatle (Oe 
Oke Wis cinceceasiOn Cd Ee RS 67° 
OA. M.. ..cccccess 67° Ld A SRE: 6«a° 
13, Bh... veces ew Te | GREER Eo as ncvavcs 68° = 66" 
Average temperature yesterday............... -6634° 
Average temperature for same date last yea 685<° 
1880. 1881. 

Average for the week............sscesesees 714-7° 721-7° 


——_—__—_—_— a 


A DREARY DAY AT CAMP-MEETINGS. 

HIGHLANDS, N. J., July 30.—In consequence 
of to-day’s severe storm the attendance at the 
Woman’s Missionary Institute at the Atlantic Hich- 
land Association grounds was small. The morning 
service consisted of a prayer and experience meet- 
ing, at which addresses were made by Mrs. Skid- 
more and Mrs. Asbury Lowery. At the afternoon 
meeting addresses were made by the Rev. J. E. 
Lake, Mrs. Kennard Chandler, and Mrs. Bain- 
bridge. 

Ocran Grove, N. J., July 30.—To-day’s severe 
storm has kept the tent and cottage community in- 
doors, and, with.the exception of Dr. and Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s meetings, held early in the morning, the 
day’s programme of worship was postponed. The 
storm, which was accompanied by a high wind, 
caused much discomfort among the tent colony. 

— or 


A FORTUNE WELL DISTRIBUTED. 
BurFrawo, N. Y., July 30.—By the will of 
the late T. C. Kiley, $60,000is divided among the 
following-named institutions: The Young Men’s 
Association; the Church Charity Foundation; 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Science; the Buffa- 
lo Historical Society; the Buffalo Fine Arts Acad- 
emy, and the Buffalo Orphan Asylum. 
i 
NEW TEXAS COTTON. 
Nrew-Or.EANS, La., July 30.—The first bale 
of new cotton received here to-day from Texas, 
consigned to Victor Latour and classed good mid- 
dling, was sold at auction to Charles Hansen for 
161g centsper pound. It will be shipped by steamer 
direct to Rodewalk & Co., Liverpool. 
Se 
NOVA SCOTIA’S INCREASED REVENUE. 
Hawirax, Nova Scotia, July 30.—The re- 
ceipts at the Halifax Custom-house during July 


amounted to $98,755, an increase of $25,672 over 
the same month last year, The inland revenue 
receipts for the month were $17,903, an increase of 
» 


oy 
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HANGED BEFORE A THRONG. 
* LEADVILLE, Col., July 30.—Frank Gilbert 
and Merrick Rosengrants were hanged yesterday 
morning in the presence of about 7.000 people. 
Rosengrants declared his innocence, while Gilbert 
pleaded self-defense. Everything went off quietly. 
pea A ES SS aS 
A NEW-YORK MAN KILLS HIMSELF. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 50.—James W. Fallon, 
of New-York, who arrived here about a week ago 
and put up at the Clarke-Avenue Hotel, was found 
in his room this morning insensible from the 


effects of Jaudanum. He was sent to 
the City -Hospital, and -died this  after- 
noon, He attempted to obtain employment 
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as a sugar grader at Belcher’s refinery, but .ailed, 
and, being out of money, it is supposed that he 
committed suicide while laboring under depres- 
gion af spirits occasionea by disappointment and 
poverty. Letters which were found on his person 
show that he has two brothers practicing law at 
Piedmont, .N. Y., and that he has three children in 
New-York City. . 


LABORERS WANTED IN THE WEST. 

MenpotTA, IIL, July 30.—There is a great 
scarcity of farm hands throughout this section. An 
immense qnantity of hay is still standing. Oatsand 
other sma! grain are fully ripe and waiting to be 
cut. Farmers are offering $2 50 and $3 per day, 
with board, but there are not nearly enough hands 
to meet the demand. The harvesting of the crops 
will be necwssarily late, and injured somewhat 


thereby. 
— or 


KILLED WITH THE BUTT OF A GUN. 

CxrcaGo, Ili, July 30.—A special dispatch 
to the Times frory Janesville, Wis., says that Mrs. 
Maria Walrath, living 10 miles north of this city, 


died to-day from the effects of a blow on the head 
with a double-barreled shot-gun in the hands of 
Frederick Blank, a (¥erman. Mrs. Walrath was 42 
years old and leaves husband and three children. 
Blank has a large faniily and bears a fair reputa- 
tion. Tne trouble segms to have begun in a neigh- 
borhood quarrel. 





aN 
TEXAS COTTON. 
Fort Worta, Texas, July 30.—The first bale 
of cotton received in Twrrant County this season 
was brought to this city and was sold to-day. It 


was raised on the farm cf A. A. Stephen, a few 
miles from this city. The\bale was sold to W. C, 
Jett, and was forwarded by express to Centre & 
Co., at St. Louis. It weighed 400 pounds, and 
brought 1634 cents per pound. 

—— 


FATHER AND SON IN JAIL. 

Fort Worts, Texas, July 30.—Richards 
and his son, George, were arrested and given @ 
preliminary trial to-day on ciarge of killing 
Deputy Sheriff Joe Thompson two weeks ago. 
Young Richards was committed to, jail in aefault 
of $600. His father was refused pail. and jailed on 
a charge of murder in the first degree. 

RET EE RS © Riese oe 
CONGRESSMAN LAPHAM RitSIGNS. 

ALBANY, N. Y., July 30.—The res\ignation of 
Elbridge G. Lapham as Representative of the 
Twenty-seventh Congressional District of this State 
in the Forty-seventh Congress, to take «\fect Aug. 
1, was filed in the Secretary of State's ofive to-day. 

—_—_—————— . 





PASSENGERS ARRIVED. ** 


In steam-ship Gate City. from Savannah—Col. 
William M. Wadley, Joseph Goodsell, Mrs. Pade, Wil- 
lie, Horace, and Edward Crane, Mrs. R. S. Andeason, 
Miss Fena Pape, Mrs. Furber, Mrs. Tatnall, Mrs. Jarn- 
dier, Mrs. R. R, Terrell, L. G. Thorpe, W. B. MeCally, 
J. D. Stuart and daughter, Mrs. F. Littleand daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. 8. Bussell, Mr. and Mrs. Swift. and two 
children, Mrs. R. Webb, Mrs. Presby, Col. George 
and Willie Owens, Mr. and Mrs. John Langtand daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Gardner, Frederick, Besuie, and 
Elia Gardner, Miss G. Morrell, Miss J. Tnompsou, J. M. 
Endell, J. Mandle, L. Rosenfeld, 8. S. Rountree, Leon- 
ard Lippman, Miss Minnie Vanhorn, A. A. Smith, John 
F. Jackson, Mr. Dougan, F. E. Burke, B. D. Soutkcott, 
Walter Dean, William McDonough, J. Readon, J. L. 
Beville, Thomas Bevin, J. B. Lovering, J. Christie, Liz- 
- pene Sallie Wright, J. N. Hunter, Héanry 

ch. ‘ 

mp Be 


' 

Prof. R. C. Word, M. D., LL. D., Dean of 
the University of Georgia, in an editorial in the 
Southern Medical Record, says: ‘“‘In view of the 
favorable effects of the coca in counteracting’tha 
opinm habit, the Liebig Company’s Coca Beef Tonic 
would be admirably adapted for the relief of this 
unfortunate habit.” Also valuable in cholera in- 
fantum, bowel derangements, dyspepsia, bilious- 
ness, and all forms of debility.—Zachange. 








VERY MANY drinks copiously inaulged in during 
the Summer months are not only mawkish to the 
taste but decidedly enervating to the system. Zor- 
DONE, on the contrary, leaves a bright, clean, thirst- 
peor | taste, and is so invigorating to both boay and 
mind that lassitude and fatigue are dispelled by its 


use, which fact can be readily ascertained by drinking’ 


ZOEDONE at hotels, cafés, restaurants, wine-rooms, 
druggists, &c. For family use order of your wine 
merchant, grocer, druggist, or ZOFDONE BUREAU, No. 
27 Purk-place.—Adveriisement. 

—_— OO 


We HAve not heard that any imitations of the 


genuine Dr. HOLMAN’s PaD have ever made a success; 


of it; but they succeed in doing some harm, because, 
being practically valueless, they cast reproach upon 
the grand Absorption Theory upon which HoLMAN’s 
Papis founded—and therefore we warn the public 
against them.— Advertisement. 
ee 


Do not ForGet to add to your lemonade or soda 
ten drops of ANGOSTURA BITTERS. It imparts a de- 
licious flavor and prevents all Summer diseases. Be 
sure to get the genuine ANGOS1URA, manufactured by 
Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & Sons.—Advertisement, 

ee 


Ir 1s DPossIBLE to conceive of a more healthful 
and refreshing draught than is afforded by TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT, combining as it does the advan- 
tages of a luxury and a pure, safe alterative and cor- 
rective. Sold by all druggists.—Advertisement. 

ee ioe 5 
Spread ot Malaria. 

The Maaic Cure subdues it always. 

Our ANNEX stops a chillin one minute, 
— Advertisement, 


191 Fulton. 


Winchester'’s Hypophosphites 


Will cure Consumption. Coughs, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, and Gene Debility. Established 21 yeara— 
Adwertisement. 





Farr sk, rosy cheeks, buoyant spirits, and the 
pare breatn in Hop BITTERS. See notice.—Adver- 
tisement, 





Beautiful Finger Nails, Comfortable Feet. 

Dr. J. PARKER PRAY & BRO., Surgeon-Chiropo- 
dists, America’s first manicure; finger nails beautified 
for $1; biting, hang, and brittle nails cured; four lady 
manicure assistants; corns thoroughly removed, 6vc. 
each; ingrowing nails and bunions cured; no pain; 
treatment gentile, skillful, successful; the best nail 
powder, cosmetics, files, scissors, polishers, &c.; low- 
est prices. Offices now open: 

Saratoga. New-York, 
No. 370 Broadway, No. 42 West 23d-st., 
Room No. 3. near Stern Bros’. 
Hours, 8 A. M.to6P. M. Established 1868. 
i 
Rupture—Its Certain Relief and Cure. 

DR. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his suc- 
cessful treatment and cure of Rupture, may until fur- 
ther notice be consulted at his Se office, No. 251 
Broadway, New-York. His book, with photographic 
likenesses of bad cases before and after cure, is mailed 
to those who send 10 cents. 

dceuniasasiaaghilliciasiatiabinia 

Pepperell Jean Drawers, ‘‘own make,” 50c. 

pair; Summer Undershirts, 25c., 37¢., 50c. 
S. J. W. JOHNSTON, 
No, 260 Grand-st., N. Y.; also No. 379 6th-av, 
middle block 23a and 24th sts. 
SS — ee 
Surt Hotel, Fire Island Beach. 

Pure air, pure water; malaria, rose and hay fever, 
and chills and fever cured, Leave Pine-st., New-York, 
4:05 P. M., and East 34th-st. 8:15 A. M. and 4:15 P. M; 
Long Island City, 4:35 A. M. and 4:35 P. M. 

oe 

Rupture radically cured.—DR. MARSH’S 
treatment the only safe, reliabie cure; 40 years’ prac- 
tical experience. Only office, No, 2 Vesey-st., opposite 
St. Paul’s Church. 

$$ ——_- 


Hotel Kaaterskill, Catskil) Mountains, N.Y. 
—The largest mountain hotel in the world. For means 
of access, &c., see “Summer Resorts.” 

_— 
Lundborg’s Perfume 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 
a 

Eayzl & Wilson’s Short-band Collars and 
BEADEDGE CUFFS are the best. Sold everywhere. 

ee et . 
“ Alderney Brand.’’ 
CONDENSED MILE. 





BUY ALWAYS 





Bm we oe 


BERLIN.—Suddenly. at Deadwood, Dakota Terrt- 
tory, C. CLIFFORD BE«LIN, in the 20th year of his age. 

His remains will be taken to Green- Wood Cemetery. 

BERRY.—Friday, July 2%, ELiIvor, widow of Martin 
R. Berry. aged 77. 

Funeral from her late residence, No. 402 Clason.av., 
Brooklyn, Monday, Aug. 1. at 2 P. M. 

BRUSH.—At Mamaroneck, on Wednesday, July 27, 
SYLVESTER BRUSH, in the 6lst year of his age. 

Funeral from his late residence, No. 40 West 17th-st., 
on Sunday morning, the 31st inst., at 10 o’clock. 

CARPENDER.--In New-Brunswick, N. J., July 29, 
1881, KATHARINE NEILSON, youngest child ot Charles J. 
and Alice B. Carpender. 

CHURCH.—On Friday, July 29, Etrav CHvurcH, aged 


te 

Relatives and friends of the family are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral services on Sunday, 31st 
—_ at 5 P.M, from his late residence, No. 4 East 

Z0th-st. 

CLARKE.—At Mount ‘vernon, July 27, GEORGE A. 
CLARKE, aged 49. 

Funeral at his late residence, Sunday afternoon at 
2:30. Trains leave the Grand Central Depot at 1:30. 

CONKLIN.—At Plainfiela, N. J., Friday, July 29, Ep- 
WIN WALTER, sonof Henry R. and Emme A. F. Conk- 
lin, aged 4 years. 

Funeral from the residence of his parents, Jackson- 
av., Plainfield, Sunday, at 3 P. M. 

CROWELL.—At Long Beach, Thursday, July 28, 
Lucy ALMIBA, wife of Stephen Crowell, in the 62d year 
of her age. 

Funeral! services at Summerfield M. E. Church, corner 
of Washington and Greene avs., Brooklyn, on Sunday, 
Sist inst., at 3 P. M. 

HUNTER.—Friday, July 29, HERBERT M., infant sonjof 
Charles A. and Kittie A. B. Hunter. 

Funeral services Sunday, 2 o’ciock P, M., from their 
residence, No. 414 East 117th-st. 

LAWRENCE,.—At his residence, Newtown, L. I., Sat- 
preey. July 30,,ANDREW LAWRENCE, in the 69th year of 

8 age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral at his late residence, Tuesday, Aug. 2,- at $8 
o’clock. Train leaves Long Island City at 2:35; re- 
turning leaves Newtown at 4:11. 

LOW.—Im Philadelphia, July 29, ErHz_BertT M. Low, 
in the 33d year of his age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral services on Monday afternoon, Aug. 1, at 3:30 
o’clock, at the residence of his father, No. 36 Remsen- 
st., Brooklyn. 

NICHOLS.—On 28d July, 1881, at Smithtown, L. L, 
HatTTie LEONORI, aged 15 months, youngest daughter 
od i L. Nichols and of the late Major Julius 

chols. 

OAKLEY.—On the 27th inst., EpwarpD J. OAKLEY, in 
the 60th year of his age. 

His remains were interred in Trinity Cemetery. 

PETERKIN.—On Friday, July 20, 1881, JoHN PETER- 
KIN, in the 74th year of his age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral, on Monday, Aug. 1, at 1 o’clock, from his late 
residence, No. 40 Lee-av., Brooklyn, E. D. 

PRICE.—On Friday, July 29, at his late residence, 
in this City, James B. Price, in the 87th yearof his age. 

Funeral services from Calvary Baptist Church, on 
Monday. Aug. 1, at711 o’clock A. M. -* 

SEARING.—At Saugerties, July 28, Seaman DEMILT, 
son of John W. and Annie Searing, aged 7 months 17 


SCOTT.—On Friday, 20th inst., Davin B. Scort, Jr., 
eldest son of David B. Scott, of the Uollege of the City 
of New-York, aged 27 years. : Phra 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 


neral, from the residence of his parents, No. 136 
Svth-st., on Monday, Aug. 1, at 2:30 P.M. Please 
no flowers. 


Noticz.—Arcana Lodge, No. 246, F. and A. M~ 
Brethren: You are hereby requested to attend the fu 
neral of our late brother, Davrp B. Scott, Jr., at NG 


136 East 80th-st., on Monday, Aug. 1, at 2:30 P. M. 


RICHARD P. WILLIAMS, Master. 


TAYLOR.—On Saturday, July 30, at whe residence of 
her sister, Mrs. Chisholm, Sarah TAYLOR, eldest daugh 
wer of the late Capt. James Taylor, in the 83d year oi 

erage. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu 
neral on Tuesday, Aug. 2, at So’clock P. M., from he: 
late residence, No. 718 Madison-av.. Interment ii 
Marble Cemetery, 2d-st. Piease omit flowers. 

WALSH.—At Stamford, on Friday, July 29, after i 
short illness, inthe 66th year of her age, EmMIty M. 
Gourhter of Silas Brown and wifeoft A. Robertsoz 

alsh. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend funeral 
from her late residence, on puesser. at 2:30 o*clock. 
Carriages will meet tae 1 P. M. New-Haven train from 
Grand Central Depot. 


WILLARD.—In Brooklyn, 


Frito, duly 29. HARRIETT 
E. Le Baron, wife of George L. Willard, in the 66th 
year of her age. 


Funeral from her late residence. No. 48 Second 


place, Brocklyn, Monday, Aug. 1. 11:30 A.M. Byre 
quest no flowers. 


te Providence papers please copy. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TONGA, TO THE TRADE. 

We respectfully notify the trade that Messrs 
ALLEN & HANBORYS, of London, ciaiming the ex 
clusive right to use the word “TONGA” asa trade 
mark, have commenced proceedings in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Detroit, to establish their right. 


Persons selling any preparation other than that of 
Messrs. ALLEN & HANBURYS under the name of 
“TONGA,” will find it to their interest to inform 
themselves as to the facts. 

NeEw-YorK, July 28, 1881. 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Sole Agents. 








fas ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’G CO., 
67 Greene and 68 to 74 Wooster st., (two blocks wesi 
of St. Nicholas Hotel,) cordially invite strangers 
visiting New-York to inspect their 
FINE GAS FIXTURES, 


A JULIAN’S 

SPECIFIC, the only unfailing remedy for remov- 
ing radically and permanently all annoying DISFie- 
UREMENTS from the lips, chin, arms, &c., without 
pain, discoloration, or injury to the most delicate 
skin ; does not bur superfiuous hair, but extracts 
Ladies who have 
in vain tried the various depilatories so extensivel 
advertised by quacks, and were only duped, may ad- 
dress or apply, with a certainty of perfect success, to 
Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th-st., New-York. No 
acids, lime, or other injurious ingredients used. Hours, 
10 to 3 daily. 


reli inet ats aoiansonets cuesatigietitihiinieencriaaatcintsipas abstain pina eam 

EAD-QUARTERS FOR CHEAP DEN- 

tistry, 40 years’ practice; prices reduced: best 

$8 and $10 sets of teeth ever made; fine gold and 

er work lower and betier than any other housa 
r. WAIT & SON, No. 45 East 23d-st., near 4th-av. 


<=-assaesheteseeerceunrescahdbaendarsdoneapsnsviaeenenatysnicsenalssnesanss sisses-oniewisteonschiien Pea 
Messer Tone IS AN ABSOLUTE PRO 
itd tection against the bites of mosquitoes. Send ia 
al for circular. JOHN B. WOOD, 2 Gortlanat-st., YY 


USSELLS’sS ICE-CREAM DELIVERED TO 

_' families, 30c. per quart by the gallon; to churches 

25c. per quart. Established 1851. No. 12 B&le House. 
BRUNSWICK SOUPS 

In powdered form. Ready in 15 minutes. 10 varieties, 

Delicious, economical, convenient. Grocers sell them; 


ILES PERMANENTLY ERADICATED WITH- 
* in three weeks. No knife, ligature, or caustic. Circu- 
jars sent containing references. Dr. Hoyt, 6 W. 29th-st 


QPECIFIC FOR NEURALGIA TO BE 
found at No. 218 West 44th-st. C. L. MOREHOUSE, 


QorERFLvous HAIR. — MME. 
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Po a eS eT 
UNTESS, OR THE PONTESS.—310,000 RE- 
ward. See notice in this column July 17. 





6e CICK AS A WINK.,’—INSTANTANEOUS 
hotographs by ROCK WOOD, 17 Union-sq., N.Y. 


POST OF FICE NOTICE, 

Theforeign mails for the week ending Saturday, 
Aug. 6. 1831, will close at this office on Tuesday, at 7:36 
A. M, for Europe, by steam-ship Nevada, via Queens- 
towny on Wednesday, at 8:30 A. M., for Europe, oy 
steamship Scythia, via Queenstown, (correspondenca 
for France must be specially addressed;) and at 8:30 
A. M., for France direct, by steam-ship Canada, via 
Havre; on Thursday, at 9 A. M., for Europe, by steam- 
ship Adriatic, via Queenstown, (correspendence for 
Germany and France must be specially addressed:) 
and at 10 A. M., for Europe, by steam-ship Lessing, via 
Piymouth, Cherbourg, and Hamburg; on Saturday, at 
10 A. M., for Europe, by steam-ship City of Berlin, via 
Queenstown, pono ey Ft for Germany and Scot- 
land must he specially addressed:) and at 11 A. M.. for 
Scotland direct, by steam -ship Circassia, via Glasgow; 
and at 11 A. M., for Europe, by steam-ship Neckar, via 
Southampton and Bremen; and at 1 P. M., for Belgium 
direct, by_staam-ship Nederland, via Antwerp. The 
and closeon Tuesday at 2 P.M. 
The mails for Honduras and Livingston close on Tues- 
. M. The mails for Hayticlose on Thurs. 
day at10 A.M. The mails for Cuba and Mexico close 
on Thursday af 1:30 P.M. The mails for Jamaic 
Maracaibo, Savanilla, &c., close on Friday at 9 A. M. 
The mails for Brazil and Argentine Republic close on 
Friday at1 P.M. The mails for Venezuela and Cura- 
coa close on Saturday at8 A.M. The mails for China 
and Japan close July $80 at 7:30 P.M. The mails for 
Australia, &c,, close Aug. 20 at 7:30 P. M. 

HENRY G@. PEARSON, Postmaster. 

Post OFFICE, NEW-Y ORK, July 30, 1881. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
qeies FICTION, 
A WEEKLY PUBLICATION, 
Containing only 
STORIES. - 
ORIGINAL, REFINED, ENTERTAINING. 


No stale or stolen reprints, 
No sensational vulcarity, 
No objectionable advertisements, 
No small, trying type. 
A PUBLICATION FOR THE FRAMILY. 


P 











_ WRITTEN BY AMERICANS, FOR AMERICANS. 
Each’ number will consist of 32 pages, printed on 
heavy white paper, in large, clear. gasily 
* legthle type, and will contain’ 
INSTALLMENTS OF TWO SERIALS 

and ; 
ONE NOVELETTE, 
AND NEVER FEWER THAN 
TWO COMPLETE SHORT STORIES. 
WILL APPEAR ON OR ABOUT AUG. WS 


Single numbers, 10 cents; yearly subscription, $4 


PUBLISHERS: 
EKEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN, 
Nos. 2land 23 Warren-st., New-York. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


SERMON THIS EVENING, 7:45, A® 

the Catholic Apostolic Church, No. 126 West 16th- 

st., between 6th and 7th avs.,on “The Parable of the 
Sower.” Ail welcome. Seatsfree. No collection. 


LL SUULS’ CHURCH, 4TH-AV., CORNER 
20th-st.—Sunday, July 31, the Rev. J. V. Blake will 
preaco atll A.M. Public cordially invited. 


RICK CHURCH, 5TH-AY. AND 37TH-ST.- 
The Fastor, Rev. L. D. Bevan, will preachon Sun- 
day morning at 11 and in the evening at 8. 


NHURCH OF THE HOLY. TRINITY 

Madison-av., corner 42d-st.—Open all. Summer. bi. 
vine service at1ll A.M. Sermon by Edwin B. Rice 
assistant minister. Subject—**Sin’s Bitterness and 
oy a Young people’s meeting in the chapel at 
230 P. 


66 AN THESE BONES LIVE ®’’—THE MES- 

senger of the coming Saviour will preach in the 
Medical College, corner of 23d-st. and 4th-av., on Sun- 
day at3 P.M. Subject—* The Dry Bones and the Twe 























a 





Sticks.” 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY APOSTLES, 
Corner of 28th-st. and 9th-av. 
REV. BRADY E. BACKOS, D. D., Rector. 
Morning service, 10:45; evening service, 5 o’clock, 
Seats free. 


Ceezcs OF THE HEAVENLY REST, 
Sth-av., above 45th-st., Rev. R. 8. . D., 
Rector.—Divine service, 1i A.M. This church open 
ali Summer. 


HRIST CHURCH, 5TH-AYV. AND 35TH-ST., 
the Kev. Dr. Shipman, Rector.—Services at 10:30 A. 
M. and 5 P. M. 


OOPER UNION.—SUNDAY NIGHT, E. W. 
Bliss will conduct service at 7:45. Singing by the 
large choir, Admission free. 


RIENDS’ MEETING, 20TH-ST., (GRAM 

ercy Park.)}—Dr. Edward C. Young, from Ohio 
and Barnabas C. Hobbs, from Indiana, ministers of the 
society, expect to attend the First Day morning meets 
ing. ae 10:30 o’clock, The public are respectfully im 
vite 


IRST REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURO 

Madison-av. and 55th-st.—Services, 11 A. M. and 7:4 
P. M. Rev. Wm. T. Sabine will preach. Church open 
all Summer. 


GEACE CHURCH, BROADWAY. — SUM. 
mer services on Sundays throughout the Summer, 
Evening prayer, with an anthem, at 6 o’clock; Morn. 
ing service and sermon at 11 o'clock. 


O PEN ALU SUMMER.—CAHURCH OF TH 
Strangers, Mercer-st., near 8th.st-—Dr. Deems wiil 
preach to-day at 10:30 morning and 7:46 evening. All 
the seats are always free. 


preeminence Antone npn SL 
ELIGIOUS SERVICES AT MANHAT.« 
TAN Beach, Sunday, July_31, at 11:30 A. M., cons 
ducted by the Rev. Robert Collyer, of New-York. 
Music under the direction of Mr. P. 8. Gilmore. 


GEORGE’S CHURCH. STUYVESANT. 
6, corner 16th-st.—1l A. M.. mornin rayer; 

Rev. Treadwell Walden; 7:45 5. ir. peo. 
Dle’s service; allseats free; sermon by Rev. Newton 
Yerkins, minister in charge. 


eepienehanecicanessienasnspenmateenrint tee Stati acs ats bce ansmataosoine Desa 
Ss; ANN’S CHURCB, EAST 12TH-ST. —TRE 

solemn celebration of St. Ann’s Feast will take placé 
to-day. There will be asolemn high mass at 11 o’clock, 
and the sermon will be preached by the Rev. Father 
Kiely, of Brooklyn. 


sT. STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 
46th-st., north side, between 5th and 6th ava. 


The Rev. A. B, HART. Rector. 
Services on Sunday at 10:30 A. M. and 4.P. 


QT. ANDREW’s CHURCH, I@THST. AND 
° 4 Ss CHUR 187TH-ST. ANB 
Siath-av., Rev. Francis uk CR D.. yk iovabe me 
ing prayer, sermon, and Holy Communton, 10:30 A. M. 
ST 


\ J. COLVILLE, OF BOSTON, AT KE- 
epublican Halli, No. 55 West -st., Sunday, 
A. M. and 7:45 P. M. Subjects—morning, i answer 
uestions from the audience; evening—" <he 
© World and its New Beginning.” —~ --- 
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ART NOTES. 





—A portrait of Turner, by John Linnell, 
has been lately sold in London. 


—An artist named Milley has made an oil 
portrait of the famous Iroquois, which has now 
reached New-York. 

—The financial balance of the Salon this 
year is $30,000 to the good. Various projects 
are advanced tor its disposal. 

—Duveneck’s racy picture of a baby 
ralled “‘The Coming Man” is on exhibition in 
Chicago at the Lydian Gallery. 

—Pictures for the Art Exposition of Cin- 
cinnati have arrived in considerable numbers. 
Many New-York painters have sent contribu- 
tions. 

—A second proof has been taken of the 
slaborate engraving now being perfected for 
John A. Lowell & Co., reproducing William 
M. Hunt’s ‘‘ Bathers.” 


—Citizens of Boston have given an order 
fora crayon portrait of the President to the 
artist Berthrong, which they purpose sending 
1s a gift to Mrs. Garfield. 


—A dust of Gerrit Smith, by Cushing, of 
New-York, has been presented to the Oneida 
Historical Society of Utica, on the part ofa 
daughter of the philanthropist. 


—Gen. Lyon, who fell in gallant style at 
Wilson’s Creek during the early part of the war, 
is to be commemorated by a portrait. The 
gainter is H. 1. Thompson, of New-Haven. 


—There is no sign of a purchase on the 
part of the Boston Museum of the pictures got 
at the San Donato sale. The price was $25,- 
000. Itis now said that they will return to 
Europe. 

—The Dominion Art Exhibition of Hali- 
fax, which is now closed, has not been a suc- 
cess, says the Montreal Gazette, — to 
mismanagement and the creation of local 
jealousies. 


—Exhibitors at the Salon who claim to 
be Americans, but whose German names 
caused them to be left out of the lists, are 
Fedor Encke, Uhde, and Kuehl. S. H. Saint- 
John is also said to be American, not English. 


—It is reported that contributions from 
the towns and villages of France have lately 
increased the fund for Bartholdi’s statue of 
** Liberty” for New-York Harbor; thesculptor 
is again at work assisted by a corps of work- 
men. 


—Twenty pictures have@been sold from 
the Park Galiery of Art at Burlington, Vt., 
aggregating $4,300. Pictures were sold paint- 
ed by 8. R. Gifford, William Hart, David 
Johnson, Ream, P. P. Ryder, McCord, H. P. 
Smith, Quartley, De Haas, and Witt. 

-—Ezekiel, the sculptor of busts of great 
painters for the Corcoran Gallery at Wash- 
ington, has a statue of “Faith” in Baltimore. 
Faith is a muscular youth, with hand out- 
stretched, to show that the quality he repre- 
sents comes from above. 


—The Missolonghi statue to Byron shows 
the poet standing wrapped fin a mantle, a roll 
in his left hand, and his right pointed to the 
sarth that he died in defending. The statue is 
of Pentelic marble, with a fine inscription on 
the base. England has not yet erected a statue 
to Byron. } 

—Foreigners were represented at the Salon’ 
at Paris, according to the Moniteur des Arts, 
approximately, as follows: Americans, ,117), 
of which 66 were in the painting section; Be. 
gians, 92; Italians, 83; Englishmen, 53; Swiss, 
58; Spaniards, 39; Hollanders, 30; Russians, 
28; Austro-Hungarians, 28; Swedes, 26; Pales, 
18, and Norwegians, 13, 

—At the distribution of medals for-wor/ks 
of art in the Salon, the name of Manet, the 
impressionist, was hissed by his critics and/ap- 
plauded by his friends. The jury was -«som- 
posed of artists entirely, and it is supposed 
that the younger members worked so ‘ener- 
getically for Manet that he was given/a sec- 
ond class, 


—London has a statue to Byron mt last. 
It is in Hyde Park, finely placed, but no cere- 
monies whatever accompanied the unveiling. 
The death of Beaconsfield is said tc/ have in- 
terfered with a formal unveiling, afthough it 
is not apparent what connection Byron had 
with the dead Premier. The status stands on 
& pedestal furnished by the Greeks;. 


—Thomas M. Clark, of Providence, R. L., 
issues a circular to the people of Newport in 
behalf of a monument to Bishop Berkeley, 
which is to be erected in tha Cathedral of 
Cloyne. Nothing definite/has been decided on, 
but the suggestion 1s the't Newport, the tem- 
porary home in America which he did much 
for, should supply the sv.m needed for a statue 
to surmount the monument. 


—The New-York Fitching Club proposes 
to exhibit with the Water Color Society dur- 
ing the coming Winter. The flattering recep- 
tion of etchings by i/is members at the recent 
exhibition in London has encouraged it to this 
step. There will brs an illustrated catalogue. 
The draughtsmen ‘in black and white belong- 
Ing to the Salmag undi Club have sent pictures, 
by invitation, to/the exhibition at Glasgow. 


—At the Ay.tumn art exposition in Chi- 
cago, the follow ing New-York painters will be 
represented: Vnness, Sr., Wyant, Quartiey, 
De Haas, the Yiorans, Hopkinson Smith, East- 
man Johnson, The ‘ Funding Bill,” of the last 
named, has arrived. Other painters who send 
work are Alden Weir, Colman, Nicoll Bruce 
Crane, Mc¥.ntee, J. G. Brown, Bunce, WwW. M. 
Chase, Murphy, Thompson Ward, Bridgeman, 
Fuller, of J3oston, Swain Gifford. 


—Messys. R. Dudensing & Sons have just 
et avery good steel engraving of the 

residen’c. After seeing those peculiar prints 
represey ting death-beds of Presidents which, ! 
someho/w or other, a certain class of people 
always. buy, it is refreshing to look at this en- 
graviy.g. Every one unites in the hope that 
when, Mr. Garfield rises from his bed of pain 
he will assume the same manly look as he 
show's in the steel engraving now presented to 
public notice. 


——Mrs. Annie J. Nahl writes to the San 
Francisco Bulletin to correct the Parisian’s 
account of the life and Geath of the virtuoso, 
Nahl, of Cassel. The old gentleman was her 
nnele. It appears that he was neither poer, 
starving, nor so avaricious as to go without a 
fire. He lived ina good suite of rooms, four 
in number, and the ornamental touches in the 
Parisian seem to have sprung from his fre- 
quent statement that he “‘ would rather starve”’ 
than part with one of his treasures. The threat 
was easy to make, it appears, since he was 
well-to-do in the world. 


—A writer in Le Musée Artistique has 
taken the alarm concerning the progress made 
by North Americans in the fine arts, and re- 
minds his readers that the Americans ess 
‘*seven-league boots.’’ ‘ I am even willing to 
2onfess,” continues this frank Frank, “ thatibis 
not without bitter regret that I see so many 
important works of our artists cross the sea, 
probably never to return, and go there to 
serve as models for future rivals. I talk as 
every one does of the republic of art, but in 
my heart I secretly pray thet in that republic 
we be always the first.”’ 


—American tourists in England would do 
well to examine, with a view to purchase, a 
certain picture by Mr. T. Collier, at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. “The Last Voy. of 
Henry Hudson” represents the navigator being 
set adrift in an open boatin the lar seas, 
with his young son and afew sick sailors, 
Should the execution be in any way adequate, 
the picture could find no better resting-place 
than New-York. It has been a sore point with 
British artists these many yéars that Ameri- 
cans buy French, Italian, and German pic- 
tures, but very seldom English. 

—It is announced that the Graphic of 
London 1s to havea representative with the 
Marguis of Lorne on the latter’s tour through 
Manitoba and the North-west. Mr, Sydney 
Hail is the sketeher chosen. He was with the 
suite of the Prince of Wales in India, and 
served faithfully as an artistic reporter for the . 
Graphic during the Franc rman war. 
Considering the proclivities to art of the 
Princess Louise, the latter would have been a 
better companion to her lone, lorn husband, 
the Governor-General. There is little doubt 
that the Graphic would give gaytaag So 8e- 
cure pictures from the pencil of a daughter of 
the Queen. The Graphic will have to do with 
Sydney Hall, if for no better reason than that 
the Princess does not love Canada. 


—In the year 1839 a French traveler on 
Mount Athos discovered an amazing number 
of pictures on the walls of monasteries and 
churches which had been painted on one plan 
and apparently by onehand. Finally he saw 

ictures being finished. A monk named 

oseph and his five assistants painted a Christ 
and 11 Apostles before his eyes in the space of 
an hour, and without cartoons or preliminary 
drawings or tracing the outlines on the wall. 
This was the way. One pupil spread the 
mortar on the wall, the master drew 
the outline, another laid on the colors and 
completed the forms, a younger pupil gilt the 
glories, added the ornaments, and wrote the 
inscriptions, which the master dictated by 
memory; lastly, two boys were fully oecupied 
in grinding and mixing the colors, Mr. F. G, 
Stephens uses this disfovery by Didrom in his 





address on ‘‘The Development of Genre in 
ee sone Art,”’ which is now appearing in 
the Portfolio. 

—There is a breeze in the quiet atmosphere 
of Boston and in the still quieter air of the Nor- 
mal Art School. TheBoard of Visitors of this 
year consists of the Revs. Miner and Stoddard, 
the Hon. C. B. Rice, and Miss A. W. May. 
The poard submitted a list of ‘subordinate 
teachers to the Principal, Mr. Walter Smith, 
from which the names of William Briggs, 
teacher in isometric projection, &c., and of 
W. T. Meek, curator, were dropped, and other 
instructors arranged differently. Mr. Smith 
has refused to nominate in acccirdance with 
this “slate.” There are charges of personal 
favoritism on ‘‘thaé rival and much-con- 
demned and deplored system of appointment,” 
remarks that virtuous sheet, the; Boston Adver- 
tiser, ‘‘ not yet introduced 80 generally in this 
as in some other States.” 


—A Mr. Ware, lecturing; in Boston on 
Washington Allston, rates him in the front 
rank asa colorist: ‘‘Mr. ‘Allston was great 
in many ways, but greatestj here. He was ab- 
solutely unapproached in cplor; and it is to be 
observed that to excel in ‘color is to excel in 
dl no means an inferior’ department of art. 

xcepting only in thy purely intellectual 
power of the conception and composition 
of those grand desigiis which express the 

eatest thoughts of ssenius, and which have 

lied the world with, works that never die, 
which have lived for ages, an@ will live for 
ages to come, in the ‘admiration of successive 
generations, color, rnore than anything else, 
proves an original mind, proclaims that gift 
of nature which ‘we describe by the word 
genius—an excellemce to be acquired by no 
labor, no art, nc teaching, by no process of 
reason, no search ‘after principles. None can 
teach it to another; none can learn 1t from 
another. It is a,feeling, an instinct, a heaven- 
given, heaven-ljorn virtue; a thing that God 
gives which mem cannot otherwise possess, It 
may be approximated, more or less remotely, 
by effort, study, andimitation, but not reacbed. 
‘ e call it apypropriately genius; itis nothing 
else.’ . 


—The attempt to get a good model for the 
soldiers’ anf sailors’ monument in Buffalo by 
resort to csmpetitive entries has failed, none 
of the models being available. Oneof the 
committep remarked that ‘they had nothing 
that woudd be satisfactory either to the pres- 
ent or ‘any future generation.” Another re- 
ported that Mr, Saint-Gaudens would make 
the monument for $50,000, but would neither 
compete nor bind himself absolutely to one 
fixed rnodiel; he would offer four or five differ- 
ent sketches. After along discussion, in which 
the ladies of the fund took a spirited part, the 
plans offered in competition for the prizes of 
$1,200, 4 $200, and $100, as offered by the 
circular, were rejected by a vote of 5 to11, 
the #) being city Aldermen, the 11 
conta/ning 4 ladies. A sub-committee of 
three was appointed to visit New-York and 
confi.r with Mr. Saint-Gaudens and other 
sculptors and architects on the best method of 
sectiring a monument worthy of the object. 
Ove of the Aldermen was anxious to know 
ho w soon the monument would be finished, to 
which an irate member responded that he did 
y.ot know and did not care, objected to haste 


‘in a matter of so great importance,and remark- 
_ed with some asperity: ‘*There is not a gen- 


tleman present who would buy a house or a 
horse without giving the subject more time 
and thought than has yet been given to this 
monument.’? In regard toa contract with a 
sculptor, the same speaker instanced the caso 
of Mr. Saint-Gaudens in New-York: ‘“Be- 
lieving him to be a man of honor and an ar- 
tist, they left the whole matter in his hands, 
and he has discharged the trust with full satis- 


faction.” 
mn 


GRHAT LIBRARIANS. 





SOME WHO HAVE BEEN GREAT AND QUALI- 


TIES THAT MADE THEM S60. 
From the London Times. 

The first duty of a librarian is to know his 
own library, what it contains and what it lacks, 
where it is strong and where it is weak, and to be 
ever on the watch to supply its acknowledged de- 
ficiencies. In every science and every branch of 


literature he must know at a glance what to pur- 
chase and what to reject, in order that he may 
pounce instantly on a prize whenever there is a 
chance of obtaining it. Thus the knowledge of 
his own library carries with it by implication the 
knowledge of all other libraries, and of the whole 
range of letters—ancient, modern, and contem- 
porary. Such universal knowledge is beyond the 
reach of mortal man, it may be said, and so no 
doubt it is, but the best librarian is he 
who epprosanes most nearly to this super- 
human ideal. Such a man, in his age, was 
the great Magliabechi, who was chief of the 
Medicean Library at Florence in the seventeenth 
century. ‘“‘Jpse museum inambulans et viva gquedam 
didliotheca” said the great Mabillon of this extraor- 
dinary man; and the same idea is expressed in a 
more ingenious form by anosher of his contem- 
— who made of his name, Antonius Maglia- 

chius, the clever anagram, ‘‘/s unus dbidliotheca 
magna.” Magliabechi lived in the library and took 
his meals and his rest among his books. He was 
never in his life further from Florence than Prato, 
whither he went to consult a manuscript, and yet 
he is said to have known the contents of every 
great library in Europe. A contemporary scholar 
once wrote to ask him fora rare book, and he re- 
plied that it was not in his own library, nor in any 
other save that of the Grand Signior at Constan- 
tinople, where it would be found on a certain shelf 
ina certain case near the public entrance. But 
though Magliabechi has preven never been sur- 
passed for knowledge of books and their uses, he 
affords in other important respects an example to 
be carefully avoided. His —_ on for reading—the 
unpardonable sin of a librarian—was only re- 
deemed by his prodigious memory, which enabled 
him to quote books to those who consulted him, 
giving not only the text, but the edition, the page, 
and almost the line, though his total lack of order 
and system made his own collection a chaos. 

In this respect he was a complete contrast to 
another great librarian of our own day, his fellow- 
countryman by birth, though England is proud to 
reckon among the greatest of her adopted sons the 
great Italianto whom we owe the present condi- 
tion of the British Museum Library. An even 
greater contrast to the moroseness, jealousy, and 
quarelsomeness of the learned Florentine is pre- 
sented in the ready geniality and winning temper 
of the late Bodley’s librarian, a man whe never lost 
a friend and never made an enemy. Indeed, the 
moral qualities 5 omige in a great librarian are 
hardly less rare or Jess necessary than his intellec- 
tual attainments. He must know men even better 
than he knows books. He must recognize a rogue 
by instinct and detect an impostor at a glance. He 
must suffer gladly the irritable race of scholars, 
and he must listen with patience to the trivialities 
of sight-seers and idle inquirers. His knowledge 
must be accessible to every one, and he must be 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of all whe come 
to his library. He must be at once prodigal and 
chary of his treasures, lavishly revealing them to 
those who seek with knowledge, and rigidly with- 
holding them from mere idle curiosity. Jn a word, , 
he must be all thingsto all men, treating know-: 
ledge with deference, the desire for it with erfeour- 
agement and sympathy, and even the lack of it 
with patience and good-humor. 

tie 


STORIES ABOUT A FAMOUS HYMN. 
From the London Pali Mall Gazette. 


“A curious mistake,” says a correspondent, 


“was made on the handbill distributed among the 
worshipers at Westminster Abbey yesterday 
evening. It has been found convenient to print on 
slips of paper the hymns sung at each of the special 
services now being heid, and on the slip given out 
yesterday appeared the well-known hymn begin- 
ning— 
“Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing,’ 


with this appended statement of authorship and 
date: ‘Hon. Walter Shirley, 1774.’ The compiler 
of the handbill seems to have trusted to the edi- 
torial accuracy of John Wesley, in whose collec- 
tion of hymns the composition in question was 
first attributed to Shirley. In two other collec- 
tions it is assigned to some poet named Madan, 
who is otherwise unknown; but the real author 
was Dr. Hawker, of Plymouth, well known to 
evangelical persons at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century as the writer of the devotional work 
‘Morning and Evening Portions,’ and to general 
readers of the present day as the grandfather of 
Robert Stephen Hawker, the eccentric Vicar of 
Morenstow, whose biography has been written by 
Mr. Baring-Gould and Dr. F. G. Lee. In Mr. Baring- 
Gould's memoir there is an amusing story of how, 
When quite a boy, Robert Stephen Hawker wrote 
what he considered, an improved version of the 

ymn, and presented it to his grandfather with 
the remark that the original was ‘ crude and fiat.’ 
; Crude and flat, Sir!’ roared the irate Doetor. 

Young puppy, itis mine. I wrote that hymn.’ 
The young emendator was only abashed for a mo- 
ment. ‘I beg your pardon, grandfather,’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘I did not know that. Itisa very nice 
hymn, indeed, but—but—' and as he went out of 
the door, ‘ mine is better.’” 





PROF. PAYNE AND HIS BOOK. 
Letter from Oscar Browning to the London Times. 
As a contribution to the discussion of inter- 


national copyright with America, allow me to state 


a late experience of my own, which, I dare say, {s 


not of an unusual character. A few davs ago I re- 
ceived from a friend in England what he galled a 
“curiosity of literature.’ It was a little book, 
neatly bound in blue cloth and bearing outside a 
ld stamp, inscribed ‘*History of Education: 
ayne.” On opening it Ii found that it was 
nothing more than a verbatim reprint of an 
article which I had written some years ago 
on this subject in the ‘ EBacyclopadia Bri- 
tannica.” It is trae that on the titie-page 
the fact of its being a reprint was stated, but there 
was no mention of my name from cover to cover, 
whereas Mr. Payne was exhibited in large type as 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in 
the University of Michigan. There is no doubt 
that the present conditions of American copyright 
pe acilitate the “endowment of research,” 
© which American universities are credited with 
devoting a large proportion of their revenues. 


SOIENTIFIO GOSSIP. 


oe 


The late Prof. Sainte-Claire Deville, al- 
though a man of an ardent and impetuous 
temperament, was remarkable for his accu- 
racy of statement. 


Dr. Munk, Dr. Lewin, and N. Tschir- 
winsky have decided, in a paper published in 
Biedermann’s Central-Blatt, (No. 9,) that gly- 
cerine is a substance possessing little or no 
nutritive properties. 


M. H. Pellet has tested plants, muscular 
juice, and yeast for ammonia. In plants he 
finds it to be widely distributed. In 100 
grammes of beef he detected 0.15 of ammonia, 
and in yeast an average percentage of 0.059. 


Pepsine is proving itself to be of extraor- 
dinary efficacy in destroying worms in the 
stomach and bowels without causing any in- 
jury to the highly organized tissues, even when 
tis deemed necessary to use very large doses. 


Drs. Wagner and Prinz recommend that 
instead of applying farm-yard manure to 
vineyards and chemical manure to arable 
land, exactly the opposite course should be 
adopted to secure the t productive results. 


The composition of oats, as ascertained 
from 120 analyses by MM. L. Grandeau and A. 
Leclerc, is as follows; Moisture, 10.01; nitrog- 
enous bodies, 9.80; non-nitrogenous extrac- 
ore 59.09; fat, 4.58; cellulose, 11.20, and ash, 

Alcoholic fermentation generated in the 
roots of apple trees has been found by Dr. Van 
Tieghem to be often the cause of disease in 
such trees. As the roots do not sometimes re- 
ceive enough of oxygen in wet weather, drain- 
age is the remedy recommended. 


At last there is an effort meng to lay 
telegraph wires underground. The long-suf- 
fering character of the American people could 
not be better illustrated than by pointing to 
the hideous poles and wires that are permitted 
to disfigure the streets of our great cities. 


It is probabie that very soon the southern 
part of the ach J of Utah will supply 
enough of antimony for this country and ren- 
der unnecessary any importations of that sub- 
stance. The ore minéd about 140 miles from 
Salt Lake City yields from 60 to 65 per cent. 
of antimony. 


With regard to diastase—that peculiar 
ferment developed during the process of germi- 
nation—M. J. Ejelahi maintains that a small 
quantity of acid increases, but that a large 
portion diminishes, its action. A very little 
amount of alcohol checks the efficacy of the 
diastase altogether, and is therefore in his 
opinion injurious. 


The proportions of carbonic acid, says Dr. 
M. Popper, vary at different depths of one 
and the same well, decreasing upward. There 
is no relation between the amount of carbonic 
acid in the water and its level, but its percent- 
age increases with a fall of the barometer. The 
variations in the proportions of chlorine and 
carbonic acid do not correspond. 


Dr. Oehlschliger, of Danzig, has found 
salicylate of sodium to be of great value in the 
treatment of nervous headache when given at 
the beginning of an attack. Drowsiness is 
produced, and after a few hours of sleep the 

atient wakes up refreshed and free from pain. 
When, however, the patient is anmmic the 
drug frequently fails to produce a salutary re- 
sult. 


M. Bechamp has examined the microzy- 
mas of swamps, of different kinds of earth, 
and of street dust. He holds that the microzy- 
mas found in chalk, rock, soils, and tne like 
have no other origin than the microzymas 
which form an integral part of every living 
organism, the physiological function of which 
is the total destruction of the organism after 
death. 


Large beds of carboniferous cast-iron, Dr. 
M. 8. Meunier contends, are contained in the 
interior of the earth, and these deposits at 
high temperatures coming in contact with 
water yield hadrocarbons, which upon subse- 
quent combustion set up exhalations of car- 
bonic acid from the earth. This is his method 
of indicating the source of fhat acid in the 
atmosphere. 


Recently M. Montigny has written again 
on the increase of the twinkling of stars when 
there is a display of the aurora borealis, The 
increased scintillation is seen all the more 
clearly on Winter than on Summer nights, and 
the phenomenon is most apparent when stars 
in the northern region are observed. The au- 
thor thinks that the effect is not due to the di- 
rect influence of the electro-magnetic light of 
the aurora on the scintillation itself, but to 
disturbances (probably a cooling) which coin- 
cide in time with the appearance of the aurora 
in the upper regions of the air traversed by 
the star rays. 


Grasshoppers, supposed to have come 
mainly from Persia, are causing much dam- 
age to Turkey, and the Government has been 
compelled to take extreme measures to stay 
the plague. Inthe Bodirum district the whole 

eople fave been ordered out to destroy the 

nsects, and at Angora the inhabitants were 
compelled for three days to give up all ordi- 
nary business and devote themselves exclusive- 
ly te the slaying of grasshoppers. Every one 
was obliged to bring in half a hundred-weight 
of dead insects to the Government officials. 
In the regions of the Caucasus devastations: 
similar to those now going on in Turkey oc- 
curred some time ago. 


A lecture was a. delivered in Berlin by 
De Gerard Rohlfs on his last journey to Abys- 
sinia. The inhabitants were very friendly. and 
exceedingly hospitable. The Emperor Johannes 
not only received him very kindly, but did allin 
his power to facilitate his journey. At Gondar, 
the residence of the late King ‘theodore, he 
was enabled to inspect all the ancient histori- 
cal buildings by means of a pass he obtained 
from the ecclesiastical chief of the city. He 
continued his journey to the north, and after 
crossing the Takkaze River, he reached the 
ancient former royal residence with its monu- 
ments dating from the time of Ptolemy. In 
April the traveler reached the boundary of 
Abyssinia, the Nassur Mountain chain, and 
from this he made his way to Cairo by water. 

To detect nitro-benzol in oil of bitter al- 
monds, Dr. Enrico Pegna recommends this 
process: The oil is mixed with a little alcohol, 
a solution of pure potash, and a few drops of 
ferric chloride. The mixture is allowed to 
stand for some hours, and then itis shaken and 
distilled, care being taken during the process 
of distillation that there is no direct action of 
the flame upon any part of the oil, and that 
there is no bumping or — A portion of 
the distillate, dehydrated, is Prot 4 in a test 
tube with a few fragments of pure potash, If 
the oil was pure the mixture remains color- 
less. If nitro-benzol was present there is 
produced a dark coloration from the forma- 
tion of azo-oxy-benzol, and, as a little aniline 
is also formed, a few drops of a solution of 
chloride of lime added to the cold mixture pro- 
duce a violet coloration. 


The Nature says: ‘‘ A letter from Mussuca, 
on the Lower Congo, states that a Jesuit mis- 
sionary expedition has been set on foot to pen- 
etrate into the far interior. Pére Argourd 
has been sent from the French mission station 
at Landana to organize a party of about 30 to 
proceed to Stanley Pool. He tried to procure 
carriers at Boma, Mussuca, and Noki, but not 
succeeding there, he went some 18 miles inland 
to King Kangan Pecca, with a view of se- 
curing his aid. This was readily obtained by 
a truly missionary present of two gallons of 
rum, and Pére Argourd returned with 8 
men and the promise that 17 more should be 
sent shortly. The men, however, ran away 
the next day, and, yielding to circumstances, 
Pére Argourd has resolved to proceed to 
Stanley Pool by M. de Brazza’s route up to the 
Ogowe, over which it is probable that he will 
have better success.” 

The London Zimes says that in order to 
render reliable as possible the registering of 
the number of letters sent by mail during any 
one year or any given period, Mr. H. Fergu- 
son and Mr. H. R empe, of the general 
Post Office, London, have invented a mechani- 
cal and an electrical method. In'the first case, 
&@ small counter, similar to an éngine counter, 
isplaced in the head or handle of the hand- 
stamp, and each time the stamper presses it 
upon a letter it is registered upon the counter. 
At the elose of the day the stamp is opened, 
the number of letters stamped read off and 
registered, and the counter set ready for next 
day’s.work,. In the second case, two methods 
have been devised for electrically effecting the 
object. In one the striking of the inking-pad 
causes electrical contact to be made, which 
transmits a current to a counter similar to 
that of a gas-meter, and so registers every 
letter stamped. The other method is similar 
in principle, but a lever stamp is employed. 
‘rhis invention is ingenious, and has the merit 
of being both simple and effective, thus com- 
mending itself to notice as a means of cor 
rectly registering the number of letters pass- 
ing through the post. 

Some strong personal feeling must exist 
in the minds of the French writers on electric- 
ity against M. Faure, judging from the way 
in which they compare his secondary battery 
with M. Planté’s, Any one who chooses to 
test the Faure cell and the Planté cell cannot 
fail to be convinced that the former is decided- 
ly the better one, Sentiment, passion, and pre- 


























































































is a thoroughly good man. Still, if one ma 
ture to compare his moral standard with that of 
his immediate predecessor, one would be inelined 
to state the difference between them as consisting 
in the fact that Leo has more of the wisdom of the 
— while Pius had more the innocence of the 

ove. 
the last, and the Bishop of Perugia, who knew the 
world and showed it, rose but slowly into his sov- 
ereign’s confidence. 
1853, _ but 
till 24 years 
were asiready numbered, 
known that in thus singling out Pecoi for distinc- 
tion he was almost designating him as a desirable 
successor. 
nal had at length won his way to the Pontiff’s cor- 
dial esteem. 
he had set too little store by the wisdom of this 
world, and that, humanly speaking, no small share 
of it would be necessary to the man who was next 
to soe the bark of St. Peter through the troubled 
waters. 


years, and the broad lines of his policy are suffi- 
ciently defined. His attitude toward the Govern- 
ments of Europe is the wisest, if it be not the only 
possible one, he could have adopted. He stands on 
the defensive, and bides his time. 
the purely spiritual aed of Leo XIII. deserve 
notice, 

recognized as infallible, he has not, any more 
than the first, made the slightest use of the ex- 
traordinary powers vested by the last General 
Council in the Holy See. He has defined no dis- 
puted doctrine, In truth, the Council which pro- 
claimed the Pope infallible were speaking ex 
cathedrd has necessarily made the Pope extremely 
cautious of giving expression to ex cathedrd utter- 
ances. 
to exercise a sobering influence on its possessor. 
Even so, authority to decide the most solemn ques- 
tions without appeal is one which a man who {s at 
once an Italian and a priest, a scholar and a diplo- 
matist, will not be likely to abuse. 
negative result of Leo's reign; 
the new impulse he has given to the study of 
the works of St. 
one remembers that the Angelic Doctor was 
the favorite of Maurice—unquestionably the larg- 
est-minded of Protestant theologians—one cannot 
help deriving a better hope for the future of the 
Universal Church from this circumstance. 
whatever opinion we may have of the schoolmen, 
it is surely an excellent sign of the times when"the 
chief Pastor of Christendom seeks to combat unbe- 
lief, net, as of old, with the temporal sword, but 
simply by the study of what he holdsto be the 
soundest philosophy. The present generation may 
or may not accept the conclusions of St. Thomas; 
it will certainly gain by studying, if only witha 
view to refute, him. 


Shaw Lefevre whether his attention has been called 
to the deplorable condition of Rotton-row, owing 
to the clouds of irritating dust; whether, more- 
over, he will explain the reasons for the cessation 


of almost every attempt to allay the dust by water- 
ing the ride, especially in the morning. 
time that somebody paid a little attention not only 
to Rotten-row, but to a great many other London 
thoroughfaies. 
House, in the crowded streets round the bank, in 
the squares, in the wilderness of Queen’s Gate and 
Prince's Gate, the air is thick with dust. 
heat is bad 
beast, but this dull haze of irritatin 
aggravates the distress a hundredfold. 

pavement is partially responsible for this, and peo- 
pie say that to water the wooden pavement makes 
it dangerous. 
serious argument, considering the extent to which, 
in our climate, the wooden pavement is naturally 
watered from the skies, The questioner also refers 
Mr. Shaw Lefevreto the example of 
Paris isin this respeet not much better off than 
London. I 
in spite of their trees, are almost as scorching a 
remy 4 as anything to be found in London or 


know something in our own capital, it is exactly 
the hottest days on which the street contractors 
are most zealous with their vats of smoking asphalt. 
Meanwhile, Londoners may console themselves by 
the knowledge that they have the most beautiful 
promenade in the world in the Embankment as it 
is in early morning and after sundown. The Paris- 
jans, by the way, have just been warned by an 
alarming circular, which warns them not to waste 
ee. as there is some danger of the supply falling 
short. 


unnaturally, upon the increased demand for the 
home-produced wines of the American continent. 
Within the last three or four years, and espe- 
cially within the last two, the consumption of 
American wines has increased very greatly in 
New-York, where the demand is 
throughout the whole country. 
have begun to awake to the fact that it is better 
for them as weil as cheaper to drink their own 
Californian 
large prices for heavily adulterated foreign wines. 
Little or none of theso-called Bordeaux sold in 
New-York has much in common with the genuine 
vintage of the Gironde. 
mixed witha great deal of ordinary grape-juice 
and water, a “body” is imparted to it by the addi- 
tion of some Spanish wine, and the whole 


off upon the ingenuous American as veritable 
Bordeaux. 
times 
agents in New-York. Americans, in consequence, 
have grown suspicious ot the highly priced 
wines which they have hitherto preferred to their 


Thy Heto-Dork Vimes, Sunday, Qaly 31, 188.--—-Crigh: Sheek, 





— enter so largely into what ought to be | BILLY THE KID’S LIFE AND DEATH. 


© calm reazon of the French people that one 
is compelled to receive their conclusions re- 
garding anything with some neutralizing sub- 
stance—an acid or an alkali, as the case may 
require. In the Faure case the declarations 
of French electricians must evidently be 
accepted by minds otherwise constituted not 
simply with a grain, but with an overwhelm- 
ing dose, of salt. Prof. J. A. Fleming, of the 
University College, Manchester, England, says 
candidly that ‘‘the enormous superiority of 
M. Faure’s cell over the old form of Planté’s 
cell is evident at once on experiment- 
ing with it.” And, bv the way, Prof. Flem- 
ing is justly entitled to the credit of 
devising the following admirable method of 
showing large assemblies the action of the 
Faure battery, about the end of last June, be- 
fore he had the opportunity of looking over 
M. Faure’s patent papers. His own words are 

ven with one bracketed qualifying clause: 

heets of lead were bent up into the form of 
shallow trays one foot square and one inch 
deep; in each of these was placed a layer of 
red lead, then a layer of flannel, then a layer 
of red lead, and, lastly, another lead plate. 
These trays, to the number of six, were then 
pilea one above the other after being filled 
with dilute acid. The cells, being connected in 
series, were polarized by a 10-cell battery 
of rove’s cells, and after 20 minutes 
charging had taken up for rather had 
induced conditions of remanifesting]a very 
large quantity of en: Ata short lec- 
ture during the evening the charged Faure 
battery was connected with a Gramme ma- 
chine and drove it round with considerable 
velocity for some minutes. After thus em- 
ploying part of the charge the remainder was 
used for heating several inches of platinum 
wire and for driving for a few seconds a sim- 
ple form of magneto-electric engines. These 
experiments amply confirmed those present 
of the practical character of M. Faure’s inven- 


tion, 
ee 


THH SCHOLAR-POPE. 


ssanienisillpeitiathae 
INCIDENTS OF LEO’S SCHOOL DAYS AND 
POINTS IN HIS POLIOY. 
Grenville-Murray in the Geneva Continental Times. 
Leo XIII. is a crowned scholar, From a 


child he took kindly to his book and the Jesuits 
turned him into one of the first Latinists of the 
age. 
from the other, as the key to the educational suc- 
cess of the Jesuits isto be found in their principle 
of first ascertaining a pupil’s aptitudes and then 
cultivating them to the best of their power. 
Joachim Pecci’s youth was a series of academical 
triumphs, each of which signalized tho addition of 
a fresh province of learning to his intellectual do- 


minions. 
ematics, next 


The one result was pretty certain to follow 


Classics were first mastered, then math- 
hysics, and afterward moral philoso- 
hy, in which he gave instruction at the age of 19. 
erhaps he might have remained a scholar and noth- 


ing more, but in the third decade of his life he fell 
under the influence—one would rather say rose 
to the infiuence—of the famous Cardinal Odes- 
calchi, a man who, in another age, might have re- 
played 

calchi it was who renounced the purple to enter 
the Order of Jesus and gave innumerable other 


the great part of Ignatius Loyola. Odes- 


»roofs of Christian humility and devotion to his 
aster’s cause. Among thle services he rendered 


to the Church of Rome aot the least was the con- 
version of Pecci, as one may call it, in the true 
sense of the word. He turned his mind to a serious 
though not austere view of religion, and had the 
happiness of admitting him to holy orders. 
was then 27, and already a lay prelate in the house- 
hold of Gregory XVI. 


Pecci 


Like every Pope since the Reformation, Leo XIII. 
ven- 


Pius kept a child-like heart and faith to 


He received the red hat in 
was not appointed Camerlengo 
later. The days of Pius 
and he must’ have 


The courtly and accomplished Oardi- 


Pius, too, may have suspected that 


Leo XTII. has now reigned more than three 


Two points in 


The second of the Popes officially 


Absolute power has often been remarked 


This 1s the 
the positive is 


Thomas Aquinas. When 


And, 


—— re 


PARIS AND LONDON DUST. 
From the London Pall Mall Gazette. 


The member for Devizes is going to ask Mr. 


It is high 
From Pall Mali to the Mansion 


The 
man and 

particles 
he wooden 


enough both for 


But this cannot count for a very 


Paris; but 


The Boulevards and the Champs Elysees, 


ienna, and, by a curious perversity, of which we 





AMBRICAN WINKS. 
From the London Daily News. 
America is beginning to pride herself, not 


largest, and 
The Americans 


orts, sherries, and clarets than to pay 


A littie of the real wine is 


is often further diluted by Californian wine palmed 


This 
done in 


blending process is some- 


France and sometimes by 


rench 


own productions, and are turning instead to the 
growths of the Californian vineyards. This move 
on the part of the American wine consumers 1s 
likely to prove as profitable to Californian enter- 
prise as was the repeal by Probus of Domitian’s 


law against the planting of vines to the Gauls of 
Burgundy and Champagne. 





THE WEATHER FOR THE WEEK. 
The following is an abstract of the Central 


Park Meteorological Observatory report for tho 
week ending at 1 P. M. yesterday: Barometer— 


Mean, 29.838 inches; maximum, at1 P.M. July 30, 
80.190 inches; minimum, at6 P. M. July 27, 20.698 
inches; range, .492 inch. Thermometer—Mean, 
72.7°; maximum, at4P. M. July 25, 86°; minimum, 
atS A.M. July 28, 68°; range, 28°. Distance trav- 
eled by the wind during the week, 928 miles. Re- 
marks~July 30, rain from 0:30 P, M, to 1 P. M.; 
amount of water, .08 inch 
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San Francisco, July 22.—The killing of 
“Billy the Kid” has created a sensation in San 
Francisco. He was probably the most noted des- 
perado on the Pacific coast, and the fact that he is 
at last out of the way will be received with a sense 
of relief all over the coast. The real name of 
Billy the Kid was not known, but the name 
under which he was known at the county jail of 
Grant County was William Antrim. In appearance 
Billy was one of the mildest persons imaginable. 
His soft blue eye was so attractive that those who 


saw him for the first time looked eg him as a 
victim of circumstances. In spite of his innocent 
appearance, however, Billy the Kid was really 
one of the most dangerous characters which this 
country has produced. He had just turned 21 
fears. and it was known that in his short life he 

ad murdered 19 people. It was his boast that he 
had killed one man for every sg 3 of his life. He 
had not quite done that, but it is certain that he 
killed 19 men in the 21 years of his worse than 
worthless life. 

Billy the Kid was a slim, blue-eyed, quiet-man- 
nered youth, such as you will find waiting in the 
restaurants of San Francisco. There was nothing 
in his appearance which would stamp him as a 
desperado. He came into Silver City at a very 
early period of his life, and lived there with his 
step-father until he reached the age of 15 years, 
when, on account of ill-treatment by Mr. Antrim, 
he left his home and took a position as head waiter 
in the principal hotel of Silver City. His first step 
in his downward career was of the sneak- 
ing character. As a waiter he stole some 
butter from the hotel in which he was engaged 
and sold it. He was forgiven for this, and 
a few weeks later he stole some ciothes froma 
Chinaman and sold them. He was arrested for 
this and convicted of the crime of petty larceny. 
While serving out his sentence in the jail at Silver 
City he managed to oneare through a chimney lead- 
ing to the top of the building, and the next morn- 
ing the Sheriff was astonished to find that Billy’s 
cell was empty. He said afterward, in speaking of 
the escape, ‘I could hardly put my fist into the 
hole through which Billy got away.” 
$/ After escaping, the Kid wandered through tne 
country to a ranch on the border of Arizona, 
where he was engaged by a blacksmith as a helper 
in hisshop. The blacksmith, who was inclined to 
drunkenness, and a bully by nature, undertook to 
impose upon Billy. The Kid shot him through the 
heart on the first occasion when he attempted to 
impose upon him. He then fled to Lincoln County, 
to the north of Grant County. It was at this time 
that the Lincoln County war began. A short time 
before a man died leaving about $12000 forthe 
benefit of his heirs. His only sister came to New- 
Mexico for the purpose ot obtaining the money. 
In the meantime the administrator was try- 


jug to obtain the money for his own 
benefit. Billy the Kid arrived at this point 
in the proceedings, and immediately deter- 


mined to possess himself of this money. Each 
leader gathered about him alarge number of the 
desperadoes, and the Sheriff of the county took 
part with the Administrator. The “rough” ele- 
ment of the county was divided, and for several 
weeks deadly encounters took place. During these 
fights Billy the Kid is credited with killing 13 men, 
and one of these men was the Sheriff of the county, 
who was shot by the Kid while making an attack 
on a house in. which Billy and his friends were 
fortified. 

A new Sheriff was elected, and soon after this 
Billy was captured and confined in the Lincoln 
County Jail, under the care of two desperadoes 
who had fought against him and his small retinue. 
These men were murderers of note, and conse- 
quently considered fit personages to have charge 
of prisoners. Billy was‘condemned to be hanged, 
and while awaiting his execution again made his 
escape from jail. As the day of execution drew 
near he persuaded his guards to loosen one 
of his handcuffs, in order to aliow him to eat with 
more ease. He took no immediate advantage of 
the favor which had been granted him, but waited 
his time. A day before the time set for the execu- 
tion one of the guards went to town, leaving the 
other to attend to the prisoner. Then for the first 
time Billy stirred himself. He managed to get be- 
hind the guard and knocked him down with the 
handcuffs. The guard was stunned and 
Billy relieved him of his pistols, and taking 
deliberate aim shot himthrough the head. The 
other guard hearing the shot and suspecting that 
something was wrong came running up the road 
just as Billy opened the window of the jail to 
escape. The Kid seized a rifle and with the 
exclamation ‘ Halloo Bill!’ shot him through the 
heart. He then jumped through the window and 
escaped. All attempts to catch him were failures, 
and he disappeared for a time. His killing {s 


regarded by the citizens of California and Arizona 


as one of the most fortunate events which has 


occurred for years. 


— ar 
DISSHNT IN RUSSIA. 
—_——_—————— 

SECTS THAT COUNT THEIR NUMBERS AMONG 
THE MILLIONS—DANGEROUS TO THE CZAR. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 

The extraordinary increase of sectarianism 


in all parts of the Russian Empire threatens to 
prove a more serious danger to the Government 
than even Nihbilism itself. 
tain trustworthy evidence as to the actual status 
of dissent in Russia, nor must it be forgotten that 
nearly all our information on the subject is fur- 
nished from official sources. 
to believe that the number of dissidents from the 
National Church amounts at the present moment 
to over 14,000,000. Many of these sects, though ex- 


posed to most cruel and unrelenting persecu- 
tion, are, politically speaking, perfectly harmless; 
but the same cannot be said of certain religious 
bodies that have sprung up in later times, and are 
daily making converts among the peasant class. 
From an interesting article in the Golos of July 9 
we gather the following particulars relating to two 
powerful sects—the Begodnie, (“* Wanderers’’) and 
the Neplatélschtchikie, 
former are to be found chiefly 
ernments of 


It is yery difficult to ob- 


But there is reason 


eo yet The 
in the Gov- 
Yaroslaff, Kostroma, Kazan, 
Niejegorod, Olonetski, and Archangel. Their 
fundamental article of beliet is that ‘* the Czar is 
Antichrist, and that his Ministers and agents are 
wicked angels sent to execute his decrees, to the 
uprooting of the people of God.”’ As any opposi- 


tion to the Government is impossible, and as “if a 


man would be saved he must refuse to recognize 
any authority, imperial or other,” the only means 
left to escape from Antichrist is “to avoid all 
society and to take refuge in solitary woods, 
deserts, and mountains,”’ They are sworn foes to 
all passports and certificates of residence, and 
there are good grounds for believing that the 
vaxatious manner in which the passport system is 
carried eut in the interior of Russia originaily gave 
birth to this strange act. The writer tells us how 
in nearly every village in one of the most extensive 
districts of the Government of Olonetski he met 
with Legotinie who were gladly lodged for weeks 
together by the peasants in the so-called 
‘“lairs” that are constructed for the purpose 
in secret and out-of-the-way places. The sectis di- 
vided, moreover, into two great groups—the *‘Wan- 
derers”’ and the “Shelterers.’"”’ The Begotinie—or 
*Hiders,”” asthe peasants generally call them— 
are recruited from every ac of Russia, and among 
their number are to be found deserters from the 
army and escaped convicts from Siberia, but for 
the most part they are natives of the Northern 
Governments. As long ago as 1864 the Police be- 
gan to hunt these poor sectarians from place to 
place, but, owing to the sympathy invariably 
shown them by the peasants, all attempts to arrest 
any of their more. prominent leaders haye been 
constantly frustrated. Thus Nikanor, the acknowl- 
edged chief of the Begotinie, was apprehended in 
that year onthe charge of refusing to serve as a 
soldier; but, inspite of the heavy convoy that 
transported himto Nicholaieff, he succeeded in 
escaping, and had such confidence in the fidelity 
and attachment of his followers that he actually 
resided for months in his native village, and even 
when arrested, notwithstanding that the Police 
agents, Anthiemoff and Zikoff, received a substan- 
tial reward from the Government for their **zeal- 
ous and praiseworthy service,” once more effected 
his escape, and tothe bestof our belief is still at 
large preaching and making proselytes. 

Hatred of passports, and of all the worrying ex- 
tortions to which the poor peasants are in conse- 
quence exposed, must be regarded as the source 
and origin of Begotnism, and the same may be 
said of the Neplatélschtchikie, or Non-payers. The 
sect is very numerous in the Government of Perm, 
more particularly in the mining districts. Two- 
thirds of the workmen engaged in the well-known 
Seye mines are Non-payers. They were first heard 
of as a corporate body in 1861, and their refusal, on 
religious grounds, to pay the taxes levied on the 
emancipated peasantry has since frequently 
brought on them the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment and exposed them to no few hardships and 
persecutions. Hundreds of them have been im- 
prisoned, transported to Siberia, or forced to quit 
their homes for some more distant part of the em- 
pire. But, wherever they went, they could always 
rely on the good feeling and secret aid of 
the people; and escapes from prison, that would 
otherwise be simply miraculous, are of constant 
occurrence through friendly connivance of the 
peasants. The persecution is now as hot as ever, 
but it is not difficult to foresee on whose side victory 
will ultimately declare itself. Only a few months 
ago the chief apostle of the sect, having obstinately 
refused to abate one iota of his religious a 
was declared insane and put into a mad-house, 
whence he was released only in consequence of the 
publicity that had accidentally been given to his 
case. But still, in spite of prison, galleys, trans- 
portation, and mad-houses, sectarianism flourishes, 
and will flourish till the injustices that have given 
rise to these extravagant forms of Protestantism 
are redressed. It is greater liberty in social life 
and in matters of opinion that is needed. 

OO 
A NEGRO BOY’S TOUGH LIVER. 


From the Charloitesvilie (Va.) Chronicle, July 29. 
A little negro boy whose parents live at 


Georgetown, a settlement of colored persons near 


Charlottesville, but whose name we cannot now 
recall, met with an accident which it was believed 
would prove fatal. Falling from a tree, which he 
had been climbing, upon the sharp point of a stake 
which had probably been used to support it when 
it was planted, the right side of the boy was pene- 
trated and the liver pierced. Dr. William G. 
Rogers was called to see the patient, and on reach- 
ing him found the liver protuding through the 
orifice and considerably torn, so much so that he 
clipped off a portion of it about the size of a mar- 
ble. The exposed organ’s parts were replaced, 
and a few stitches placed in the orifice to prevent 
its protusion. The liver was torn in the left edge, 
where there were not many bdlood-vessels, and 
the hemorrhage was not great, but the surgeon an- 
ticipated inflammation and probably a fatal termtn- 
ation, To his surprise the boy improved rapidly 


and. is entirely well, and does not complain of 
dont occurred about tk favis ies wd the bes 
lent occu about six wee ‘ 

now running about as usual. cetera: 


Se 


FOUR DUGS IN THE RAPIDS. 
_— o> 
HOW THE BUSINESS OF EXCITING SYMPATHY 
. I8 BEING OVERDONE AT THE FALLS. 
From the Rochester Express, July 29. 

The Summer resort man is never so happy 
as when he has devised a new and ingenious 
method of advertising his place. The opening of 
each season is marked by the appearance of sea- 
serpents at various fashionable resorts—in fact, no 
respectable watering-place can afford to do with- 
out this dim and uncertain curiosity nowadays, es- 
pecially if business should become dull. Is it to be 
marveled at, therefore, that Niagara Falls, in order 


to bar ace with her rivals, should adopt measures 
of asl K tly similar kind? Of course, asea-serpent 
at the Falls would be an absurdity; if he approached 
from above he would be carried over the cataract 
and dashed to pieces; if he approached from below 
he would be hurled to his death in the whirlpool 
rapids. but Niagara is equal to the Cy ae her 
now has her imprisoned and starving dogs—three 
or four canine Selkirks, who have, one by one, 
been mysteriously deposited upon a small barren 
island in the great rapids, to be wept over in the 
distance by crowds of sympathetic tourists. It 
may be that Niagara Falls has received this hint 
from Rochester. Here, last Winter, a dog who had 
floated down the river and become lodged upon s 
ledge at the foot of a high cliff, excited a perfect 
furor, and crowds watched the daily attempts at 
rescue. The belief that Niagara Falls has gone 
into the dog business for the purpose of drawing 
visitors to the point where the imprisoned canines 
yelp, is supported by those who have observed the 
exhibition. NG pete the dogs and an attempt 
at rescue, the Niagara Falls Gazette says: 

“The colony of dogs on Taylor’s Island has been 
lately increased to four, and the interest in their 
fate has not by any means abated. Various 
schemes for their rescue have been put in opera- 
tion, but so far without any success. For some 
days past the Vokes family have been stopping at 
the Clifton House, and Fred Vokes has sworn a 
solemn vow to obtain one of the animals. In ac- 
cordance with this idea he has had a pecullar 
shaped box constructed with lids at each side, the 
whole to be worked with cords from the top of the 
cliff. Yesterday he made the first trial of the ap- 

aratus In the presence of a large crowd of spec- 
ators. The box was worked bya man engaged 
for the occasion, while Mr. Vokes took up a posi- 
tion on the bridge and issued his orders. The ap- 
heyy was plentifully baited with beef and beef 

ones, and it was carefully lowered over the cliff. 
Reaching the rock below, the lids were let down, 
and the spectators breathlessly watched events. 
A rush was made for the beef, but the bull-dog 
showed himself master of the situation and fought 
off the other animals when they approached ft. ie 
then inserted his body into one side and was 
making a good square meal when the signal was 
given to hoist. Raising the business a few feet 
from the ground it was discovered that the box 
was too small, and the dog was half in and half 
out. Under these circumstances it was feared that 
he might fall and get killed, so the signal was 
given to lower. The dog then extricated himself 
and the box was drawn up empty. An examina- 
tion showed that about four pounds of the beef 
had disappeared, proving that the bull pup had 
not lost his - even by his long confinement. A 
larger box will be made and the attempt will be 
renewed this afternoon. Mr. Vokes is bound to 
ne one of the dogs if it takes all the season to do 


The hidden meaning of the exhibition is laid bare 
in the following communication found in this 
morning’s Buffalo Courier ; 

* Arriving here as a stranger desirous of visitin 
all the principal points of interest in the vicinity, § 
was shown among other curiosities an island in the 
whirlpool rapids upon which I was informed three 
unfortunate dogs (victims of accident or human 
cruelty) had been stranded. It was with much 
pleasure that I noticed during the last two days 
the humane efforts of some gentlemen—Mr. Vokes 
and Mr. Windham—to rescue the unfortunate 
prisoners. To-day, however, just as their efforts 
seemed likely to be crowned with success, they 
were disturbed by a crowd of discontented ruf- 
fians, and the result of the disturbance was that 
not only were their humane efforts to effect a res- 
cue interrupted, but their expensive machinery 
was destroyed. Mr. Vokes’s expostulations were 
openly met by the leader of the gang, who told 
him without concealment that the dogs were spe- 
clally placed there and carefully fed as a lure to 
the public and a fraud upon visitors. As a mem- 
ber of a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, I have to ask you, Sir, whether it is allow- 
able that these helpless animals should be impris- 
oned on a barren heap, bereft of all the liberty and 
domesticity to which they have been accustomed, 
and brought to the verge of madness, in order 
that a set of showmen, guides, and hack-drivers 
on reap benefit from the credulity of a defrauded 
public.” 

rr 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S EFFECTS. 


————> 


A NOTABLE SALE IN LONDON OF RELICS AND 


MANUSCRIPTS, 
From the London Telegraph, July 14. 

The auction rooms of!Messrs, Christie, Man- 
son & Woods were yesterday crowded to an un- 
wonted degree by members of the nobility and 
personages of note in the political and social world, 
drawn together by the sale of the miscellaneous 
property of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, whose 
Executors have resolved upon the dispersal of such 
portions of his Lordship’s belongings as have no 
special interest in the eyes of the surviving mem- 
bers of the family. The royal and princely gifts 
which, more especially in recent years, were made 
to the deceased Earl are, of course, absent from 


the collection; but, this notwithstanding, the cata- 
logue of the three days’ sale enumerates on every 
page articles which, to the collector and the lover 
of relics, have a value far beyond their intrinsic 
worth. Silver plate, pictures, china, and articles of 
virtu’ make up the bulk of the lots, 
the chief value of which, however, lies 
doubtless in their being souvenirs of so illustrious 
aman. Of greater value still in thisjrespeot are the 
manuscripts, which will be brought to the hammer, 
of some of the earlier novels of Lord Beaconsfield. 
These include the autograph manuscripts of the 
“Young Duke,’’** Contarini Fleming,” “ Venetia,” 
* Alroy,” “ The Rise of Iskander,” and ‘* Ixion in 
Heaven," all of them perfectly preserved, and, 
with one exception, complete. These manuscripts 
are described in the catalogue as * the property of 
& member of the family.’’ Reverting to yesterday's 
sale, it should be mentioned that the prices realized 
were extraordinarily high, although the lots were 
in no case very rare or costly. The biddings, in- 
deed, were regulated more by veneration for the 
memory of the deceased than by purely monetary 
considerations; as witness the fact, for in- 
stance, that as much as 92s. per ounce 
was given for silver-plate of no very special 
character or design. The average price reaiised 
for plain silver utensils was 7s. 6d. perounce. A 
large ewer, chased with medaliions of figures, 
cupids, masks, and foliage, weighing 218 ounces, 
was sold at 12s. 8d. per ounce, and a pair of hand- 
some candelabra, weighing close on 580 ounces, 
were bought at 8s. 6d. perounce. An exquisite set 
of four silver-gilt sait-cellars, formed as figures 
carrying baskets, were — by Mr. Phillips, Jr. 
at 23s,, while a handsome sliver-giit casket, chase 
with figures and scrolls in high relief, was knecked 
down for £41 toadealer. Mr. Henry White, J.P., 
F.S.A,, beoame the owner of a flowerstand, 
formed as a silver-gilt basket and bearing the 
arms and monogram of the Earl, the price pald 
being 7s. per ounce. As e bona fide relic, how- 
ever, wit ersonal associations attaching to it, 
a leather luncheon case, with silver fittings, 
was made the subdject of keen competition. 
The case, it was stated, was that used by Lord 
Beacenstield while on his memorable journey to 
Berlin, and this tact, added to the beauty of the 
article, was sufficient to find it a purchaser at no 
jess a sum than £75. A magnificent breakfast and 
tea service by Minton, with blue and gold edges, 
monogram and coronet, was purchased for 46 
guineas Ly Lord Exmouth, who was also successful 
in securing for 40 guineas a dinner service of sim- 
jlar pattern. Other high prices obtained were: A 
tea servieo of chased Cashmere silver, partly gilt, 
£35; a bizh salt-cellar, by Van Vianen, formed 
as a basket, the stem molded asa group of two 
Bacchanalian figures, dated 1662, £75: the com- 
panion—on stem formed as the seated figure of 
a bagpiper—1621, £75 12s.; pair of silver gilt candle- 
sticks, the stems formed as female figures, in 
shells supported by dolphins, £66; a circular ink- 
stand, with chased bands in relief, £11, (Lord 
Moray ;) hae gar silver gilt cup, chased with 
vines, £7 17s. 6d., (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett-Coutts- 
Bartlett;) matted silver gilt cup, £8 18s. 6d., (Lord 
Cranborne;) oblong casket of silver filigrees, £14 
10s.; pair of oval-shaped boxes and covers, £16 
10s.; pair of claret jugs and decanters, £4 15s., 
(Capt. Terry.) Among those in attendance at the 
sale, or who previously inspected the various 
lots, were the Duke of Albany, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cleveland, the Earl of Rosslyn, the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, Lord Sydney, Lord 
Normanton, Lord Crewe, Lady Neville, Vis- 
count Barrington, Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir Nathanial De Rothschild, Mr. Alfred De Roth- 
schild, Sir Walter Stirling, Sir H. D. Wolff, Col. 
Tottenham, member of Parliament; Mr. Winn, 
member of Parliament, and Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, member of Parliament. It should also be 
mentioned that Sir Thomas and Lady Gladstone 
took the opportunity on Tuesday of inspecting 
the effects of the late Earl. There remain to be 
sold to-day and to-morrow, in addition to the man- 
uscripts, @ small collection of coins and articles in 
ivory, glass, malachite, and bronze, as well as an 
assortment of decorative objects, including an- 
tique French clocks, candelabra. and cabinets. and 
tables of rich design. The collectionof pictures, 
although it comprises one or two gems of modern 
art, is neither rare nor extensive, the most inter- 
esting portion—the portraits which the walls 
of Hughenden—being retained as heirlooms. 


TEACHERS. 


ISS HESSE’S ONAL BUREAU, 
Mic 128 TFTH-AVY ABOVE IOC MCST.— Teachers 
and Professors provided with positions; familtes, col- 


leges, schools with competent instructors: Miss Hesse 
re 
to 








ers by favor to the following families: Hon. Hamil- 
— me Hon. Ex-Secretary Evaris, and Mr. Cyrus W. 


e. 
Se ee eee eed 
W ANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY OF EDUCATION 
& position as teacher of lower branc im a 
boarding-schooi or private family; a good home more 
of an object than salary; has best of references. Ad- 
Gress V., Post Office Box No. 2,651, New-York. 


i en ee ER ST LTS 

OVERNESS.—BY A YOUNG LADY, LATELY 

Giernived a rere. 4 pontten as Lndipeamo al = 
erman fluéntiy; has best recomme 

soa a iosess ule SCHN Box 8.480 Pest Office 


INSTRUCTION. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


eee eed 

e N AND MISS JO WILL 

Be. SOOO N ding and Day _sere Young 

sat 13 East Sister Sept. 20. Full collegiate 

and s courses, with elective studies for Senior 

class and post-graduates; French and German taught 

by native professors; special attention to primary 

and preparatory departments; rakes the Kinder 

garten and class for young boys, which will be en 
tirely separate. 


. MME. C. MEARS’S ; 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, (founded .t ) No. 222 Madison-av., 
New-York, reopens Sept. 28, iF ch is the lan 
uage of the family and school; lectures in Bnglish 
reneh, and German py eusinens Professors; — 
attention paid an noch Primary Depar 
ment. we A. O. MEARS, Principal. 


CHA LER Lee TE 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AN] 
YOUNG MEN OF 7 TO 20. 


The prospectus contains full details. 
Twenty-seventh ae will be Sept. 20, 1881. 


rot, ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
Ma DEMOIS VE 
25 Weat 40th se Now one pean dine ond Day School 


for Young Ladies and Children, reo pt. 27; 
thorough English course; dally lectures; French and 
other languages spoken within six months; drawing 
and musicai advantages unsurpassed. 


teste hdininatsomeatinntaginerren- ee citicemerciasioeramenee naar eae 
MESDEMOISELLES CHARBONNIER’S 
French testant Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 36 East 35th-st., (formerty in Paris,) will 
pe: 29. poly, by letter, until 
Sept. 16, when Melles. CHARBONNIER will be at home. 


Cae eee ee ann SESE eeeeeeeeereeeee nny 
Jae AND ALL BUSINESS 
branches practically taught; ladiesand gentlemen 
uickly prepared for first-clasa jpositions. Dolbear’a 
mmercial College, No 1,193 Broaiway, Room No. 33. 


VYsosiren PUPILS !—TEN WRITING LES 
sons, $3; commence Monday, Aug. 1, at 8 and ¢ 
o’clock. No. 278 West 40th-st., corner 8ih-av. OLIVER 
B. GOLDSMITH. 


ARLISLE INSTITUTE, NO. 572 MADISON. 

AV.—Boarding and Day School for penne ladies 
and children; French ee, and La practically 
taught; German and English Kindergarten. 


Henk SCHOOL, NO. 2,119 STH-AV., 
ORNER 130TH-8T.—Board, tuition, with musir 
$50 per quarter. Open all Summer. 














COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BPP ODO eeeeeeeee—eeseesaases eee ees ees eer _ oro er" 
WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Full Collegiate Course of Study, with Academic or 
Preparatory Department. Superior facilities for In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting, &c. 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness, 
—_ elegant. Combines extended and thorough 
instruction with the essentials of a refined Christian 
tog Lp i Session begins Sept. 14, 188L 

nd for acat 8. 

~~. 8. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


enter en a 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y¥.—A 
Chureh School for girls, from the Kindergarten ta 

the Harvard post-graduate course, under the constant 

roe supervision of the Bishop of Albany, Sister 

elen, Sister Anna, and Miss KE. W. Boyd in chief 
charge. Zora, (Same and Painting the only extras,) 
$350 a year, wit _ entrance fee. e twelfth year 
will begin Sept. 21. Apny to Bishop DOANE, or 8t. 

Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


BACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and instruction of such boys 
& specialty. Location one of the most beautiful in 
New-England. Address, for particulars, Dr, Wile 
LIAMSON, Durham, Conn. 


CERAMRBAS. (N. ¥.) COLLEGE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE fits boys thoroughly for 
gollege. scientitic school, or business; college course 
for girls; location healthful; terms moderate; opens 
Sept.18. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., President. 


ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, STAMFORD 

CONN.—Established 1838.—Heaithfui site on Pros 
—- Hill, outside the village. Prepares for college or 
usiness, 


ILLSIDE SEMINARY. (BRIDGEPOR i, 
& £Conn.,) for young ladies and children, will reopen 
Sept. 14,18%1. Preparation for Vaasar and other col- 
leges a specialty. ANNE J.STONE,MARIANA B.SLADE, 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ORCESTER, Mass., begins its Twenty-sixth 
Year Sept..13, 1881, Apply for Circulars to 
©. B, METOALYF, A. M., Superintendent. 


OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, PEEKSEKILL, 
N. Y., for boys; founded 1850; 8400 to $500 per 
annum. W. © WILLCOX; A. M., Principa 


T PORT CHESTER, NEW-YORK, 
~STARR’S MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Established 1854, O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Prin, 


GoLeE HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNGLA. 
dies, Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss Emily Nelson, 
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25 Onis MT. HOPE LADIES’SEM’Y, MUSIC & 
artonly extra. Rob’t C.Flack,Tarryto’n,N.Y, 








LAW SCHOOLS. 


NNUAL SESSION 23D). OF THE LAW 

SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY of the CITY OF 

EW-YORK pegins Oct. 3 next. Address D. 

ps Aw Secretry of the Faculty, No. 156 Broadway, 
ew-York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FEMALES. 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The up-town office of THE TIMES {is located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in 
cluded. from4A,. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions received, 
and copiesof 


ito 








i 


THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M. 


<hamatnespaaasan tame palaatrasaemeancenectigsiisindtastiniesian anneal 
OOK.—BY A KESPECTABLE YOUNG PROTEST: 
ant woman; understands her business in cook- 
ing; would do —- of small family; best refer- 
ence;7country preferred. Call at No. 305 Bast 24th-st., 
second bell. 


OOK.—BY RESPECTABLE PROTESTANT WOM- 
an, from Canada, as first-class cook; good City ref- 
erence. Callat No. 159 West 25th-st., ring bell No. 2. 


RESS-MAKER.—BY FIRST-CLASS FRENCH 

dress-maker to go out by the day or take work 
ot md or country. Cali or address Mainville, No. 
8 th-av. 


paced a e 
RESS-MAKER.—EXPERIENCED; PERFECT 
fitter, trimmer, and operator; will engage as 

seamstress in country ror Summer very reasonably; 

excellent reference. Call at 159 East 3)th-sat., first floor, 


) RESS-VMANER.—BY OCOMPETEN! CUTTER, 
fitter. and trimmer on ladies’ and children’s suits; 
City or country; terms moderate; reference. Address 

A., Box 285 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


pease ener an crenata ae. inc ararovrw tase ie 

RESS-MAKER.—WILL ENGAGE FOR $1 PEN 

Ae for the country. Address Mrs. M., No. 212 West 
7th-st. 


URSE.—BY A FIRST-CLASS INVALID NURSE; 
thoroughly understands all’kinds of sickness; 01 
take chargs oon infant; no objection to travel; high: 
pe had reference. Call at No. 206 West 36th-st., ont 
ight. 


TURSE.—TO AN INVALID OR GROWING CHILD; 
would travel. Address by letter Mrs. Staring, No. 
239 West 40th-st. 


tk EUROPE.—AN ENGLISH LADY WISHING 
to return would be glad to do so in any capacity in 
return for expenses; speaks French and German; 
ood sailor. Address A. B., Box No. 286 Times Up- 
‘own Office, No. 1,209 Broadway. 
preach nbn Nea tvs. one mans hires Soe 
Wwa SHING.—BY AN EXCELLENT LAUNDRESS, 
ladies’ and gentlemen's washing at her home; 


ean fiute and polish; terms moderate; best City ref: 
erence. Caillat No. 116 West 19th-st., second floor. 


Waseite-2t AN EXPERIENCED LAUN. 
dress to go out by the day or do family washin 

at home; terms resonable: good reference. Call a 
No. 324 West 38th-st., top floor. 


pitas mae? th sascha gnc tine earn taen  e 
Wass ING.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO 

take in family washing or go out by the day; 
moderate prices; good City references. Call or ad- 
dress 8. L., No. 243 West 16th-st. 


W ASHING.—BY A FIRST-CLASS COLORED 
laundress a family’s washing by week or month; 
five years’ reference. Callor address Mrs. Hamiiton, 
No, 247 West 41st-st. 


len ciadaen ney 

ASHING AND IRONING.—Go OU? BY 

\¥ day to private families; does all kinds of laces; 

flutes by scissors and machine; besé City reference. 
all at No. 141 West 32d-at., firsé floor. 


nacre scanensananee penises <taaancatibaaatndienstaisinnastns gists ial 

ASHING.—BY A GOOD LAUNDRESS GENTLE 

Ws and private family washing; good refer 
ence, Mrs. Mayo, No, 340 West dlst-st. 
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MALES. 


So desires 
six hours & Gay: wo 
position demanding executive ability; no objection 
to temporary arrangement. Address A. B., Box No 
121 Times Office. 


UTLER OR WAITER.—IN A PRIVATE FA 

ily, bya young man,a native of England: expe 
rienced as above; good reference Gr. Address G. L. 
Box No. 289 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,268 Broadway, 


OACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY A PROTEST- 

ant; thoroughly understands his duties; neat 
careful, stylish driver, as former or late employer will 
state; willing, obliging, temperate, and respectfui; 
10 years’ best city reference. Cail or address J., No. 
115 West 37th-st., private stable. 


OACHMAN AND GROOM,.—BY AN HONEST, 

sober, trustworthy, single young man; thoroughly 
understands care and treatment of horses and car- 
riages; very steady, careful driver; City or country; 
best City references; willing and obliging. Addresd 
T. F., No, 8 East 3ist-st. 


a a ee cee 
Cesc an-.s A PROTESTANT MAN, WHO 

has 10 years’ reference from his former and 7 
years from last employer; a" understands hig 
pusiness. Call or address, for two days, Messrs. Wil 
Hams & Smith, No. 133 Front-st. 


— 

I iD GROOM.—BY A RELIABLE 

aan dae oe Lah no children; thoroughly 

understands his business, and has first-class reference; 

left on account of famiy going to Europe. Calior ad 
dress Coachman, No. 2 ast 4ist-st., first floor. 


nn WARK URY & 

ACHMAN &c.-HOUSE-WOKK.—BY A 

C rman Protestant couple; man as —— 

ardener, and generally useful; wife to do genera 

ouse-work: one chiid; small wages; good references, 
Callor address A. B., No, 268 West 21st-st. 

pecreenect lb ieonteectnin othe haere nent tomentose HSI EEE TRE 

v.— FIRST-CLASS COACHMAN 

ones Ni aret-class references inevery re- 


t; last employer gone to Europe. Call or address 
a ak No, 13 East 27th-st., saddiery store. 


nee aetna neal 
ARDENER.—BY A YOUNG GERMAN; JUST 
arrived; ten years’ experience in all branches o 
the business, chiefly in laying out new gardens an 
carpet beds. forcing of fruit; his knowledge from 
England, France, and Germany, with best references, 
Aduress A. A., Expedition, Box No. 202 Times Office. 
ARDENER.—BY A FIRST-CLASS PRACTICAL 
Scotchman; married; thoroughiy understands 
graperies, peach house, greenhouse, flower and kitcheu 
en, and farm; can be well recommended. Ad 
reas Gardener, Box No. 446 Andover, Mass. 


AITER.—BY A FRENCHMAN AS WAITER IN 














obec sere iy nageeana he Haat oes 
; four years’ t employer 
Qddress Edmond. Bor No. 204 Times Uptown Office. 


No. 1,269 Broadway. 


LOST AND FOUND. 


PPPPAAPAAAAAAABAARAAARARAARANAAAAAAA AAAS 
OST-—IN FOURTH-AVENVE CAR, A SMALL, 
blue porcelain vase Return. for reward, to A. A. 


J.. Columbia 
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NEW PUBLIGATIONS 


ta ed ON 
APRICAN TRAVEL. 
GCLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874- 
1879. Kdited by G. B. Hitn, D.C. L. London: Tnomas 
DE La Rue & Co, 1881, 

Col. Gordon does not pretend to be a trav- 
pler. On the contrary, he disclaims in his own 
tharacteristie manner every pretense to such 
a distinction. He writes to his brother that 
he has no idea of exploring the Central African 
lakes, that he doés not care whether there are 
two or a million, whether the Nile has a source 
ornot. “Tobe shut up in a 50-foot long 
steamer for a fortnight would be death to me, 
and 1 don’t see why I should suffer so much to 
satisfy the curiosity of people I don’t know.” 
Yet in spite of this protest, kis letters contain 
much that is interesting to students of Central 
African geography, and the incidental and 
in which he gives _ his 
observations lends a peculiar charm to 
the But the great attraction 
of the volume is in the study it affords of the 
character of the man who wrote these letters, 
which were never intended for publication. 
indeed, the editor, Mr. Birbeck Hill, has never 


seen or corresponded with the writer, and 
simply arranged them in chronological order 
at the request of the friends and relatives to 
whom they were addressed. Who would 
the stuff of which a hero is made 
should read these letters by a man who, if a 
wider of action on a different field 
had been granted him, would have left his 
mark upon the world’s history for all times, 
For nearly a quarter of a century the name of 
*“Chinese Gordon” has been before his coun- 
trymen as the type of loyal devotion to duty, 
personal courage that is almost Quixotic in its 
daring and power of endurance, and capacity 
for work almost superhuman. He was only 21 
years old when he joined the allied armies be- 
fore Sebastopol. At the conclusion of peace 
he was appointed Assistant Commissioner 
in laying down the new frontiers of Russia, 
Turkey, and Roumania. A year later, in 1857, 
he served in a similar capacity in Armenia. 
But the great work of his life began when, in 
186%, he joined the army of Gen. Staveley, 
then in command of the English forces in 
China. At the timethat Englandand France 
were at war with China that empire was suf- 
fering from a cruel and wide-spread re- 
bellion. The Taipings had Jaid waste whole 
Provinces, they had sacked the two most beau- 
tiful cities of the empire, Soochow and Hang- 
chow, and were threatening Shanghai, the 
wealthiest and most important European and 
American colony. The foreigners were deter- 
mined to defend their lives and property. Vol- 
inteer corps were raised, consisting almost 
entirely of Chinese soldiers, but commanded 
by foreign officers. One of these was Col. Gor- 
don. In more than 50 engagements he exposed 
himself in the front rank of his corps. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life; he never car- 
ried any arms; his only weapon was a little 
walking-cane, with which he directed his 
troops. In the fertile Chinese imagination 
this cane became a magic wand of victory and 
protection. It is impossible to give here even 
an outline of Gordon’s exploits during this 
campaign. At the head of his little 
corps, which the grateful Chinese had 
honored with the swelling title, the 
** Ever-victorious Army,” his name was 
of magic power wherever it was uttered. 
He cut the rebellion in half, recovered great 
Provinces and flourishing cities, isolated and 
utterly discouraged the rebel power, and left 
to those bloodthirsty brigands nothirg buta 
few tracts of devastated country. And all 
this he effected, even more than by his heroic 
courage and endurance, by the mere terror of | 
his name. The following decrees making him 
a Mandarin of the highest order expresses the 
gratitude of the Chinese Government: ‘We 
command that Gordon be rewarded with a 
yellow jacket to be worn on his person anda 
peacock’s feather to be carried in his cap; also, 
that there be bestowed upon him four suits of 
the uniform proper to his rank of Ti-Tu, (the 
highest rank in the Chinese Army,) in token 
of our favor and desire to do him honor. Re- 
ppect this.”’ 

Early in 1874 Col. Gordon was appointed by 
the Khédive to the Governorship of the Prov- 
Inces of the equator, The Provinces which he 
undertook to organize and govern were but 
little known. For years they had been in the 
hands of adventurers, who had thought of 
nothing but their own iniquitous gains. Their 
trade was in ivory and slaves. They estab- 
lished factories which they ruled with a rule 
of iron and blood, in utter disregard of the su- 
preme authority at Cairo, Communication 
with these distant Provinces was next to 
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impossible. But of late years, by 
the strength that is given to modern 
Bcience and modern arms, the barrier 
of the desert bas at last broken down. In 1853 


the last Egyptian settlement on the Nile was 
in latitude 13° 45' north. At the present moment 
her fortified posts are found between the Al- 
bert and Victoria Nyanza, a little more than 
2° north of the equator, while her extreme 
eastern Provinces are washed by the waters of 
the Gulf of Aden. But the unhappy natives 
gained little or nothing by the change; for } 
their new masters carried on slave-hunt- 
Ing to far greater extent. The misery 
and ruin caused by this godless trade 
Is beyond all human estimate. We must re- | 
fer the reader not only to Col. Gordon’s own 
letters, but to the description given by his pre- | 
Hecessor, Sir Samuel Baker, in “ Ismailia,” and 
to the accounts of men whose names are cele- 
brated in African exploration—Petherick, 
Speke, Grant, Schweinfurth, and others. Dis- 
tricts larger than our New-England States, 
once inhabited by peaceful primitive races, 
whose simple wants were more than abun- 
dartly supplied by a bountiful nature, have 
been made a howling .wilderness, Hundreds 
of flourishing villages have disappeared, their 
population murdered, starved to death, and 
jed into captivity. The cruelties practiced by 
the Arab slave-hunters baffle all description. 
The population of a captured village, old and 
young, women carrying their infants, were 
tied together in gangs and driven away, The 
weak and sick were left by the roadside. Babies, 
before life was extinct, were torn from their 
mothers’ arms and flung aside, left to scorch- 
Ing sun, to the mercy of wild beasts, and, 
more horrible still, to the voracity of the tropi- 
cal insect world. To the shame of civilized 
Europe be it known that the fire-arms which 
the slave-hunters carry came from English 
and German workshops, and the rum with 
which they craze their victims before attack- 
ing them came from English distilleries. Col. 
Gordon lays the entire responsibility of this 
fearful state of things at the door of officials 
of high position in the Egyptian Government. 
The Governors and Pashas played into the 
hands of the slave-hunters, from whom they 
levied a regular per capita tax. 

Nothing was done for years to check this 
cursed trade. But atlength the Khédive be- 
came moved, not by any feeling of pity for 
the countless sufferers; but by the dread of the 
growth ofarival power. Among the slave- 
hunters, who could be numbered by thousands, 
there was one man who was more cruel, 
more unscrupulous and daring than the 
worst of his kind. This prince of 
ruftians had amassed an amount of wealth and 
power that enabled him to defy the authority 
of the Khédive. He had many thousands of 
armed adventurers and slaves athis command 
and owned fortified stations scattered over a 
vast tract of country. He kept a court of 
princely splendor. His name was Sebebr 
Rahama, Asearly as 1869 the Khédive had 
tried to curb his power. He sent a weli- 
equipped expedition under the command of an 
able officer, one Bellal, into the country occu- 
pied by Sebebr. They soon ce me to blows. Bellal 
and most of his followers were slain. The 
Khédive was infuriated at this outrage of his 
authority, but he was helpless to punish it. 
5 From that time Sebehr became the recognized 
chief of the slave-dealers and the actual ruler 
of the country. In name he was still a subject, 
but in reajity he was an independent monarch. 
In an evil hour for himself he went down to 
Cairo to press some claims against the Gov- 
ernment. He took $500,000 with him to bribe 
the Pashas. He was staying in Cairo, when 
Col. Gordon returned froma brief holiday to 
his Provinces with enlarged powers and the 
rank of Governor-General of the Soudan. Too 
late Sebehr became aware that he was closely 
watched in Cairo, that he was not allowed to 
leave the city—was in fact a prisoner of state, 
During his absence his son Suleiman filled his 
place, and hearing of his father’s detention 


broke out into a formidable revolt. Gordon 
had never bad achance to meet face to face 


with old Sebebr during the first three years of 
kis Governorship, and he regrets that when 
the revolt broke out ho had only the whelp to 
fieal with instead of the old beast of prey. 
We must refer tho reader for a most graphic 
sketch of the outbreak and suppression of the 
rebellion to an abstract from dispatches of 
Gordon’s Italian lieutenant, Gessi, who did 
‘ some wonderful work in tho crushing of the 
revolt, 
As for Gordon’s own work during his six 
years’ residence in the fetid. pestiferous 


swamps of equatorial Africa, it is told in sol- 
dier-like, modest manner in his letters, which 
form the greater part ofthe volume. From 
the very first he had to strugzle against diffi- 
culties and worries which would have over- 
come any ordinary mortal. Hated and dis- 
trusted by everybody in the Khédive’s sur- 
roundings, he had to attend personally to the 
minutest details of the outfit of his expedition. 
“I think the Khédive likes me,’ he writes, 
“* but nobody else does, and I don’t like them— 
I mean the swells on whose corns 1 am tread- 
ing in all manner of ways.’’ After endless 
delays he starts at last from Suez on Feb, 21, 


1874, and reaches Khartoum on March 13. 


And here tie hardships of the expedition be- 
gin in good earnest. Before reaching Khar- 
toum we find him taking off his clothes and 
jumping into the Nile to drag the boat up the 
river in spite of the crocodiles, ‘‘ which never 
touch you when moving.” One of the great 
obstacles in Nile navigation is the ‘‘Sudd,” of 
which Gordon gives an interesting description. 
Below Gondokoro the Nile spreads out into 
lakes; on the edge of these lakes an aquatic 
plant flourishes, with roots extending some five 
or six feet under the water. The natives burn 
the top parts whendry. The ashes form mold, 
and fresh grasses grow, until it becomes like 
terra firma. When theriver rises these masses 
float down until they come to a curve, where 
they stop. Moreand more of these floating islands 
dritt down, and at last the river is blocked up. 
Though the water flows under them, no com- 
munication can take place, for they bridge the 
river for miles, ‘‘ Last yearthe Governor went 
up, and with three companies and two steam- 
ers he cut away large blocks of the vegetation. 
At last one night the water burst the remain- 
ing part and swept down on the vessels, 
dragged the steamers down some four miles, 
and cleared the passage. The Governor says 
the scene was terrible. The hippopota- 
muses were carried down screaming and 
snorting, crocodiles were whirled round and 
round, and the river was covered with dead 
and dying hippopotamuses, crocodiles, and 
fish that had been crushed by the mass. One 
hippopotamus was carried against the bow of 
the steamer and killed; one crocodile, 35 feet 
long, was also killed.”?” However, this tre- 
mendous break was a piece of great good for- 
tune for Col, Gordon, While it took formerly 
from 18 months to two years to goto Gondokoro, 
the new Governor was ablein this steamer to 
reach itin 21 days. Col. Gordon’s description 
of his trip up the river is exceedingly bright 
and interesting. ‘The hippopotamuses are his 
great friends; whenever he comes across these 
ungainly monsters he delights in dwelling 
upon describing them. One moonlight night 
he saw them ‘‘ walking about like huge black 
islands in the shallow water, very fat and 
smooth looking.’’ On anather occasion he inter- 
rupts a letter to his brother, because he hears a 
hippopotamus snorting, and he rushes on deck 
to havea look atit. At the entrance of the 
Saubat the chief of the Dinka tribe paid hima 
visit on board the steamer, with four of his 
officer ‘*The chief was in full dress—a neck- 
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lace. He came up to me, took up each hand 
and gavea good soft lick to the backs of them; 
then he held my face, and made the 
motion of spitting in it.” Col. Gordon 


escaped with the fright. Mr. John Petherick, 
who traveled in the Soudan some 20 years 
ago, met with an adventure of a more distress- 
ing nature. ‘The chief,’’ ‘writes Petherick, 
‘*yrasping my right hand and turning up the 
palm, quietly spat into it, then looking into 
my face he deliberately repeated the process, 
Staggered at the man’s audacity, my first im- 
pulse was to knock him down, but his features 
expressing kindness only I vented my rage by 
returning the compliment with all possible in- 
terest. His delight seemed excessive, and, re- 
suming his seat, He expressed to his compan- 
ions his conviction that I must be a great 
ehief,”’ 

Finally Gondokoro was reached, which was 
to be the seat of the Government of the equa- 
torial Provinces. Weare apt to forget with 
what distances we have to deal in these re- 
mote lands. Cairo is not further from St. 
Petersburg than from these -southern bor- 
ders of the Khédive’s domains. In Gon- 
dokoro, a wretched hole, consisting of 
a tew huts and garrisoned by a few hun- 
dred more or less regular soldiers, Gordon's 
real labors began. To give an adequate idea 
of the work performed by him during his six 
years’ residence could only be done by mak- 
ing extracts from the volume which would 
tempt us to copy it almost entirely. We must 
refer the reader to these letters which, in 
their admirable simplicity tell his exploits 
more eloquently than any narrative could 
do. He solved several important geograph- 
ical questions in connection with the Up- 
per Nile. He gave a blow to slave trade 
which completely prostrated that accursed 
trattic, while his great presence was there to 
overawe the man-hunters. This he did almost 
entirely alone and unaided. The only one 
among his followers that did good service was 
Romulus Gessi, his Italian lieutenant—‘‘a 
cool, most determined man. Born genius for 
practical ingenuity. -Ought to have been 
bornin 1530 instead of 1880. Same disposition 
as Sir Francis Drake.” The rest of his officers 
he describes as ‘“‘aset of cowardly, Wing, ef- 
feminate brutes,” or ‘‘ pillaging horde of brig- 
ands.’”? He accomplished more; he encour- 
aged commerce; he introduced money among 
savages who hitherto had taken payment 


only in kind; he reformed the ad- 
ministration of the whole Soudan and 
brought order into the finances. He 
saved Egypt from the great: peril of a 


war with Abyssinia. An extract from one of 
Gordon’s letters will give an idea of what sort 
of aman King Johannis of Abyssinia is: 


“The King is rapidly growing mad. He outs off 
the noses of those who take snuff and the lips of 
those whosmoke. He never takes life. He cuts 
off the hands and feet of those who offend him, 
and puts out their eyes by pouring boiling tallow 
into their ears.”’ 

This monster of cruelty and coarse cunning 
had to bend to the iron will and the skill and 
honesty of the Governor of the Soudan. 

Alas, that so much untiring labor, so much 
courage, so much devotion should have been 
in vain! It is impossible to read Col. Gordon's 
letters without a feeling of melancholy. As 
long as he was in the Soudan he overcame all 
obstacles. His almost fabulous courage, his 
never-faijling presence of mind, his faith- 
fulness to his duty, were proof against 
the prayers and curses, the flatterv 
and threats of the blood-thirsty brutes whom 
he was sent to exterminate. But no sooner 
was the charm of bis presence removed than 
the old chaos began again. One Raouf Pasha, 
one of Gordon’s subordinates, whom he was 
obliged to discharge for corruption and con- 
nivance with the slave-hunters, now rules in 
his place, and cruelty, bloodshed, and corrup- 
tion reign again supreme, 

There is something in the style of Gordon’s 
letters which will frequently remind the 
reader of Carlyle. Gordon would admirably 
fili a chapter in ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.” 
He is cut after the very pattern of Carlyle’s 
heroes. The heart of the old Chelsea sage 
would have warmed again with delight at 
such a sentence. ‘‘ Find me the man,’’ he 
writes, in reply to his friends’ request to let 
them send him some Englishman to assist him, 
‘* tind me the man who utterly despisesmoney, 
name, honor, glory—one who never wishes 
to see home again; one who _ looks 
upon God as the source of good and controller 
of evil; who has a healthy body and a strong 
spirit, and one who looks upon death as a re- 
lease from misery; and if you cannot find 
him then leave me alone. Tocarry myself is 
enough, J want no other baggage.” Such 
words may sound like fine phrases comin 
from a fashionable preacher in a cumcnal 
and carpeted pulpit, but they have 
a different ring coming from a man 
who has proved ona hundred occasions that 
he can act up to his professions. Here is 
another extract with the true Carlyle timbre 
in it: ‘* | took a poor old bag-o’-bones into my 
camp a month ago, and have been feeding her 
up; but yesterday she was quietly taken off, 
and now knows all things. What a change 
from her misery! I suppose she filled 
her place in life as well as Queen Eliza- 
beth.” * * * On another occasion he car- 
ries another old woman, ‘‘a wisp of bones” 
this time, out of the pouring rain and blowing 
wind into his hut and nurses her with the ten- 
derness and care of a mother, This poor old 
woman, whom he gives the expressive name 
of “The Rag,’’ appears in several letters until 
she departs too, Again he finds a young 
mother not 16 years old with her baby lying 
half dead in a pool of mud, He carries them 
into his tent. He pours some brandy into the 
poor girl’s throat and washes the mud out of 


her sightless eyes. But she dies, “ floating 
down the tide to her haven of rest. * * * I 


dare say you will see—in fact, I feel sure you 
will see—our black sister some day, and sho 
will tell you about it, and how Infinite Wis- 
dom directed it all.” The next day he writes 
in great joy that ‘‘ The Rag”’ is still alive, and 
the baby has drunk a gourd of milk “ likea 
man, and is in, I suppose, for the pilgrimage 
of life.’’ 

Col. Gordon’s strong religious feeling mani- 
fests itself on every page of his book. His 


language would sound like cant in the mouth 
of any other man, but no one will feel inclined 


to doubt the sincerity of this Christian soldier. 


His musings on things eternal in the solitudes 
of the nights in the desert and in the pestifer- 
ous jungle have nothing of the maudlin senti- 


mentality with which Rousseau rants in sight 
of the Alps. Strong and healthful in body 
and mind. brave and simple-minded, this (man 
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reminds us of one of King Arthur’s champions, 
one of Ariosto’s or Spenser’s knights, to whom 
“ The charge of Justice given was in trust, 
That they might execute her judgment wise, 
And with their might beat down licentious lust.” 
ee — 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 
Seis ae 
—The Portfolio for July. Dy Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton. London: Seeley Jackson. 
New-York: J. W. Bouton.—The editor paysa 
compliment to American art by reproducing, 
in an etching by E. K. Thomas, one of Mr. W. 
H. Hilliard’s marine scenes. A Dutch fishing 
boat rolls heavily in the surf. The criticism 


in the print as conveyed in the text is just. 
The spars of the craft are apparently tov 
clumsy, but the me ogre the picture gives of 
cloudy, gusty weather is excellent; The most 
notable sohlon in the number is a fine view of 
Lancaster by David Law. The stormy effect 
in the distance, with glimpses of light in the 
foreground, show the cleverness of the artist. 
A third paper appears in the present number 
on Italian embroideries, which contains a cap- 
ital chromo-lithograph of silk work on a linen 
canvas. The representation of this work is so 
admirably perfect as almost to deceive the 
eye. As a subject to copy, our Society of Dec- 
orative Art might study this specimen of em- 
broidery with advantage. 


—L’'Art d@ la Mode. Monthly Review of 
Fashions. Paris, New-York: J. W. Bouton.— 
“Grande polonaise en surah bleu pate, nouée 
sur le devant, gilet en pointe en satin mer- 
veilleux rose a oiseaux de paradis brodés.” 
This is one of the descriptions of a dainty 
dress. When, by some new process, news- 
papers may at once reproduce prints of fash- 
ion in their proper colors, then perhaps will 
criticisms on the plates published in this ex- 
ceedingly swell review devoted to the costume 
of to-day be understood. One may not expect 
much in the text of a publication of this 


character, which is as light as chaff. For in- 
stance, in a chapter called ‘‘L’Art d’Etre 
Belle,” it becomes quite evident that there is 
no magical fountain which imparts a 
Rachel is supposed to have given to the world 
her secret of how to become beautiful. All 
that this distinguished actress did was to wish 
herself beautiful. Her teeth were irregular. 
She wanted them straight, and, without ap- 
plying to a dentist, they became even, like 
grainsof corn onacob. By this simple means 
a muddy complexion became clear. Hachel 
was, in fact, a very extraordinary woman, 
and must have possessed great power of will. 
But we are afraid thatit is only within the 
power of women to be beautiful by the simple 
wish to be so. Anyhow, it {s good to have 
faith. It is M. Arsene Houssaye who writes 
all this trash. The fashion-plates are, how- 
ever, very clever and well drawn. Looking 
at them, one is inclined to think there is a posi- 
tive return to the cut of feminine clothes in 
vogue during the close of the last century and 
the beginning of this, 

—The Amerwan Art Review for July. 
New-York and Boston: Estes & Lauriat.— 
Mr. I’. Juengling’s wood-engraving of Walter 
Shirlaw’s ‘‘Very Old’ is a piece of work 
which must call for expansiveness, even on 
the part of the most indifferent critic. If for 
our smaller and more dainty work in wood- 
cutting we have been credited abroad with 
marvelous progress, the possibility of our pro- 
ducing larger and stronger wood-cuts has been 
doubted. Here is an engraving, then, of Mr. 
Juengling’s which not only for powerful 
effect, and at the same time delicacy, goes 
far to prove that our artists, having at 
their fingers’ ends the secret of the concetti 
part of their business, can also produce the 
larger prints with the same peculiar excel- 
lence. It is just that combination of dain- 
tiness in execution with precision and a 
tempered boldness which characterizes this 
peculiar print. It does reproduce the effects 
of the painter, and is subordinate to that 


artistic sentiment which guided the brush. It 
is not the wood-engraver’s personality which 
becomes obtrusive, but the yielding up of him- 
self toa perfect interpretation of the painter, 
Just in this special way lies the great truth- 
fulness of the etcher, and the pleasure de- 
rived from his work. Only quite lately 
was there even the possibility accorded 
that a wood-engraver might reproduce the 
painter, and in this engraving of Mr. Jueng- 
ling’s we see the close realization of it. Very 
meritorious too is a wood-engraving of G, 
Kruell’s which gives Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s 
portrait, Mr. Bartlett’s sketch of Walter 
Shirlaw, in which are incorporated numerous 
studies taken from this artist’s studies, is a 
most appreciative one. So far all these 
sketches of our leading painters’ have been 
moderate in toneand not given to absurd eulo- 
giums. They must furnish for the future 
that material from which the history of 
American art is to be derived. Illustrative 
of our own school of etchers, the two plates of 
Edmund Henry Garrett and Thomas Moran 
ere given. Of the two, Mr. Moran’s ‘‘ Morn- 
ing” is the more artistic in conception, and 
handled with a free needle. As Mr. Koehler 
has it, ‘‘there is the vast expanse which 
spreads away in the distance and gives to these 
few inches of paper the semblance of infinity.” 
The whole work is admirable for its truthful- 
ness, and though minute in certain parts, 
nothing is lostfrom want of accuracy. On 
Saskia Van Ulenburgh, who as great Rem- 
brandt’s wife, occupied the same place as Agnes 
did to Direr, the editor writes an excellent ar- 
ticle, which is illustrated by an etching of 
Unger, of marked merit. As to the printing 
of the etchings in the American Art Keview, 
they are due to J. H. Daniels, and are quite 
equal to those of Salomon. The other pictures 
are ‘The Museum,” a phototy ptic fac-simile of 
a pen and ink drawing by F. L. Kirkpatrick 
and an ideal landscape drawn by E. H. 
Garrett from a water-color of M. G. Wheelock. 
We again must write in terms of the highest 
praise of this art review, because, as its title 
designates, it is American and is doing its best 
to place before our own people the work of our 
own artists. 
ee 
AN IOWA MASTODON’S REMAINS. 
From the Dubugue (Iowa) Times, July 27. 

The bones of what is known as a behemeth 
were found on the farm of Jerry Hopping, in 
Washington County, Iowa, a few days ago. Mr. 
Hopping’s boys were bathing in » small creek on 
their father’s farm when they rasped their knees 
over something they supposed was the ragged edge 
of anold stump. They threw the chunk out upon 
the bank, and, upon striking ita few blows witha 
hatchet, found it was bone and not wood. It is 
said to be the shoulder-bone of a behemoth. The 
piece was 2 feet long and the joint 13 inches wide 
by 6inches thick. When Jerry detected its true 


character he began explorations. He got out sey- 
era! ribs 5to 6 feet long, 344inches wide, and 144 





inches thick; two molar teeth, the largest 
weighing 264 pounds, 18}4 Inches long on 
the grinding surface, 434 inches wide 


and 9 inches deep, with portions of the socket or 
jaw attached; several joints of vertebra in the 
neck 17 inches long, 9 wide, and 4 thick; an axis 
joint, 644 by 744 inches; parts of the horn or tusk 
8 to 10 inches in diameter and 6 feet 2inches long, 
end very brittle, the inner substance crumbling 
like lime. ‘The lower part underground was 
smooth asa cow’s horn, and tapered inthe same 
way. It was broken off, and was 23 inches around 
at the base, He has the thigh bone, 3 feet long and 
18 inches thick. From the order in which the bones 
were found Hopping says ths animal must have 
mired down end died with head up stream. He has 
traced the relics fur a distance of 15 to 20 feet, ap- 
parently lying as they fell apart, the horn being 
under a spur of a bank 10 feet high, which he 
shaved down; the neck bones were under the 
roots of an elm of good size that was undermined 
by the late freshets; the shonider-blade was in wa- 
terabout 2 feet deep. 
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PROF. HUXLEY’S SALARI£S AGAIN. 
Letter to the London Standard. 

Before ‘‘ Enquirer’’ made such an unjust at- 
tack upon an eminent man in the Standard to-day 
he might have taken the trouble to ascertain 
whether there was any foundation for the gossip- 
ing statement upon which he bases his grave ac- 


cusations. That otners may have thought that 
Prof. Huxley would prove an acquisition to the 
Oxford Professoriate is natural enough, but it hap- 
pens to be within my certain knowledge that, so 


far from thinking of it himself, he was at the very 


time that the statement appeared in the pa- 
pers using his influence with members of 
the university in favor of another _possi- 
ble candidate for the Linacre Chair. Whether 
** Enquirer’s’ statement with regard to Prof. 
Huxley’s present emoluments from various 
sources are true or not I do not care to ask, though 
1 fear the case is not so good for him as ‘* Enquirer’’ 
takes out. At the best they are very small, as 
compared even with the official salaries of the suc- 
cessful in other lines of life. It is, indeed, discour- 
aging for the prospects of seience in this country, 
if, when aman of first-rate ability, who has de- 
voted his life to its pursuit, is at last rewarded 
with an income, probably not one-fourth of what 
he might have earned if he had thrown equal pow- 


ers and equal.industry into any other proiession or 


tion and misrepresentation of the envious 
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business, he should be thus exposed to the detrac-. 
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ELECTION OF AN IMMORTAL AND 
SOME PIKCES OF SCANDAL. 

CANDIDATES FOR LITTRE’S8 VACANT CHAIR— 
SPECULATIONS ON THE RESUL'T—WOMEN 
IN THE CANVASS—UNFORTUNATE MAR- 
RIAGES. 

Paris, July 18.—A great institution is the 
Académie Francaise, and never is it appreci- 
ated more than when, as now, it comes to the 
help of society in search of amusement. The 
theatres have mostly shut up for the season; 
their coulisses, like the famous grove of Mille- 
voye, have “lost their mystery,” the green- 
room and the stage are abandoned to dust, 
silence, and spiders, and, just in the nick of 
time, another establishment announces that it 
is busily preparing for a public performance. 
Competition is brisk in the temple of learning 
for the fauteuil vacated by the late M. Littré, 
whose widow’s first act was to destroy 
every manuscript containing any of those 
atheistical doctrines which, if he professed 
them ardently during his long career, he ab- 
jured upon his death-bed, andno moment could 
be more appropriate than the present for a 
visit to the august edifice where omnipotent 
fashion collects so much elegance and beauty 
as she gets together at the Circus or at the Na- 
tional Academy of Music. Any pretext is 
good, we know, to exhibit smart toilets, but 
there is more than this reason for the interest 
awakened in the proceedings of the Institute, 
where politics engross as much attention as do 
improvementsinthedictionary, Coteries and 
Salons choose its precincts as their battle-field, 
and no one not behind the scenés can imagine the 
amount of correspondence exchanged, the 
number of intrigues woven to insure the suc- 
cess or compass the defeat of certain candi- 
dates. Two or three times every year the 
floor of the Academy becomes a species of 
race-course, where partiality and prejudice 
are as passionate as they ever are at Long- 
champs or Chantilly. Of course, .there are 
no professional book-makers on the ground; 
the well-known men are not permitted to put 
up their lists under the cupola of the Insti- 
tute, ‘‘with the prices marked in fair round 
figures,’’ but for all that, money is lost and 
won on the result. M. Caro must have been 
““a hot ’un’” on the day of his election, and it 
may be that M. Pailleron only ‘ savaged’’ 
him so spitefully as Bellac in the ‘‘ Monde 
ou lon s’Ennuie,” because he had laid too 
heavily against the fashionable Professor. 

Ihave little reverence for the ‘‘ Immortal 
Forty,’’ that mutual admiration society of 
which the chief mission seems to be a chorus 
of thanksgiving to God that its members “are 
not as other men are.” But, not craving after 
moral lapidation, I rarely venture to air my 
real sentiments coneerning the value of those 
who occasionally help the instruction of Gaul 
with such definitions as: ‘‘The shrimp, a 
little red fish which walks backward.” 
On the contrary, I admit their infallibility 


and impeccability, and I state frankly that, 
for some people, the electoral campaign for an 
empty fauteuil is more thrillingly exciting 
than the début of a new tenor to melo- 


maniacs, or the meeting of Bend Or and Iro- | 


quois, Foxhall, and Robert the Devil in the 
Goodwood Cup to sportsmen. ‘Some peo- 
ple,’’ however, are not numerous; still less do 
they belong to the literary world; they consti- 
tute a world of themselves which may be 
termed the Academic world, and is a salma- 
gundi of ‘‘pompious” aristocrats, pedantic 
universitarians, and cross-grained sitting-on- 
the-fence politicians, with a sprinkling of 
men of real genius, who shine all the 
more brilliantly that their number is 
very limited. But men of genius are only ad- 
mitted, as it were, on tolerance, out of conces- 
sion to public opinion, which cannot always 
be ignored. To outsiders not affiliated with 
the sacred band these distinguished ind!vidu- 
alities are the true illustrations of. the Acad- 
emy, the others being merely immortal by a 
sort of reflected immortality, but not so for 
the Academic world, for which they are mere 
specks on the sun’s surface, inevitable, it may 
be, but, nevertheless, deplorable. M. de 
Broglie defines the Academic world’s senti- 
ments precisely in his explanation of the 
political divisions of the establishment to a 
newly elected member. He enumerated the 
Bonapartist clique, and the Orleanist clan, and 
the Legitimist coterie, the Centres, Right and 
Left, the Sub-centres, and all the other delicate 
shades of opinion invented by these subtle hair- 
splitters of thought, adding: ‘‘All of them 
are well-meaning, worthy gentlemen.” ** But,”’ 
observed his colleague, ‘‘pardon me if I ask 
how you class Victor Hugo, and Lamartine 
and Alfred de Musset, and—?”’ ‘‘Oh!’ inter- 
rupted the noble Duke. ‘‘I don’t take that lot 
into account at all, C’est la Bohéme !” 

Now, amajority of the illustrious obscure 
who help to constitute the zero of the ‘‘Im- 
mortal Forty’’ thinks, like the Minister of the 
16th of May, and yet human respect obliges a 
choice now and then out of that despised Bo- 
hemia, and such is the situation at present. 
The Academy feels that it must ‘‘encana:l- 
lize itself with a poet”—I beg pardon for the 
coinage of the word, but I quote textually, 
and the English language has nothing equiva- 
lent—and Messrs. Henri de Bornier, Manuel, 
Coppée, and Sally-Prudhomme are said to be 
the group from which the happy man may be 
selected. If there had been time enough for a‘ 
strong canvass I should back M. Wad- 
dington at the shortest of odds; he has every- 
thing in his favor; he is the most per- 
fect of niullities, and has won great 
kudos by tackling so boldly that bugbear of 
the ‘‘ Immortals,”” Leon Gambetta, in his re- 
port against the Serutin de Liste bill. But it is 
too late to propose him now, and Numismaticus 
must bide a wee, until some other incumbent 
be gathered to his fathers, when he ought to 
have a great chance, unless, meanwhile, the 
Duke can Jules Simon shall have discarded 
their present tool for another more serviceable. 
So leaving the grandson of the Manchester 
operative to indulge in the pleasures of hope, 
I shall examine the ‘‘form”’ of the four favor- 
ites in that race where M. Pingard acts as 
starter. Perhaps you never heard of M. 
Pingard? No more did 1, and yet Pingard is 
none the less an ‘** Immortal;’’ which gives a 
fair notion of what immortality is among 
Academicians. 

First, alphabetically, comes Henri de Bor- 
nier, who was only beaten by about a length 
when last pulled out for the same event, and 
greatly to my surprise, too, as he is a Vicomte, 
is well connected, and is not of a subversive 
genius. But he has two things against him— 
he adores poetry and admires Victor Hugo, 
both terribly bad notes for a candidate. True, 
his affection for the muse is sometimes unre- 
quited, which is somewhat of a palliative, but 
is not altogether sufficient, as she has not al- 
ways been acoy mistress. ‘‘ La Fille de Roland” 
contains passages full of good intentions, where 
the elevation of the idea atones for the 
commonplaceness of the form, and those who 
have read the manuscript of “!Apdétre” tell 
of fragments of surpassing beauty, The 
Academy will not readily overlook such dere- 
lictions as those nor forgive his intimacy with 
the author of ‘‘Ruy Blas” and *‘ Hernani,”’ 
nor yet his own success with ‘‘ Les Noces 
d’ Attila.” Still, he has hosts of friends who, 
in their sympathy with the quiet, modest, un- 
obtrusive gentleman, may forget that he has 
ever tried seriously to scale the heights of 
Parnassus, and remember that he is not a 
sublime poet, that, at the most he can say, 
like the Persian Hafiz: ‘‘I am not the rose, 
but [have breathed her perfume and retain 
her fragrance.” 

Certainly, M. de Bornier would do honor to 
the Academy, but [ prefer the chances of M. 
Manuel, who has the good luck to be backed 
by Jules Simon, and to have never written 
anything except the most namby-pamby 
rhymes. His political leanings, too, awake 
no party rancors. Heis enough .of a Repub- 
lican to escape the suspicion of being reac- 
tionary ; his Republicanism is not so accentu- 


ated as to alarm the monarchists, Besides, he 


is an universitarian, which pleases the pedan- 
try of the Professor-Academicians; he cannot 
be reproached with incongruous lyriam, for 
he has never attempted lyrics, and he so 
bridles his Pegassus as to _make its gait 
just suit the bourgeoisie, His ‘* Poémes Popu- 
aires” and his * Ouvriers” have enough sen- 
timentality about them to sound nicely to the 
ear when declaimed by the actor Coquelin, 
and they are emollient as a decoction of marsh- 
mallow or fiax-seed when read. M. Manuel 
has manceuvred shrewdly. He has never 
caused a moment’s envy to any one, and is 


precisely of the right height to pass through 
the portals of mediocrity without stooping. 1 
shall back M, Manuel, if he comes fit and well 


bly 31, 1881.~--Gripls Speet, § 























































to the post, as his election will secure to the | 
Academy exactly wkat it aims to obtain—the | 
addition of another shadow. : 
M. Francis Coppée bases his great expecta- 
tions on his own recent confession in the Salle 
des Capucines’ lecture-room, that ‘he is de- 
ficient in lyrism.” Alas for M. F. C,! He 
has written other things than ‘‘Mme. de 
Maintenon;” he has written—that was before 
he had learned worldly wisdom—‘ Le Pas- 
sant,” and the passionate strophes of ‘* Olli- 
vier,” and those charmingly melancholic 
** Elégies,” and people will not believe that 


he was in his true characte? as the 
author of the ‘Little Green Grocer of 
Montrouge.” He is a real poet, and I 


should be astonished if the fold were 
opened to receive him, although he is so well 
bred, so courteous in manner, so delicately 
skeptical in politics, goes into such good so- 
ciety, keeps so studiously in the back-ground 
his lyrism, that he cannot be consiaered as en- 
tirely out of the hunt. The Academy gener- 
ally ‘‘ mistakes bladders for lanterns,” as the 
French proverb puts it, but it might; by acci- 
dent, err in the other way, and mistake a lan- 
tern for a bladder, and if it does, so much the 
Letter for the Academy. 

Sully-Prudhomme, too, is a good deal of a 
poet, and, moreover, has done nothing to curry 
favor with the dowagers, which makes him an 
uncertain horse, and one not to be recom- 
mended. He is by nature refined, modest, 
delicately sentimental; in short, one of those 
tearfully tender souls whose accents always 
touch other congenial souls. Scarcely a board- 
ing-school miss in France has net learned by 
heart his ‘‘ Vase Brisée,” while, on the other 
hand, there are men who set a very high value 
upon his haughty, misanthropical philosophy. 


I do not, but confess that his capital 
poem, “La Justice,’ seemed to me 
peerlessly soporific. 1 should add that 


this quality is, perhaps, the author’s strong- 
est recommendation to Academical suffrage, 
and that he may have been soporific without 
malice prepense. Physically, the bard of 
‘* Les Solitudes’’ is a ‘‘ distinguished looking 
man,”’ which means that he has a good tailor, 
wears gloves and irreproachable linen, has a 
mild face anda valetudinarian body. He is in 
feeble health, and, if he gets in, this will bea 
point in common with a great many of his col- 
leagues which may militate.for their support, 
but is not, to my mind, a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for one who, inthe matter of talent, is 
kead and shoulders above the majority ot 
those intellectual invalides. 

Among the above-named four lies, I believe, 
the race forthe poet’s chair; if it could be a 
truly run one there is a dark horse which 
might squander the field, as Iroquois would a 
lot of selling platers. With a fair start, and 
if not overweighted by Academical prejudices 
against genius, Theodore de Banville ought to 
come in alone. But the man who wrote the 
‘**Odes Funambulesques’ and the ‘* Carya- 
tides,” the man who is the Clement Marot 
and the Ronsard of the nineteenth century, 
will hardly care to present himself before that 
Areopagus, knowing that its cry will be ‘* Not 
this one but Barabbas !’”? even were Barabbas 
the obscurest of penny-a-liners, No! Theo- 
dore de Banville has no earthly show, and I 
stick to my original selections, about ‘which 
the currentjodds are: Even money the Vicomte 
de Bornier ; five to four against Manuel; four 
to one against each of the other two, which I 
advise intending sneculators to take coupled, 
although Sully-Prudhomme seems to be the 
safest individual investment. 

The electoral struggle has already begun 
and promises to be lively, yet not nearly as 
much so as if it had been held before the song 
of the grasshopper became such a_ burden, 
Juliette Lamber has returned from Les Bruy- 
éres to take the stump for M. de Bornier, and 
Mesdames d@’ Aubernon and de Neuville pipe-lay 
industriously for M. Coppée, who is pat- 
ronized by M. Alexandre Dumas, the trio 
still smarting from the failure of the 
‘* Princesse de Bagdad” and the caricature of 
their agape, by Pailluon, in his great picture 
of literary drawing-rooms, but the Chimays, 
the Sagans, the Gallifets, the Metternichs, e 
tutti quante, have fled to the sea-side, or their 
chateaus, to escape the heat and to shirk sub- 
neenas, not caring to give evidence in court 
about some of those awful developments of 
skeletons which are sapping the social status 
of the salt of the earth. 

Horrible is it to think, worse still to be 
obliged to tell, how the D, family could have 
been so careless as not to ascertain beyond all 
doubt that M. H., to whom they gave their 
lovely daughter and a miilion of francs 
dowry, was the person he represented him- 
self to be. The self-styled civil engineer at- 
tached to one of the great financial adminis- 
trations of Southern France now turns out to 
be nothing but a ticket-of-leave man, whose 
name even was not that under which 
he was married. The fraud was detected 
too late to be of much good, for, if the poor 
girl gets her freedom and the marriage be an- 
nulled, the money is gone, as the adventurer 
departed in time to escape arrest, and, to 
crown his villainy, took away with him an- 
other maiden of the noble Faubourg. Anglo- 
Saxon snobbishness used to be the butt of Gal- 
lic satire, for its readiness to jump into mat- 
rimony without any examination of the posi- 
tion or antecedents of titled swindlers, but the 
French are fast drifting in the same direction. 
Not a week passes without. some instance 
where a girl’s future is compromised by the 
credulity of ber parents, who accept as gospel 
truths recommendations given by professional 
match-makers to their cilents as certificates 
of honesty and capacity are given by over-in- 
dulgent employers to discharged servants. 
Even with authentic testimonials the bargain 
sometimes turns out to bea bad one. There is 
the case of the Duchess de Chaulnes, née Prin- 
cess Galitzin, and the case of the Haritoffs, 
one of whose daughters married a son 
of Marshal Magnan, and has been sorry for it 
ever since. That was bad enough, said Mrs. 
Grundy, who also hinted that the union of 
Mile. Haritoff’s brother with a dark-skinned 
damsel from Peru might, one of these days, 
give food for scandal-mongers. But what 
were those in comparison with the revelations 
made during the divorce suit prought against 
the other brother by his wife, whose father, 
M. Reyntjens, is a most respected member 
of the Belgian Senate? Mrs. Grundy has no 
right to be outspoken about those first two 
householders, but the proceedings at Brussels 
showed up very unfavorably the defendant, 
who was for vears a brilliant ornament of the 
monde ou Von s'amuse. If I could give the 
whole trial it would be edifving. So would some 
of M. H.’s correspondence$be, as read in court, 
and the upshot was that he seems to be a 
shocking person who gave his wife 800,000f. 
worth of diamonds, and then, the plaintiff’s 
lawyer says, took them away to be disposed 
of elsewhere, and notably to a young woman, 
Isabelle Drouart by name, and by profession a 
**Lady of the Lake.” Haritoff borrowed 
from everybody, even from the procuress of 
the Rue Drouot, the seizure of whose corre- 
spondence is thought to be connected with the 
suicide of Gen. Ney. Haritoff’s pet 
name was Poulot; the object of the loan 
was to purchase the favors of ‘“‘a stupid girl 
who would not take him on credit.’”? Natural- 
lv Mme. Haritoff is released from this domes- 
tic incubus and perhaps society might not 
have thought twice about the whole affair, if 
it had not come out that the Prince of Wales 
had paid hiv debts, whereupon society asked 
how it happens that Albert Edward should 
have such a fancy for bad acquaintances?” 
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LEFROY IN LUCK. 
London Dispatch tothe Liverpool Post. 
Lefroy’s relatives are not in a position to 
raise the large sum of money that is required for 
his defense. The case is not one which any coun- 
sel is likely to take up for love, nor one for which 
a generous public would feel inclined to provide 


money. In these circumstances the family are 
scraping guineas together where they can, and 
have found a contribution in, an unexpected 
quarter. Some weeks ago Lefroy, in_ his 
eager restlessness and anxiety to _ obtain 
some basis. of fact for his habitual 
assumption of literary engagements, wrote 
a leading article and sent it to the Weekly Dispatch. 
The manuscript was placed on one side till, the 
author having saddenly become famous, it was 
printed in the ispatch witha prominent announce- 
ment of its authorship. Lefroy’s representatives 
think it ought to be paid for, and have made ap- 
plication fora check. Lefrov little thought when 





he was penning this tremendous denunciation of 
Toryism that the payment for the article would go 
to swell the fund raised for his defense on a charge 
of willful murder. 
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MANY-LHAFED CLOVER OF OREGON. 
From the Portland Oregonian, July 19. 

A gentleman residing at St. John sends this 
office four small bunches of clover leaves which 
are quitea botanical curiesity. He says: “ At the 
request of Mrs, L. C..Severance, 1 send the in- 


closed specimens of four, five, six, and seven 
leaved clover, which are quite a botannical curi- 
osity. They were all plucked from a small sod not 
a foot square.” One bunch contains 16 stalks, 
each with four leaves of clover; a second eight 
stalks, with yive leaves; athird eight stalks, with 
six leaves, and a fourth six, with seven leaves. 


ee 
GOV. SMITH’S CALL ON THE MILITIA. 
From the Janeaville, ( Wis.) Gazette, July 27. 
There are some who seem like finding fault 
with Gov. Smith for calling out eight or nine com. 
panies of the Wisconsin National Guard to protect 


the mills at Eau Claire. Bat Gov. Smith did what 
wisdom and justice. on the spur of the moment. 





Aenean emenenonemecsnte areanameeaiaee saa 
would have dictated should have been done. 
There were 700 or 800 reckless strikers, many of 
them armed, threatening to use force in stopping 
the operations of the mills. The citizens of Eau 
Claire were powerless to suppress this dem- 
onstration of lawlessness. The mills were 
in danger from the mob-like strikers. The citizens 
were in great fear of a general riot, and, acting 
upon this well-grounded fear, called on Gov. Smith 
to make a practical use of the State Militia by or- 
dering several companies to Eau Claire imme- 
diately. To have turned a deaf ear to this appeal 
for aid would have been almost a crime on the part 
of the Governor. But he responded promptly, and 
the citizens of Eau Claire testify that the prompt- 
ness of the Governor in calling out the Militia and 
the early presence of the companies prevented a 


general riot. 
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A BOLD LIBEL SUIT. 





THE END OF MISS WILBERFORCE’S CASE AND 


HER ILL-LUCK. 
From tre Edinburgh Scotsman, July 12. 

A remarkable action for libel, which has 
been before Mr. Justice Field and a special jury in 
the London Court of Queen’s Bench, came yester- 
day to a conclusion, which was the only one possi- 
ble on the evidence, that conclusion being alto- 
gether in favor of the defendant.. The action was 
brought by the plaintiff, who styled herself Mabel 


Wilberforce, against Capt. Francis Lamb Philp, for 
a series of alleged slanders and libels imputing to 
the plaintiff in substance that she had attempted to 
poison the defendant’s father. According to the 
plaintiff's evidence, she was the daughter of a 
United States surgeon of San Francisco. and was 
now between 30 and 40 yearsof age. Her father 


and mother are now both dead. She was 
put to school at Paris during the siege, 
after which she went to reside with. her 


father at Indianapolis, United States. There she 
became President of a Red Cross Society for suc- 
coring the sick and wounded in the Russo-Turkish 
war, She was dispatched to Bulgaria, was present 
at the siege of Plevna, crossed the Balkans, and 
lost by death her aunt and cousin, who accompa- 
nied her. Returning in bad health to London, she 
set about the formation of a society for “ protect- 
ing poor children in Bulgaria,”’ for which she said 
she received £71, and contributed £500 of her own. 
Going to Paris, she became acquainted with Dr. 
Philp, a gentleman 78 years of age, who had lost all 
the members of his family except the defendant, 
hisson. Dr. Philp became attached to the plain- 
tiff, and in 1878 adopted her as his daughter, 
and for a time she was affectionately treat- 
ed by the defendant and his wife. The 
plaintiff traveled with Dr. Philp on the Continent, 
going, among other places, to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where the vlaintiff received an offer of marriage 
from and became engaged to Mr. Dubois, the 
Ameriean Consul, but she broke off the engagement 
out of regard ‘for the oldman. Afteratime Miss 
Witberforce and Dr. Philp returned to England and 
took up residence at Brighton. There the latter 
became very ill, having frequent spasme and at- 
tacks of vomiting. The defendant became sus- 
piciols and accused the plaintiff of giving his 
father some poisonous substanee. He also set the 
Charity Organization Society on her track, and 
they stated that she was “ pigeon-holed” in their 
archives as a ‘‘ swindler.” He also (still according 
to the plaintiff's narrative) set detectives on her 
track. She, however, convinced Dr. Philp of her 
innocence, but ultimately the son again prevailed, 
and she had been turned out of the houss, although 
she locked herself upin her bedroom for three 
days. To show her disinterested motives, although 
she understood that Dr. Philp (who has since died) 
had put her in his will for his dead daughter Ger- 
trude’s portion, she had assigned it to the defend- 
ant’s children. This is briefly the leading incidents of 
her career as told by the plaintiff, but in her evi- 
dence there were many discrepancies, which com- 
pletely upset all confidence in her statements. For 
instance, she stated that after 1871 her father went 
tothe ** Mexican war,’’ and on the following day 
she desired to correct this by stating that he went 
to the “ civil war.’’ She also made many extraordi- 
nary statements regarding the ‘‘ Trustee” for her- 
self and “her brother,’’ Basil Wilberforce. Thia 
Trustee resided at Indianapolis, and remitted her 
the proceeds of £8,000 invested property. 

For the defendant it was denied that he had 


-made the specific charges alleged. but he contend- 


ed that the plaintiff was an adventuress and a 
swindler. Not one of her statements was support. 
ed by independent testimony. She could not pro- 
duce a document in support of her allegations save 
some passports with erased dates or otherwise de- 
faced. Every person whom she alleged she met 
abroad was dead, and the Charity Organization So- 
ciety had discovered that she had lived at hotels 
without paying her bills; taken an office in London 
and paid no rent, duped several eminent peo- 
ple, represented that she had been re- 
ceived by the Queen and the Princess Bea- 
trice, and so forth. Every one of the docu- 
ments, too, from which she had quoted as from 
her father and mother and other relatives she re- 
fused to produce, stating always that she had de- 
stroyed them ‘‘onthe previous evening.” There 
was, indeed, nothing to substantiate her state- 
ments. Her story about Plevna was a fiction. Her 
so-called ‘‘ brother’’ was, in fact, her own son, 
York Trenifide, and it could be preved that she 
had been delivered of a child at Dover, although 
she had denied that. She had also lived with a 
man named Trenifide in Manchester, and her ante- 
cedents in other places had been traced, and wit- 
nesses were ready to speak to prove her doings, al- 
though on these witnesses being asked to stand upin 
court she had utterly denied ever having seen them. 
She had also repudiated her own handwriting, On 
Friday the plaintiff did not put in an appearance 
at court, and it was stated that she was suffering 
from nervous hysteria, the case being, therefore, 
adjourned till yesterday, when her solicitor with- 
drew the suit. The jury at once returned a ver- 
dict for the defendant. Miss Wilberforce, who was 
in court, said she had been unfairly treated. Jus- 
tice Field commanded her to be silent or leave the 
court. All the documents in the case were im- 
pounded by the court. 

As the court at Bow-street was rising yesterday 
Miss Wilberforce appeared and asked protection 
from the magistrate, saying that she was the vic- 
tim of conspiracy. She was much agitated. The 
magistrate tried to calm her, but could give no 
assistance. 
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A PECULIARITY OF THE NEVADA MOON. 

From the Virginia (Nevada) Fnterprise, July 2. 

For several nights past the moon has pre- 
sented a peculiar appearance. There has been the 


appearance of a mock moon partially overlapping 
the true moon, now in crescent shapg. The upper 
horns are joined, while the lower ones stand apart, 
making afork. This curious appearance was first 
observed five nights ago by Will Thomas, watch- 
man at the C. and C. shaft. He called the atten- 
tion of the miners coming off shift to the moon, 
asking them if they saw anything peculiar about it. 
After taking a look the first thing each man did 
was to rub his eyes and consider within himself 
whether or not he had at any time within the last 
week taken tuo many glasses of beer, for he seemed 
to be seeing double. 
doubleness, but a peculiar bright mist or haze 
close in about the moon that adds to the per- 
plexity of the observer. Many persons (among 
those who are astirat a sufficiently late hour) have 
been observing this strange appearance of the 
moon for several nights. 
who has been watching for two nights, gives it as 


his opinion that the moon is “growing” on atmos- | 


phere. He says the bogus moon has precisely the 
appearance of a reflection of the true moon cast 
out into a bright haze. He believes that a part of 
the tail of the comet has been attracted to and set- 
tled around the moon, forming a thin gaseous at- 
mosphere, or an envelope resembling an atmos- 
phere. The first impression of every one in look- 
ing at the moon is that there is something wrong 
with his eyes—that they are misty. Old and young, 
however, find the same appearance, and make the 
same kind of drawings in trying to represent what 
they see. Mr. Thomas may be cheated out of the 
reward to which he is entitled as the first discov- 
erer of the comet, but he has scores of witnesses 
to bring forward when it shall come to the estab- 
lishment of his moon discovery. 
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FROM CAIRO TO THE CAPE. 
Letter to the London Daily News. 


The generous terms in which you mention | 


the services which your correspondent at Merv has 


rendered the public will be read with pleasure by 
all who are acquainted with that remarkable per- 
son. Dr. O'Donovan, or * The O'Donovan,” as he 
claims to be called. is tully entitled to the praise 
for courage and determination which you give him, 
but I think the secret of his success lies rather in 
the manly simplicity of his bearing and a knack of 
inspiring confidence and winning affection by his 
brilliant and genial powers of coaversation. Dr. 
O'Donovan is the cheeriest of companions 
and the most unselfish of frienas, and 
in whatever company his adventurous life 
has cast him he has been able to surreund 
himself with companions sincerely attached to him. 
It may be interesting to your readers to know that 
a companion of Dr. O' Donovan in some of his most 
adventurous exploits is at present attempting, at 
his own suggestion, an enterprise which exceeds in 
daring the feats accomplished by Livingstone and 
Stanley. Mr. Schuver has started ona journey of 
exploration across Africa from Cairo to the Cape. 
He is accompanied by only two Europeans, an 
engineer and a secretary, neither of whom are 
Englishmen. Mr. Schuveris at present in the Galla 
country to the south of Fazouglou, beyond the 
zone visited by M. Abadie and Van der Decken, 
and in which, I believe, no European traveler 
has yet set foot. M. Abadie does not speak hope- 
fully of the success of this expedition. but if his an- 
ticipations should prove unfounded Mr. Schuver’s 
experiences cannot fail to be of immense value to 
the cause of science. Few explorers have united 
so many advantages in their person as Mr. Schuver. 
Although barely 30 years of age, he is perfect 
master of eight European languages, and has 
traveled for some time in Asia. His proficiency in 
science is considerable. Fear and fatigue are un- 
known to him, and his powers of observation are 
singularly keen. 
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A CALL TO NEW-YORK DECLINED. 


From the Baltimore Gazette, July 29. 


A telegram from Atlantic City announces 


the very gratifying fact that the Rey. J. S. Jones, 
D. D., of the Brown Memorial Church, of this city, 
has declined the call from the Forty-second-Street 
Presbyterian Church, of New-York, and will re- 
main with his present charge. Dr. Jones is 4 
Jake ree: of rare ability, and highly appreciated by 

is congregation and the Christian community at 
large. It is esteemed a compliment to Baltimore 
that he should decide to remain here, with such a 
very important opening before him and such 
strong material inducemeats added as were held 
out by the New-York church, which ts a very in- 
fluential and important one. It is understood that 
his congregation will add to their liberal support a 
fine residence near the church as a parsonage. Mr. 


An amateur astronomer, ; 


There is not only the partial | 
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Jones will return from his vacation early in Sep- 


tembep 


| of Diocesan Representatives” of the English 






CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


—— 


HOME AND FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Eighty-six of the graduates of Madisos 
University are foreign missionaries. 

The British Wesleyan thanksgiving fune 
now amounts to more than $1,500,000. 

The Japanese colony in Paris are about t 
erect a pagoda for their religious devotions. 

It is feared that Bishop Paine, of the Meth. 
odist Episcopal Church, South, will not recover. 


Bishop J. C. Talbot, D. D., of Indiana, is 


lying dangerously i!) from a stroke of pa 
ralysis, 


Bishop Bowman has sailed from San 


Francisco on an official visit to the Methodist 
missions in Japan. 


The Rev. Theodore Bridge has translated 
St. Luke into the Yahgan language. It ia 
spoken in the south of South Ameekes, and is 
a very difficult tongue. 


One of the last acts of Dean Stanley was 
to write to Lord Hatherley’s family offering a 


tomo for that nobleman, who was a strong 
supporter of the Church. 


The highest missionary salary paid by an 
American board is $2,666 a year, and that muc 
is paid by the Episcopalians. Southern Meth: 
odists come next with a salary of $2,100. 

The Friends of England have taken a 
new departure by holding a sort of revival 
meeting in a large tent. There was avery 
large attendance and very great interest. 


The Sultan of Turkey has granted 1,500,- 
000 acres of land in the district of Gilead and 
Moab for a Jewish colony. He received pay 
therefor from wealthy Jewish capitalists. 


A wealthy heathen in Burmah, seeing the 
difference between those towns where mission- 
aries labor and others, offered to support s 
missionary if he should be sent to Toungoo. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Board will be held in St. Louis, Oct. 18 to 21. 
The annual sermon will be preached by the 
a A. J. F. Benrends, D. D., of Providence, 


The Rev. George B. Russell, D: D., has 
been elected President of Palatinate College, 
which is under the auspices of the Reformed 
(German) Churen, in place of Dr. Aughix- 
baugh. 


The Church of Scotland has ordained the 
Rev. Daniel Clement Scott for its Blantyre 
mission in Central Africa, in place of Mr. Mc- 
Donald, recalled for abusive treatment of the 
natives. 


The Rev. Dr. Fisch, one of the best- 
known evangelical ministers in France, died 
recently in Paris. He was one of the leading 
spirits of the Evangelical Alliance. He wasa 
native of Germany. 


The Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, the Meth 
odist heretic of Chicago, has been served with 
a copy of the charges against him. The trial 
will take place-in September, Dr. Hatfield be- 
ing the leading prosecutor. 


The Rev. Dr. Cummings, formerly Pres: 
ident of Wesleyan University, has signified his 
acceptance of the Presidency of North-western 
University at Evanston, [ll. President Cum- 
mings is about 65 years of age. 


The British Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a small body in Canada, has voted in favor of 
union with the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States, The lay vote 
was 2,689 for, and 530 against, the union. 


The missionaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union baptized during last year 
(ending April 1) 9,143 converts. The union 
has in all 89,272 members at its various sta- 
tions, of whom 21,968 are Burmese and 17,017 
are Telugus. 


Prof. Henry Cowles, D. D., author of 
Cowles’s commentaries, is in Janesville, Wis., 
suffering great physical weakness and prostra- 
tion, his lower limbs being paralyzed and his 
nervous force exhausted by more than six 
months of neuralgic suffering. 


The Bishop of Rochester has refused to 
allow the Rev. W. Thompson, the successful 
candidate in the recent contest for the chap- 
laincy of St. Saviour, Southwark, to read 
himself in until the allegations of bribery and 
corruption have been cleared away. 


The Baptists of Sweden have held their 
triennial conference in Stockholm. Repre- 
sentatives of 300 churches and 20,000 commu- 
nicants were present. Dr. T. L. Cuyler was 
introduced and made an address. During the 
meeting there was an excursion to the Univer- 
sity of Upsala. 


The Shinto priests have twice preferred 
charges against the Governor of Osaka before 
the proper court (the Japanese have now a 
well-organized system of courts, to which the 
Provincial: Governors are amenable) for per- 
mitting the Christians to hold an open-air 
meeting in Tokio, but both times the court re- 
fused to entertain them. 


In reference to the proposal to place a 
bust of Mr. Carlyle in Westminster Abbey, 
it is stated that Mr. Carlyle did not, in his 
life-time, like Westminster Abbey—did not ad- 
mire it asa piece of architecture, and never 
willingly entered its doors. St. Paul’s, it ap- 
pears, he greatly admired, and visited it 
several times in the last months of his life. 


Already five students of Fisk University 
have gone to Africa as missionaries. ° They 
all went to the Mendi Mission, on the west 4 
coast, where three of them are still at work. 
During the present year a pupil from the 
Mendi Mission has been completing his course 
of study at Fisk University, preparatory to 
his life work among his own people in Africa. 


The Old Catholics in Europe have grown 
from the 14 who protested, at Nuremberg, in 
1870, under the leadership of Dr. Déllinger, 
against the latest Papal innovation on the 
Catholic faith, to a Church consisting of 2 
Bishops, 120 priests, and upward of 100,000 
enrolled lay members, with adherents more or 
less closely attached amounting to three times 
that number. 


Some of the English papers are calling 
attention tosinecures in the Church of Engs 
land. For example, Mr. Lyall, the retired 
Rector of St. Dioni’s Black Church, who is 
now alayman in the Church of Romie, con- 
tinues to draw his income from Church of 
England funds, and Mr. Deane, who lives at 
Bath, draws $6,250 on the strength of a de- 
molished church in London. 


The Jewish Messenger complains of the 
disregard of Jews in business in this City of 
the Seventh Day. Itsays: ** We are informed 
that some of these gentry not only violate 
their own Sabbath by keeping open Friday 
night and Saturday, but they transact busi- 
ness publicly on Sunday also. We commend 
them to the Police, and will be gratified to 
learn that the law has offered to them the 
choice between keeping one day sacred and 
conviction for misdemeanor.”’ 


Principal Rainy and Dr. Whyte were op- 
ponents in the late Scottish Free Church As- 
sembly. Recently they were out walking, 
when the former fell and sprained his ankle. . 
Dr. Whyte had him removed in a cart, but a 
rumor got abroad that Dr. Whyte, in revenge 
for his defeat in May, enticed Dr. Rainy out to 
a lonely spot near Tantallon, and there in- 
flicted upon him such a severe physical chas- 
tisement that he was obliced to have him con- 
veyed into North Berwick on a stretcher. 


The initiatory step has been taken toward 
forming what is called the ‘‘ Central Council 


Church in London. The Guardian thinks it 
will become a very important and useful insti: 
tution. Itsays: ‘Everything shows us the 
necessity of some authoritative expression of 
the voice of the Church in relation to the re- 
forms and rearrangements which changes ot 
the actual condition of things suggest, and 
which the restless energy of the time forcey 
within the range of practical politics. 


Not long since a notable meeting was held 
in Tokio, Japan, in the interest of Christianity, 
at which some 3,500 persons are reported ta 
have been present. A similar meeting was 
held in Osaka on the 11th of June, and it is 
estimated that not less than 7,000 persons were 
in attendance. Three missionaries—the Rev, 
Dr. Gordon and the Rev. Mr. De Forest, of the 
American Board; the Rev. Mr. Warner, of the 
English Church Missionary Society—o=d 15 
Japanese speakers addressed the meeting, 
which occupied the afternoon and evening. it 
is said that 200 pagan priests were in the audi- 
ence. 


A very curious case is reported from, 


Rome. Among the ecclesiastical. property 
confiscated by the Junta was that of the nuns 
of the Good Shepherd. The Royal Commis- 
sary, which succeeded the Junta, declared that 
the property did not fall within the limits of 
the law of suppression, and that therefore the 


property should be restored and the pension 
of 600 lires which had been granted to each 
nun should be discontinued. Though tho nuns 
had made a great outcry against the suppres- 
sion, they objected to having their property re 
stored, and appealed to the courts, which have 
decided that the suppression wes legal, and 


that they shali continue to receive their per: 
| sions. 








FINANCIAL  -- 


eed 


CENTRAL RAILROAD Cb. 


OF NEW-JERSEY. 


$5,000,000 


HIRST MORTGAGE 5 PER CENT. BONDS 
OF THE 


American Dock and Improvement Co., 


DUE JULY 1ST, i921. 


{INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY 1 AND 
JULY 1. 


FREE FROM TAXES BY THE UNITED 


STATES AND THE STATE OF NEW- 
JERSEY, 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST GUARAN- 
TEED BY THE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY OF NEW-JERSEY. 

hese Bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on the 
entire property of the Company, which consists of 
land and water front adjacent to the present terminus 
of the CENTRAL RALLROAD OF NEW-JERSEY, at 
Jersey City, and extending southerly on New-York 
Bay for abont two miles, and recently appraised by 
disinterested parties at over twelve and a half million 
dollars, 

All the Stock of the Company is owned by the CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF NEW-JERSEY, the 
property having been acquired by that Company ata 
cost exceeding $10,000, 000. 

It is stipulated in the Mortgage that the proceeds of 
all sales of the property of the Company shall be in- 
vested in these Bonds, the Company reserving the 
right to redeem at 110 when the Bonds cannot be pur- 
ehased in the market at a lower price, designating by 
lot the numbers of Bonds so to be redeemed after 60 
days’ public notice. 

The Company has purchased all of the riparian rights 
of the shore-owners, and a grant from the State of 
New-Jersey of all of its claims to land under water in 
front of the same. 

The value of this waterfront can scarcely be over 
estimated in view of the proposed extehsion to this 
city of the BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD from 
the South, and the extension of the lines of CENTRAL 
RAILROAD OF NEW-JERSEY through Pennsylvania, 
to connect with the WABASH, ST. LOUIS AND PA- 
CIFIC ROAD. 

Of the $5,000,000 of the above issue purchased 
by us, for account of ourselves and associates, a large 
amount has been exchanged forthe old 7 per cent. 
Bonds of the AMERICAN DOCK AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, under the Company’s circular of June 
16th last. 


WEOFFER THE REMAINDER AT 1021-2 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST, RESERVING 
THE RIGHT TO ADVANCE THE PRICE 
WITHOUT NOTICE. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW-YORK. 
CANTON COMPAN Y’S MORTGAGE GOLD 
BONDS. 


Nonce is hereby given to the holders of these bonds 
hat, under the requirement of the Deed of Trust and 
accordance with our published notice, we have this 
day drawn §148,000 of the Mortgage Bonds of the Can- 


ton vy of Baltimore, pay : 
919, 1110, 660, 177, 72, 378, 707, 587, 94, 440, 
661, 828, 745, 20, 888, 547, 354, 505, 760, 170, 
847, 205, 1002, 970, 686, 403, 553, 801, 1039, 
29, 55, 390, 1081, 27, 558, 675, 335, 350, 461, 
065, 982, 599,'737, 1071, 419, 187, 756, 679, 
. 743, 808, 684, 936,526, 417, 764,"1009, 74, 
826, 065, 645, 844. 971, 130, 5, 325, 454, 237, 346, 205, 
B23, 872. 821, 835, 676, 4, 414, 21, 761, 583, 855, 954, 46, 
* 278. 401, 241, 395, 101, 171, 793. 1058, 657, 314, 1067, 
B55, 887, 658, 909, 588, 903, 427, 203, 830, 1088, 667, 990, 
137, B85, 555, 608, 146, 846, 1044. 779, 73, 625, 920, 729, 
fs 815, 153, 61, 592, 632, $11, 137, 1103, '703,'1008, 433, 

f 


a 


. 188, 
$1,000 each, which accordingly are now payable at 
he office of ALEX’R BROWN & SONS, with interest 
date of payment, and onsuchof the above-named 
bonds as may not bethus presented for payment in- 
terest will cease after sixty days from this date, say 
Aug, 24, 1881, 
GEORGE S. BROWN, ) Trustees of the 
WM. H. GRAHAM, { Ganon Company’s 
W. G. BOWDOIN, Mortgage Bonds. 
Bat. TIMORE, June 25, 1881. 


Bourtze Brothers, 


BANKERS, 


KO, 120 BROADWAY, (EQUITABLE BUILDING,) 
NEW-YORK, 
ISSUE 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
WANTED. 
BUCHANAN COUNTY, MISSOURI, 10s. 
BT. JOSEPH CITY, MO., 10s, 78, AND 4s. 
RAY COUNTY, MISSOURI, 88. 
MIERCER COUNTY, MISSOURI, 8s. 
HENRY COUNTY, MISSOURI, 78 AND 10s. 
JACKSON COUNTY, MISSOURI, Ss. 
DONIPHAN COUNTY, KANSAS, 
MACOUPON COUNTY, KANSAS, AND ALL 
OTHER WESTERN COUNTIES. 
FRALEY & GOODHART, BANKERS, 
NO. 20 BROAD-ST. 
NOTICE. 
FAYETTE COAL AND COKE COMPANY. 
Notice is hereby given that a meeting of the stock- 
felders of the Fayette Coal and Coke Company is 
palled for and will be held on the 15th day of 

ugust, 1831, at the office of Walston H, Brown & 
Brother. No. il Pine-st., New-York City, (the office of 
he company,) at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The ning me of the meeting is to vote upon the pro- 
osal to increase the capitai stock of the company for 
he purpose of extending and conducting its business 

to sixty thousand dollars, being a proposed increase 
of ten thousand dollars In dition to the capital 
stock of fifty thousand dollars as now autho the 
r value of each share to remain, as heretofore, one 
undred dollars. FRED. A. BROWN, 
WALSTON H. BROWN, 
LENOX SMITH 
A majority of the Trustees. 
Dated New-York City, July 21, 1881. 


TLEVELAND, COLUMBUS. CINCINNATI 
AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY CO, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 8, 1881, 
Aspecial meeting of the stockholders of this com- 
any will be held at the office of the company in 
Bievelana ou the ist day of September next, at 10 
v’clock A, M., to consider and vote upon an agreement 
df consolidation of the capital stock of this company 
with the capital stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
hnd Dayton Kauroad Gompeny. and upon any other 
uatter in connection therewit 
The transfer-books will be closed on the evening of 
Aug. 20, and remain closed until Sept. 2. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEO. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 


STOCKS 


Bhould write to or call on the old Banking House of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wali-st., New-York, 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY.) 
This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
pusiness, with very large experience. 


interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
wn demand. 


BANKING HOUSE 


OF 
BENRY CLEWS & CoO. 
No. 18 New-st. 
(next door to the Stock Exchange.) 

Securities pought and sold strictly on commission. 
fae | carried as long as required, on favorable terms 

nd on a moderate margin, Deposits payable on de- 
mand received. Four per cent. interest allowed on 
pod balances. Members of the New-York Stock Ex- 
pshange. 


GUARANTEED AGAINST LOSS. 
Small or large sums invested in stocks and guaran- 
jeed against loss. 
THE FORTUNES 
f Wall-st. have been made by buying stocks when 
JARD & 0 


ressed. a 
P No. 53 Exchange-place, New-York. 


PITTSBURG, BRADFORD 
AND BUFFALO RAILROAD COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT, BONDS 
FOR SALE AT THE 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Unrrep STATES EXPRESS COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, NO. 82 BROADWAY, 
New-York, July 22, 1881. 
DAE, TANG tat 7, reopenos 
iy clos ug. 5, . M., 
Aue ie THEO. F. WOOD, Treasurer. 


No. 20 NASSAU-8ST., NEW-YORK, July 28, 18381. 
HE SECOND INSTALLMENT OF TEN (10) 
PER CENT. of the second subscription to the Pur- 
hasing Syndicat ill due and able Aug. 1, 
ij —— HENRY VILLA \ 
eS te a lin is ite I rec tm 


831, at my office. De 
HE MINING REC $4 A YEAR 
No. 61 a Mg tne « Most com. 

fees Onder cxocated for sinTng Bescke ant 

. 8 eX! Stocks 
other Securities both in . ro & = rancisce. 
sOLM, Proyp’r. 


Y. 
ALEX, ROBT, ch s 


BE REE sem noon romantic tickle cmer tt am cone De thee hie 
YOLGRADO COAL AND IRON COM- 
OPsss coupons due Aug. 1, 1881, will be paid 
on aud after that date on presentation at the Amert- 
gan Exchange National Bank, No. 128 Broadway. 
WM. M. SPARKMAN, Treasurer. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL SAND Teak 
RAVEL s S, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL. PARTS OF tive Wen 


GWYNNE & Day, 

TRANSACT A GENERAL BANEING 
AL f AND BROKER- 
AGE BUSINESS IN RAILWAY SHARES, BONDS. &e. 
HOICE FIRE INSURANCE STO 
/eale by E. % BALLYY. No.7 Pineat. A SPECIAL 


| 


KS FOR 


FINANCIAL, 


VERMILYE 


& CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MEMBERS OF AE, KEop OE STOCK 


E ANGE, 
Dd ASSAU-ST., N. Y. 
BUY AND ea ONMISSION, FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AL, BECURITIES DEALT IN AT 
DEAL Be ae GER ONMENT SECURITIES, FIRST- 
ATE, CITY, AND COUNTY BONDS, 
BEST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
RAFTS AT SIGHT, YD AKE ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED COLLATERALS. 


E. C. BATES & C0., 


STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 98 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


E. ©. BATES, MEMBER OF NEW-YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE, 


OANS ON BOND AND MORTGAGE—SUMS 
to sult. Address FERDINAND ZOGBAUM, 
No. 58 Liberty-st., Room No. 13. 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF LA PL.TA MINING AND SMELTING 
Company, OF LEADVILLE, Col, No, 68 BRoaDWay, 
Rooms Nos. 12 anD 18, NEW-YorK, July 21, 1881. 
DIVIDEND NO. 23. 

The Board of Trustees have this day declared a divi- 
dend of SEVEN AND ONE-HALF CENTS PER SHARE 
(par value $10) on the capital stock, payable on Mon- 

ay, Aug. 1, prox., at the office of the company. 
Transfer-books will close on Monday, July 20, and 
reopen Tuesday, Aug. 2, 1881, 

Statement of the financial condition of the com- 

any: ; 

orking capital.......... > 
June 1, 1881—Balance surplus account 
July 1, 1881—Net earnings month of June. 
Total ‘ $171,826 41 
Dividend of 734 cents per share, 200,000 

GRATES. 000cccccccovcccvcvececcocececscoccccccee 

Balance July 1, 1881 $ 
D. OLYPHANT TALBOT, Assistant Secretary. 


AE INTEREST ON THE FOLLOWING 
bonds is payable at the banking-house of Messrs. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., corver of Nassau and 
Cedar sts., New-York City, on and after Aug. 1, 1881; 
Lawrence Railroad Company, 
First nani, 4 78. 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
Munict Je. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marietta and Cincinnati R. aid 8s. 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway Co., 
First Mortgage 7s, 
Second Mortgage 7s. 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Cinn, and Terre Haute R. aid 7s. 
AUGUST 12. 
Centreville, Indiana, 


Township 6s. 
AUGUST 26. 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Municipal 8s. 


THE Sr. PavL, MINNEAPOLIS AND MANITOBA RalIL- 
Way Company, No. 63 WILLIAM-ST.. 
New-Yo July 11, 1881. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THREE 
per cent. has this day been declared upon the Cap- 
ital Stock of this company, payable on and after MON- 
DAY, Aug. 1, 1881, at the office of the company’s 
agents, Messrs. J. 8. Kennedy & Co., No. 63 William-st., 
New-York. 

Transfer-books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
Wednesday, July 20, and will be reopened on Friday, 
Aug. 5, at 10 o’clock A. M. GEORGE STEPHEN, 

President. 

OFFICE OF THE CURYSOLITE SILVER MINING ) 
Company, No. 18 WALL-S7., 
New-York, July 25,1881. __} 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THIS 
company have this day declared a dividend of 
ONE PER CENT. on Ten Million Dollars Capital Stock 
of the company, amounting to one hundred thousand 
dollars, or fifty cents per share, payable at the office 

of the company on the 10th day of August prox. 

The transfer-books to close on the 30th July, ats P. 
M., and reopen on the 1ith day of August. 

HENKY CG. COOPER, Secretary. 


GREEN BAY AND MINNESOTA RAILROAD 
Company.—The interest due Aug. 1, 1881, on the 
GREEN BAY, WINONA AND ST. PAUL RAILROAD 
COMPANY’S FIRST MURTGAGE BONDS, to be issued 
under the plan of reorganization of the GREEN BAY 
AND MINNESOTA RAILROAD COMPANY, will be 
paid upon presentation of the receipts of the FARM- 
ERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, at their office No, 
26 Fxchanze-place, and the indorsement of such pay- 
ment thereon. THEO. STURGES, Treasurer. 
OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
No. 20 NASSAU-ST., NEW-YORK, July 14, 1881. ; 
yy t- BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 
clared a quarterly dividend of TWO (2) PER CENT. 
ayable Aug. 1, at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Rrust Company, No. 26 FExchange-place, New-York, to 
stockholders of record July 20. 
The transfer-books wiil close July 20 and reopen 
Aug. 5. T. H. TYNDALE, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Tux UNION Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY, i 
NEW-YORK, July 25, 1881, 
AR COUPONS DUE AUG. 1 ON THE BONDS 
of the Union Pacific Kailway Company, Eastern 
Division, will be paid at the office of this company 
No. 197 Broadway, (Western Union Building,) on and 
after that date. 

All coupons of this company will be paid at the office 
ot the company, No. 197 Broadway, after Aug. 1 next. 

JAS. M, HAM, Assistant Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE NEW-YORK, PROVIDENCE AND BosTON ) 
RAILROAD ComPaNy, (STONINGTON RAILROAD, ) 
NEW-YoRK, July 28, iss. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF TWO ¢ 
PER CENT. will be paid at the office of Messrs, M. 
Morgan’s Sons, No. 89 Wiiliam-st., New-York, on the 
10th day of August. 
The transfer-books will be closed from the Ist to the 
llth of August. HENRY MORGAN, Treasurer. 


ONG ISLAND RAILROAD FIRST MORT- 
gageand NEWTOWN AND FLUSHING RAILROAD 
coupons, both due May i, 1881, and LONG ISLAND 
RAILROAD second —— coupons due Feb. 1. 1881, 
will be paid upon presentation at the Corbin Banking 
Company, No. 115 Broadway, New-York City, on and 
after Aug. 1, 1881. AUSTIN CORBIN, 
Receiver Long Island Railroad Company. 
Lona IsLanpd Cry, July 29, 1851. 


SOUTHERN CENTRAL RAILRoaD, 
TREASUKER'S OFFICE, 
AUBURN, N. Y., July 30, 1881. 
HE COUPONS DUE AUG. 1, 1881, ON 
the First Mortgage Bonds and Interest Bonds of the 
Southern Central Railroad Company wiil be paid on 
and after that date at the banking-house of Messrs. 
Vermilye & Co., Nos, 16 and _ 18 Nassau-st., New- 
York. Cc. L. RICH, Treasurer. 
« RocH¥sTER AND PiTYSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY, 
TREASURER’s OFFICE, No. 11_P!NE-ST., 
New- YorkK, July 26, 1881. 
OUPONS FROM THE IKRST MORT- 
GAGE Bonds of this company. falling due Aug. 1, 
will be paid on and after that date by the Union Trust 
Company, No. 71 Broadway. 
FRED. A. BROWN, Treasurer. 


py haery COUPONS OF THE FIRST MORT- 
gage Bonds and interest on the guaranteed pre- 
ferred Stock of the Louisiana and Missouri Kkiver Rail- 
road Company, and interest on the Preferred Stock of 
the Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago Railroad Com- 
pany, maturing Aug. 1. 1881, will be paid on and after 
that date at the office of Messrs. JESUP, PATON & OO., 
No. 62 William-st., New-York. 


New-York, July 21, 1881. 
ALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN 
FANTONIO RAILWAY COMPANY'S coupons due 
ist prox. will be paid on and after that date at the 
office of Messrs. DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., corner 
Wall and Broad sts., New-York. 
T. W. PEIRCE, President. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, ( 
New-York, July 20, 1831. § 
VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of FOUR (4) PKR CENT., 
payable on and after Thursday, Aug. 4, 1881, until 
which time the transfer-books are cloaed. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


Tuk GrRMAN-AMERICAN BANK, 
New-York, July 19, 1881. 
IPHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT,., 
payable on and after a 1 
he transter-books will be closed from July 23 to 
Aug. 2. CHAS, 0. ANDROS, Ass’t Cashier. 


HE TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—The coupons of the first mortgage 
Rio Grande Division bonds of this company maturing 
Aug. 1, 1881, will be paid on and after that date at 
the Mercantile Trust rig gre New-York City. 
Cc. E. SATTERLEE, Treasurer. 


CoRN EXCHANGE BANK, New-York, July 23, 1881. 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE(S) PER CENT. WILL 
be paid to the stockholders on and after one. 1 
mext. The itransfer-books will be closed until that 
date. WM. A. NASH, Cashier. 


PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS FOR COTTON DUCK AND 
MATERIALS FOR THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF TENTS, 


DEPOT QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, ; 
PHILADELPAIA, Penn. July 18, 1881. 

SEALED PROPOSALS, in tripilcate, subject to the 
usual conditions, with a copy of this advertisement 
attached, will be received at this office until noon, 
Aug. 24, 1881, at which time and place they will be 
opened in presence of bidders for furnishing and de- 
livering at the Schuylkill Arsenal, Philadelphia, Penn., 
ong following articles, where samples of the same can 

seen: 

26,000 yards of 12-ounce Cotton Duck; 38,529 yards 
of 10-ounce Cotton Duck: 6,891 yards of 8-ounce Cot- 
ton Duck; 673 pounds of .6-foid Cotton Twine; 595 
pounds of Cotton Rope; 195 pounds -inch Malleable 
lron Rings: 10 pounds 5¢-inch Malleabie Iron Rings; 
28 gross of Brass Grommets, No. 4; 42 gross of Brass 
Grommets, No, 3; 204 pounds Beeswax; 1,063 pounds 
of Nine-thread Manila Line, (large;) 1,563 pounds of 
Six-thread Maatila Line, (large.) 

Bidders are informed that ali articles will be sub- 
wap to & rigid inspection, and full compliance with 

he standard sampies will be insisted upon, and no 
articie inferior to them will be accepted. Proposals 
for ery portion of the articles advertised for will be 
eutertained. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals. A preference will be given to articles 
of domestic production and manufacture, conditions 
of price and sey being equal. 

pidders will state the earliest date when they can 
make their deliveries and the quautities thereof. 

For further information and for blank forms for 
proposals, apply at this office. Envelopes containing 

roposais should be indorsed ‘** Proposais for Cotton 
Baek,” (or for otier articles,) and addressed to the 
undersigned. Uv. H. RUCKER,'A. Q. M. Gen., U.S. A., 

In charge of Depot, 


MEETINGS. 


MERICAN INSTITUTE. — QUARTERLY 
meeting THURSDAY, Aug. 4, in room No, 24 


Cooper Union at 8 P. M. 
” CHAS. McK. LEOSER. Recording Secretary. 


Cee 


Che Heto-urk Cimes, Sunday, July 31, 1882.-~--Crigh Shee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
““WILSONIA” 


Triumphant! | 


ALL ORDERS FOR “ WILSONIA” 
GOODS BY MAIL OR EXPRESS MUST BE SENTTO THB 


MANUFACTURER, NO. 465 FULTON-ST., BROOK- 


LYN. ALL POST OFFIC ORDERS OR CHECKS 


MUST BE MADE PAYABLE TO WILLIAM WILSON, 


NO. 465 FULTON-ST., BBOOKLYN. 


The “ WILSONIA” MAGNETIC GARMENTS are the 
marvel of the world. 

They are dumfounding the scientists end physi- 
cians and making glad the hearts of the people. 


5.000 Reward! 


he success of the ‘ Wilsonia” Magnetic 
Clothing has incited a dishonest Physician and 
a few adventurers, having discovered that my 
inventionis all I claimed for it, to set about 
the infringement of my Patent, and they are 
selling an article entirely worthless, purport- 
ingitto bethe same. All such infringements 
and false statement I shall prosecute with the 
utmost rigor of the law. 
And the above reward shall be paid to any 
informant upon conviction of the offender or 
offenders. WM. WILSON, 


Send for price list and testimonials of thousands of 

rsons neve and in Europe, where my’ MAGNETIO 

ARMENTS have been proved to be the only means of 
cure inevery form of disease. 

They will cure any of the following forms of disease, 
there being but one disease and, therefore, one cure: 
Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, Gout, ' 

Anchylosis, Varicose Veins, 

Asthma, Catarrh, 

Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
Inflammation of the Lungs, Pleeding at the Lungs, 
Heart Disease, Congestion of the Kidneys 
Albuminous Urine, Spinal Diseases. 


} Evidence of this we can give from the experience of 
over THIRTY THOUSAND persons, 
Send for price list and circulars. 


Central office, No. 465 Fulton-st., Brooklyn; New- 
York offices, Nos. 695 and 1,337 Broadway and 2,310 
8d-av.; Jersey Clty, No, 55 Montgomery-st.; Albany, 
No. 24 North Pearl-st.; Saratoga, No. 427 Broadway; 
Cleveland, Ohio, No. 348 Superior-st. 


“WILSONIA” DEPOTS ARE OPEN ON 
SUNDAY FROM 2 O'CLOCK P. M. TO 4 
O'CLOCK P. M. 


CITIZENS AND INVALIDS, 


If you would avoid the lassitude and wea- 
ried feeling consequent upon extreme heat, 
as well as escape the congestions follewing 
excessive cold, wear the ‘“* WILSONIA” 
MAGNETIC GARMENTS. They absorb the 
insevsible perspiration, impart a deliciously 
coal and invigorating influence, and give to 
the aged and jaded muscles the vigor and 
elasticity of youth. 


TO TAILORS & CUTTERS 


TO-MORROW, AUGUST 1, we will publish a magnifi- 
cent group, in Gold and Colors, of 


GARFIELD AND CABINET, 


together with our Supp!ementary and Juvenile Fash- 
jon Plates for Fall and Winter. Price of the three 
plates, Two DoLLaRs. Mailed on receipt of price. 


THE AMERICAN TAILOR. 


102 Nassau-st, and 658 Broadway, 


NEW-YORK, 


Hotel Netherwood, 


NETHERWOOD HEIGHTS, NEW-JERSEY, 
The most comfortable country hotel in the world: on 
Central Railroad of New-Jersey; 45 minutes from New- 
York, three minutes’ walk from Netherwood station; 
high elevation; free from malaria and mosquitoes. 
Cc. H. KING, Proprietor, 


LADIES. 


Prof. CAMERON, Dermatologist, Parlor No. €2 Con- 
gress Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., permanently beau- 
tifies the complexion, permanently removes pimples, 
freckles, wrinkles, flesh-worms, biack-heads, liver- 
spots, sallowness, redness and ofliness of the nose, 
superfluous hair, and ail complexion blemishes so they 
never return. Call or describe your case and send 
three stamps for answer. 


SHIPPING. 


INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS., 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 

NOTICF—The steamers of this line take Lieut. Mau- 
ry’s Lane route at all seasons of the year. 

TT OF Sa copccccuseen Saturday, Aug. 6,1 P. M. 
SITY OF BRUSSKLS..... Thursday, Aug. 11,6:30 A. M. 
Saturday, Aug. 20,1 P. M. 
; ‘Thursday, Aug. 25, 8 P. M. 


Y OF RICHMOND 
1Y OF MONTREAL.......Thursday, Sept. 1,10 A. M. 
From Pier No, 36 (new number) North River. 


cI 

ciIT 

CITY OF CHESTER.... 
cIT 

Cl 


Cabin, $80 and §100. 
terms. STEERAGE, $28. 
est rates. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking and bath rooms amid- 
ships. These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or 
pigs. JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New-York. 
Philadelphia office, No. 105 South 4th-st, 


Return tickets on favorable 
Prepaid, $30. Drafts atlow- 


STATE LITRE. 


TO ULASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, DUBLIN, BELFAST, 
AND LONDONDERRY. 
From Pier foot of Canal-st., N. R.: 

STATE OF N&BKASKA.,... -...Aug. 4, noon 
STATE OF NEVADA. ,......cc00+eceeeeeAUg. 11,7 A. M 

First Cabin, $60 to $75, according to accommodation; 
excursion tickets, $110 to $130; second cabin, $40; ex- 
cursion tickets, $75. Steerage, outward, $26. These 
steamers carry neither cattle, sheep, nor pigs. 

For freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 

No. 53 Broadway, New-York. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN LINE, 


Hamburg-American| Packet Company’s Line for 
PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG, and HAMBURG. 
LESSING. .......0..e-Aug. 4)FRISIA..... PRO mS i 

Aug. 6|WIELAND.......... Aug. 18 
Rates of passage to Piymouth, London, Cherdourg, 
Hamburg, and all points inthe south of Engiand: 
First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, $30; 
Round trip at reduced rates. Steerage from Ham- 
burg, Havre, and Southampton, $28. 
KUNHARDT & CO., C. B. RICHARD & CO., 
General Agents, General Passenger Agent 
No. 61 Broad-st., N. Y. No. 61 Broadway N. Y. 


GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY 
Between New-York and Havre. 
Company’s Pier, (new,) No. 42 North River, foot of 
Morton-st. 

Travelers by this line avoid both transit by English 
railway and the discomfort of crossing the Channel 


in a small boat. 
CANADA, FRANGEUL Wednesday, Aug. 3, 11 A. M. 
LABRADOR, JoucLa Wednesday, Aug. 10, 6 A. M. 
ST. LAURENT, Servan...Wednesday, Aug. 17, 11 A. M. 

Checks drawn on Credit Lyonnais, of Paris, in 
amounts to suit. 

For freight and passage apply to 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL, 

NORTH GERMAN LLOYD, 
STEAM-SHI? LINE BETWEEN NEW-YORK, SOUTH- 
AMPTON, AND BREMEN, 
NECKAR.......Sat., Aug. OJELBE.....Wednes., Aug, 17 
MAIN o-»-Sat., AUX. LISJODER..........Sat.. Aug. 20 

Firat Cabin...cccccccccccocscccccce ecverccccccccccc Sk 
Second Cabin........00- . 60 
Steerage ows assiseeases. OU 
Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid steerage 
certificates, $28. Steamers sailfrom pler between 2d 
ana 3d sts., Hoboken, N, J. 
OELRICHS & CO., No. 2 Bowling Green. 


ANCHOR LINE U. S. MAIL STEAMERKS, 
NEW-YORE AND GLASGOW, 

From Pier No, 20 North River, New-York. 
Circassia....Aug, 6, 2 P. M.|Devonia....Aug. 20, 2 P. M. 
Furnessia.Aug. 13,8 A. M.|Anchoria..Aug. 27.74. M. 

These steamers do not ong A cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $50, Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
Second cabin, $40; Steerage, $28. 
NEW-YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles-st. 
Bolivia.......-Aug. 6, 2 P, M.| Utopia Aug. 13,8 A. M. 
Cabins,$65 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates, 

HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 7 Bowling Green, 


MONARCH LINE, NEW-YORK AND LONDON, 
Splendid new, fast steamers leave dock adjoining 
Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City: 

Celtic Monarch -Aug. 6|Assyrian Monarch.Aug. 23 
Persian Monarch,..Aug. 16|Egyptian Monarch..Sept. 3 

Superior accommodations for saloon passengers. No 
steerage taken on eastward voyages. Prepaid steer- 
age at low rates. 

Apply to the General Agents, 

ATTON, VICKERS & CO., No. 3 Bowling Green. 

Passage office, No. 63 Broadway. 


CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST. 


Via CHARLESTON, 8. C., at3 P. M. 

From Fier 27 North River, foot of Park-place. 
DELAWARE, Capt. ReED Wednesday, Aug. 3 
CITY OF ATLANTA, Capt. Lockwoop....,.Sai., Aug. 6 

JAMES W. QUINTARD & CO., Agents, 


Via SAVANNAH, Ga., at 3 P. M. 
From Pier 43 North River, (new No. 35,) foot Spring-st. 
CITY OF SAVANNAH, Capt. Dace@eTT..Thurs., Aug. 4 
CITY OF MACON, Capt. FISHER...... Saturday, Aug. 6 
GEORGE YONGE, Agent. 
For pretense or passage apply to the 
spective lines as above, or to Union O 
h. YONGE, Jr., General Agent 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Lines. 


NEW-YORK AND CUBA. MAIL S. S. CO. 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT. 
ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS, 
FROM PIER NO. 16 EAST RIVER, AT 3 P. M. 
Magnificent accommodations for passengers. 
By Bl RE WROBS os isce0s. coevctesiies .... Thursday, Aug. 4 
8. S. SARATOGA Thursday, Aug. 11 
8. S. NIAGARA é Thursday, Aug. 18 
JAMES E. WARv & CO.,, Agents, No. 113 Wali-st. 


N. Y., HAVANA, and MEXICAN MAIL 8S. 8S. LINE, 
Steamers leave weekly from Pier 3 .N, R. at3 P.M. 


FOR HAVANA DIRECT, 
AND FOR VERA CRUZ VIA HAVANA, 
Calling at PROGRESO, CAMPECHE, and FRONTERA, 
BRITISH EMPIRE Thursday, Aug. 4 
CXANDRIA....... eeadian Thursday, Aug. 11 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, .....,....Thureday, Aug. 18 
BF 4LMXAND * & SONS, 33 Broadway. 


ents of the re- 
ce, 317 B’way. 


EXCURSIONS. 


GLEN ISLAND. 


LONG ISLAND 80 
MOST ATTRACTIVE DAY SUMMER RESORT 
IN AMERIOA, Superior dinners, 4 la carte. 


fe) ASHIONED 
RHODE ISLAND CLAM BAKE 
Two grand concerts daily bye OY CES ORLEBRATED 
SEVENTY - EGIMENT BAND, 
LINDEN the followin 


tsoloists: Mile. LOUISE 
LINDE none ENT BROTHERS, Cornet; F. 
KRAL, um; 0, LO 


Xylocalme, &e, 
Popalar steamers MATTEAWAN, LAURA M, STAR 


Sax 
IN, SYLVAN DELL wili make trips as follows: 


RETURNING, LEAVE GLEN ISLAND: 
10:80 A. M., *12:80, 1:30, 98:80, *5, 6, 7,8 P. ML 
*Make only 88d and Broome st. landings. 
Excursion tickets, 40c.; Clam-bake tickets, 75c. 


MANHATTAN BEACH. 


STEAMER SYLVAN GROVE, 
Connecting with 


TRAINS VIA GREENPOINT 
Leaves Pier foot of 23d-st., East River, for MANHAT- 
TAN BEACH at 8:45, 0:45, 10;:45°A, M., and half-hourly 
from 11:15 A. M. to 8:45 P. M. 

Trains leave Manhattan Beach at 7:35, 10, 11:05 A. 
M., 12:05, 12:80, 1:05 P, M., and 15 ana 80 minutes past 
each hour tiil 8:30 P. M., 9:05, 9:30, and 10:85 P, M. 

Steamers D. R. MARTIN and THOMAS 
COLLYER, connecting with trains via BAY 
RIDGE, leave Pier foot of WHITEHALL-ST., term!- 
nus of elevated roads, half-hourly from 9:10 A, M. to 
9:10 P. M. ns leave Manhattan Beach at 8:10, 9:10 
A. M., and half-hourly from 10:10 A, M. to10:10 P, M. 


GRAND CONCERTS BY GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND, 

assisted by WALTER EMERSON, solo cornet, and 

other eminent soloists, under the direction of Mr. P.S. 

GILMORE, EVERY AFTERNOON and EVENING. 

GRAND DISPLAY OF FIRE-WOR KS by the 
ALEXANDRA EXHIBITION COMPANY, under the 
superintendence of Mr. JAMES PAIN, of London, 

EVERY SATURDAY EVENING. 


F AIR Y-LAND AT MANHATTAN BEACH EVERY 
. Tuesday and Thursday evening, weather perrnit- 
ing. 


LONG BEACH. 


NEW SCHEDULE JULY 27. 


THROUGH TO LONG BEACH WITHOUT 
CHANGE IN 45 MINUTES. 


TRAINS leave Hunter’s Point 8:35, 10, and 11 A. M., 
2, 3:80, 4:80, 5:30, and 7 P.M. The 8:35 A. M. and 5:30 
P. M. are accommodation trains, ail others through 
express trains without change; the 11 A. M. and 3:30 
P. M. being special fast expresses with through cars 
from Brooklyn, 

Leave Long Beach 6:45, 8:20, 9:50, 11:40 A. M., 2:45, 
3:45, 5:10, 7:05, 9:25, and 10:15 P. M. 

Sunday trains leave Hunter’s Point 8, 9:25, and 11 
A. M., 1, 2, 8, 4,5, 6, and 7 P. M., fast express trains 
with through Brooklyn cars; time, 45 minutes. Return- 
ing atintervals of an hour. 

s + digas Annex boat connects with all afternoon 
rains. 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 25c. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 25c. 


For Coney Island Point Direct. 
SUNDAY TIME-TABLE FOR JULY 31. 
Acknowledged to be the safest and cleanest beach 
for bathing on Coney Island. 
Take steamers JOSF PHINK, ST. NICHOLAS, CHRYS- 
TENAH, and RIVERDALE as follows: 


West 22d-st. Weat 10th-st. Franklin-st. 
9:00 A. M, 2 o MM. 9:20 A. M. 
: 10:20 A. M. 

10:50 A. M. 

11:20 A. M, 

12:20 P. M. 

1:20 P. ML 

: ; . M. 2:20 P. M. 
3:00 P. M. : . M. 8:20 P. M. 
4:00 P, M. 4:10 P. M. 4:20 P. M. 
Returning boats leave Coney Island 10:20, 11:20, and 
11:50 A. M.; 12:20, 1:20, 2:20, 6, 6, 6:30, and 7:30 P. M. 


Rockaway Beach and 
Coney Island. 


TheStupendousnew Rock-|The Immense New Iron 
away Hotel. Pier, Brighton Beach, 


WHITE’S REGULAR LINE OF PALACE 
STKLAMERS, 
GRAND REPUBLIC, COLUMBIA, AMERI- 
CUs, ADELPHI, TWILIGHT. 


For Coney Island every hour from 9 A. M. from West 
22d-st., N. R. Grand Repubiie and Columbia for Rock- 
away, stopping at Coney Island, leave at 9, 10:30, and 
2. All boats from Pier 6 N. R., 20 minutes later. 

*,* EXCURSION TICKETS, Coney Island Pier, only 
40 cts.. (Pier admission included.) Rockaway, 59 cts. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


[RON STEAM-BOAT C0. 


FOR CONEY ISLAND. 


Sunday Time Table. 


VIA IRON PIER DIRKCT. 
LEAVE WEST 23D-ST. 9. 9:45. 10:30, 11:15, 12, 
12:45, 1:45, 2:30, 8:15, 4, 4:30, 5:80, 6:15, 7, 7:45, 8:30. 
LEAVE PIER NO. 1 twenty minutes later. 
VIA BEA BEACH RAILROAD AT BAY 
LEAVE PIER NO. 1 ONLY—Every hour, 9:15 
A. M. to 10:15 P. M. 


RON STEAM-BOAT 60. 


FOR CONEY ISLAND. 


Boats for IRON PIER leave West 23d-st, hourly, 9 
A.M. to9P.M. Pier No. 1,30 minutes later. 

Boats via SEA BEACH RAILROAD leave Pier No. 1 
hourly, 9:15 A. M. to 10:15 P. M. 
t N. ita SUNDAYS extra boats at short in- 
ervals, 


LONG BRANCH. FIVE TRIPS DAILY. 


CITY OF RICHMOND. PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
Leaves Pier No. 3 N. R.jLeaves foot East 23d-st. 

6:00 and 11:00 A. M. and} 9:15 A. M. and Pier No. 3 

8:45 P.M. Sundays, foot; N.R.10:00 A. M. and 3:00 

of West 20th-st. 3:30 A.| P.M. every day, inciud- 

M., 1:80 P. M.; Pier No.3} ing Sundays. 

N. R. 9:00 A. M., 2:00 P. M.| 

FARE, 50. EXCURSION TICKETS ONLY 60c. 


—-GRAND SUNDAY EXCURSION 
UP THE 


eo 
EAST RIVER AND LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
THE STEAMER IDLEWILD 
will make the above excursion on SUNDAY, JULY 31, 
leaving Peck-slip, Pler No. 24 East River, at 9 A. M., 
and Slst-st., Hast River, at 9:15 A. ML, stopping at 
Whitestone, Great Neck, Sand’s Point, Glen Cove, Sea 
Cliy, Glenwood, and Roslyn, 
Returning, will arrive in the City about 6 P. M. 


OURLY EXCURSIONS TO ROCKAWAY 
BEACH.—N. Y., Woochaven and Rockaway R. R. 
Trains will leave daily from Hunter's Point, Bush- 
wick, and Flatbush-av., running until jate in the 
evening. 
Round trip excursion ticicets, 59 cents, 


FRABS BANKS, LANDING TO AND 
FROM OCEAN PIER, LONG BRANCH.—Steamer J. 
B. Schuyler daily, except Saturdays. Time-table and 
landings, see dally papers. 


AILY EXCURSIONTO WEST POINTAND 
NEWBURG., See Albany Day Boats advertisement. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


WOR SALE—AN OLD-ESTABLISHED, PROSPER- 
ous hat, cap, and fur business in a thriving, pleas- 
ant city in Massachusetts. This isan excellent oppor- 
tunity to acguire a business which always has occu- 
pied a leading position and paid its owners handsome 
profits; ill-health the sole reason for wishing to sell; 
highest references given and fullest investigation in- 
vited; capital required, $8,000 to $10,000 cash: no 
agents. Address TS AND FURS, Box No. 8,968 Post 
Office, New-York. 


ARTNER WANTED WITH $30,000 IN CASH 
to invest in TANNING and BEEF CANNING 
in West Texas; safe. permanent and profitable invest- 
ment. Address P. 2. WALSH, FULTON, TEXAS. 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, &O. 


Fee SALE—TWO GENUINE SHETLAND 

ponies, 88 inches high, kind and gentile; also, basket 

haecton, double harness, straight and side saddfes. 
he same is now ridden and @riven bya 

years of age. Theentire concern to 4 

third the original cost. Apply at L. SHAW, No. 54 

West 14th-st., after 9 A. M. on Monday. 


OR SA LE—A SUPERB SADDLE HORSE, DARK 

bay, 15 hands; best Virginia blood; sound, kind, 
and high-spirited. Address E. O. R., Box No. 2,008 Post 
Office, New-York. 


GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J.8S. CONOVER & CO., 
designers and manufacturers of 
ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 
BRA aan pronze, see oF Pim 
eS -P sAC Ss, 
Brass Andirons, Fire Sets, &c. 
Architects’ designs executed, or exclusive designs 
furnished on application. 
Estimates furnished to architects and builders. 
Warerooms, No. 368 Canal-st., New-York. 


EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 


7 Cured by the Cigarettes Espio, 


sovarn MEW-YORK: 

1 SRA & CO.,.30 North Willi 

LONDON: JOZEAU. 49 Haymarket 
PARIS: 128 Rue Saint-Lazare. 


SOLD AT ALL CHEMISTS. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES. 


NEW-YORK, July 23, 1881. 
HE COPARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE 
existing between the eacernanes ig this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. W. H. RICHARDSON re- 
uring. CHAS. T. WILLIAMS is authorized to liqui- 
date all debts of said firm. 
WILLIAMS, WHITE & CO. 


FURNITURE. 


YOR SA LE—MAGNIFICENT PARLOR SUIT ROSE- 

~ wood marquetry, upholstered, satin and velvet; 
equal to new; cost 8700: price, $100; also, ormoiu 
French clock suit, glass shades; cost $300; price 3150 
Address OWNER, box No. 118 Zimes OMce 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


BPO ID PPP IOD PO POSS 
NEW HOTEL ON TOP OF THE CATSKILLS 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


LARGEST MOUNTAIN HOTEL IN THE 
WORLD, 


NOW OPEN, FULLY FURNISHED, A IN COM- 
PLETB ORDER FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF 600 
EL cONvRRHENGS ScuNviy Unacniassen. 
TASES UPROAR voce van’ ones anes 
pfoany Dey Line from veutevast. 8:03 Arie: OMgsin 
also an extra trip on Saturdays, 1:30 P. M.; and by 
New-York Central and Hudson River R. R. 

Hotel coaches and an authorized agent meet all 


trains and boats at Catskill, Telegraph office in hotel, 
Address E. A. G TTE, 


Hotel Kaaterskill, Catskill, N. Y. 
Full information may be had at LEVE & ALDEN’S 
Tourist Offices, No. 207 Broadway, New-York 


THE GRAND HOTEL, 
ON SUMMIT MOUNTAIN, 


IN THE MIDST OF THE CATSKILLS, 


This now and beautiful house containg all the mod- 
ern conveniences of a first-class City hotel; accessible 
by Erie Railway, all-rail route from New-York and 
Brooklyn; steamers Mary Powell, Thomas Cornell, 
James W. Baldwin, Albany Day Line, and Hudson 
River Ratlroad, connecting at Rhinebeck with Ulster 
and Delaware Railroad. KOMER GILLIS, Manager. 
Post Office address, Summit, Ulster Cbunty, Ne 


GRANDUNION HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


CHARLES H, SHELLEY, Manager. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, CATSKILL, N. Y. 
ELEVATION, 2,59 FEET, 

15° to 20° COOLER than New-York or Philadelphia, 

Most desirable loeation in_ the Catskills and on! 
Hotel commanding THE FAMOUS VIEW of the Hud- 
son Valley. Accessible by New-York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad, Hudson River day boats, and Cats- 
kill night boats to Catskill, thence by C. A. BEACH’S 
MOUNTAIN HOUSE COACHES AND CARRIAGES, 

N. B.—Notwithstanding reports and advertisements, 
there is NO OTHER DESIKABLE ROUTE, and no rail- 
road tothe Catskills PROPER, in operation this season, 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW-H4AMPSHIRE. 
This house is situated half a mile from the Fabyan 


House, and its location is unsurpassed, being the only 
house from which a full view of Mount Washington 
and its railway from the baseto the summit can be 
obtained. It has been greatly enlarged and thorough- 
ly refitted, having all the modern conveniences, gas, 
and electric bells in every room; bath-rooms, billiard 
end pool tables, steam heat, post and telegraph offices, 
fine water, and perfect drainage; it is kept first class 
in every respect; terms, $350 per day; board by the 
week at reduced rates. For further particulars ad- 
dress 0. V. PITMAN, Proprietor, or 
SOLON NEW MAN, Manager. 


RIDGEFIELD PARK HOTEL 


RIDGEFIELD PARK, N. J. 

Aselect family resort on the Hackensack River, 40 
minutes per Midland Railroad from Cortlandt or 
Desbrosses st.; boating, fishing, lawn-tennis, croquet, 
billiards, fine drives, and entire freedom from mala- 
ria and mosquitoes. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 


First-cless accommodation for 400. Mountain alr, 
scenery unsurpassed in the world. 
L. F. BOGARDUS, 
Manager Prospect Park Hotel Company. 


THE PALISADES MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


Englewood Cliffs, on the Hudson, 45 minutes from 
New-York by steam-boat Riverdale, from Harrison or 
22d st.. at 4 P. M., and steam-boat C. A. Peene from 
Franklin set. at 5 P.M. Apply to D. 8, HAMMOND, 
Englewood, N. J., or to Hotel Bristol, 6th-av. and 42d- 
st., New-York. 


BERKSHIRE’S MOST POPULAR RESORT 


MAPLEWOOD HALL, 


Pittsfield, Mass.; six hours from New-York; 1,000 feet 
above the sea; attractions unsurpassed. Open Junel 
to Oct. 15. GEO. W. KITTELLE, Manager. 


“MIZZEN TOP.” 

A new first-class Summer resort, located on Quaker 
Hill, Dutchess County, N. Y., three miles from Pawling 
Station, Harlem Railroad; about three hours’ ride 
from New-York; conveyances to and from all traios. 
Apply at No, 432 Broadway, or at the house. 

JONES & CO., Quaker Hill, N. Y. 


pare? HOTEL, ISLIP. L. I., NOW 
open under the ownership and personal manage- 
ment of JAMES SLATER, proprietor of the “ Berke- 
ley,” 5th-av., corner of Sth-st.. New-York. Stage 
meets all trains. 


OLUMBIA WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 

NEAR HUDSON, N. Y.—Open to Nov. 1; $8 and $10; 
27th season; high grounds, beautiful grove. For illus- 
trated circulars, address as above or I. W. GEE, No. 
1,823 Broadway, New-York. 


PENINSULA HOUSE, 
SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


pager. HOUSE, NEW-LONDON, CONN. 
—One of the most delightful Summer resorts on 
the coast, will open June 15, 1881. 

DANIEL GALE, Proprietor. 


THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, WN. Y., NOW OPEN, 
Send two threé-cent stamps for Guide-book. 
0. G@. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


FEST eS THE OCEAN.—WAVE CREST 
OTEL, Far Rockaway, Long Island; nouse and 
furniture new; first class for permanent or transient 
guests. The pure alr a sure cure for malarial diseases. 


OTEL BELLEVU#H, NEAR SEABRIGHT, N. 
J., opens for the season June 1. House now open 
for the seiection of rooms. J. H. COREY, Proprietor. 


AUCTION SALES. 


———eeeeeneeesena eae e_—_ee_5_e_5_ele_5_l_l_ee_eel_e_ere eee ee _eaeae ee _ ses _ _ OOOO 
Woaice IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 

undersigned, Receivers of the New-York Loan and 
Indemnity Company, will sell at public auction, at the 
Exchange Sales-room, Number ill Broadway, in the 
City of New-York, on Wednesday, the 3d day of 
August, A. D. 1881, at 12 0’clock noon, by Richard V. 
Harnett, auctioneer, the following-described obliga- 
tions, claims, and securities, part of the assets of said 
company, viz.: 

Note of D. A. Baldwin, indorsed by John % Hoyt, 
for $1,125 00, dated January 15, 1875. Note of William 
H. Hoyt, indorsed by Reed & Hoyt, for $1,126 00, 
dated January 16, 1876. Note H. F. yy indorse 
by the James River Coal Company, for 123, dated 
February 18, 1875. Note of Schall & Co., indorsed by 
the Timber Brook Iron Mining Company, for $578 00, 
dated September 12, 1874. Note of S. Frank & Co., in- 
dorsed by E. W. Baneroft, for $3,810 79, dated 
December 8 1874 Note of 8. ank & Co. 
indorsed by E. W. «Bancroft, for $3,604 80, dated 
December 30, 1874. Note of 8. Frank & Co., indorsed 

y E. W. Bancroft, for $3,604 50, dated December 23, 
1574. Note of N. J. Hoodless & Co., indorsed by C. E, 
Taylor, for $1,164 €9, dated November 6, 1576, on which 
$100 has been paid. Note of W. H. Foster for $506 14, 
dated August 24, 1876. Note of W. Bh. Foster for 

509 11, dated August 24, 1876. Noteof W. H. Foster 
or $534 08, dated August 24, 1876, upon which $45 has 
been paid. Note of John Q Hoyt, indor by D. 
A. Baldwin, for $3,750, dated November 18, 1874. 
Note of R. O. Doremus, indorsed by B. L. Budd and 

. H. Foster, for $300, dated March 2, 1876. Note of 
John W. #ddy for $20, dated June 1, 1876. Note of BE. 
L. Viele for $500, dated June 11, 1873, on which has 
been credited $100. Note ofthe Indiana and Illinois 
Central Railway Company for $20,000, dated Oc 
21, 1873, on which has been paid the sum of $17,887 50, 
Note of A. McKinney, indorsed by Abel Dennison for 
$2,500, dated October 6, 1874. Note of A. McKinney, 
indorsed by Abel Dennison, for $2,500, dated October 
$0, 1874. Note of A. McKinney, indorsed by C. H. Dew- 
ing, for $1,003 33, dated November 4, 1875. Note of A. 
McKinney, indorsed by C. H. oy for $100, dated 
November 16, 1875. A check for $2,324, drawn by 
Alexander Law, and indorsed by . H. Foster, 
dated September 21, 1875, on which has been patd 
$1,062 20. Aclaim against the First National dank 
of Topeka, Kansas, for 21 81. A claim against W. H. 
Foster for an overdraft of $361 30. A claim against 
J. J. McFadden for an overdraft of $13 85. A claim 
against the James River Coal Company for an over- 
draft of $3 14. Aclaim against 8. A. Davison & Ca, 
foran overdraft of $4 30. A claim against George 
Davis & Co. for am overdraft of $361. A claim against 
William Painter for an overdraft of $29 1% <A judg- 
ment against the Nes Silicon Steel Company, E. Gulic 
and Elisha P. Wheeler, for $3,858 22,0n which has 
been paid $874 31. Ten hundred and thirty-two 
shares of the capital stock of the New-York Loan and 
Indemnity Company. ‘Two bills of exchange for 
$1,000 each, dated August 27,1874, drawn by A. McKin- 
ney on James Gamble & Co., of London, and acceptea 
bd them. Twenty shares of the capital stock of 
the Mahopac Land Co. A bill of exchange for 
$1,000, dated September 5, 1374, drawn y A. 
McKinney on James Gamble & Co., of London, 
and accepted by them. ‘Iwo hundred shares 
of the capital ‘stock of the Natioral Elec. 
tric Motor Company. Second mortgage bonds of 
the New-York, Boston and Montreal Kailway Com- 
pany, of the par value of $732,500. Two hundred and 
sixty-eight shares of the capital stock of the ilms- 
ford Land Company. A note of James Sutton & 
Co., indorsed by the James River ,Coal Company 
and Juliis H. Pratt, for $675, dated November Sth, 
1874, with nine shares of the capital stock “of the 
Aldine Company” piedged as collateral. A note of 
the Aldine Company, indorsed by James Sutton 
for $152 63, dated April Ys, 1875, with a note for $250 
made by the Aldine Company, indorsed by Julius 
H. Pratt and the James kiver Coal Company, 

ledged as collateral. Note of Alfred Douglass 

‘or $1,500, indorsed by Fred B. Beach, dated Sep- 
tember 28th, 1874, with an assignment of an interest 
in a claim against the United States pledged as 
collateral. Note of John Q. Hoyt for $3,000, dated 
January 9, 1874, with 50 snares of the capital stock 
of the Mahopac Land Co. pledged as coilateral. 
Note of the James River Coai Company for $1,600, 
dated December 4, 1874, on which has been paid 
$49 87, with collateral fifty shares of the capital stock 
of the James River Coal Company, and a note of the 
James River Coal Company for $2,000, dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1874, ndorsed by Thomas Oram, H. F. Torrey, 
and Julius H. Pratt. A note of Orrin Frost for $4,000, 
gated December 12, 1874, on which has been paid 
$119 57, with a note of the Northern New York Iron 
and Mining Company for $5,00C, datea December 11, 
1874, indorsed by George F. Paddock & Co., pledged 
as collateral; also two other notes of the Northern 
New York iron and Mining Company for $5,000 each 
dated October 16th and 2ist, 1574, respectively, and 
indorsed by George F. Paddgck & Co., with a Judgment 
for $16,104 02 against the Northern New-York Iron 
and Mining Company, recovered on the above thre 
notes made by it, on which notes there has been pata 
by the Assignees of the indorsers, Geo. F, Paddock & 
Co., the sum of $1,397 55. CHAS. A. CHEEVER, 

JNO, T. BANKER, 

Nort, Warp & Wacstarr, Receivers, 

Attorneys for Receivers 
320 Broadway, 


BOARDING AND LODGING, 


PPP LOAD LAL ALAA ALAA AL AAA AL 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The up-town office of THE TIMES 1s located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily. Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A. M. to9 P. M. Subscriptions received, 


and copies of 
THE TIMES for sale, 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M. 


oO, s' TH-ST.—NEWLY HAND- 
N soiiely irnianed second een: sindly ac ae auitea, 


first-class board; also, other rooms; private table 


if desired; references. 
LEGANT SECOND FLOOR.—HOUSE, Ta- 
ible, appointments, and location first sient) Fetes 
ences. Address FORTY-FIFTH-STREET, Box No. 268 


Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


0. 50 WES oT -8T.—ROOMS WITH 
first-class ing a ast. ers; Summer 
prices; references exchanged. 


O. 34 EAST 20TH-ST.—SUITE OF BOCeas 
private bath-room; private table, or without 
le rooms; references. 


WENTY-FIFTH-ST., NO. 45 WEST 
NEAR MADISON-S4U ARE.—Elegant rooms, with 
board, to let until Sept, 1; references, 


0. 47 WEST TH-ST,—NI 
Noad rooms with RY agpe bP po 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


LOLOL OL CC CCC OOO RN 
0. 21 WEST 27TH-ST.—ELEGANT PAR. 
lors; good rooms on each floor, extra in size and 

appointments; cool rooms on top floor; Summer 

prices, 


N& 17 WEST x TH-ST., OPPOSITE ST. 
JAMFS HOTEL.—Elegantly furnished large and 
small suites to gentlemen; aiso, single rooms; $3 up- 
ward; excellent attendance, 


0. 125 WEST 34TH-ST.—HANDSOMELY 
furnished large and small rooms; elegant closets; 
ummer prices. 


0. 39 WEST 24TH-ST., NEAR FIFTH- 
AVENUE HOTEL.—Handsomely furnished rooms, 
en suite or singly; bath, &c.; references, 


ESIRABLE APARTMENTS—HANDSOHE- 
Vy. furnished, singly or en suite, at Summer rates. 
Xo. 253 5th-av., near 28th-st. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


nee ees 

NA CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY, ON THEHUD- 

SON, several rooms may be had; fine shade; river 
view; excellent table, superior beds; five minutes to 
church, Post Office, and library; 10 minutes to Hudson 
River Railroad and steam-boat; a most desirable home 
for those wishing a restful Summer; terms reason- 
able; refers to the Rev. Lyman Abbott. Address 
MAPLEWOOD, Cornwall-on-Hudson, Orange Co., N. ¥. 


A FAMILY LIVING IN WESTCHESTER 
County, on theirown pleasant place, between the 
Harlem and Northern Rallroads, half an hour from 
the City, offer a nice square second story room, with 
good board; two adults, or lady and child; references. 
Address HILLSIDE, Box No. 170 Times Office, where 
particulars may be learned. 


T MORRISTOWN.—PLEASANT ROOMS IN 

well-shaded country house near depot; also, fur- 
nished cottage, with board; private table if desired; 
fresh vegetables, fruit, milk; stabling. Address Box 
No. 570 Post Office, Morristown, N. J. 


ORRISTOWN, N. J.—TEN MINUTES’ WALK 

from depot, desirable rooms, with board: ar- 
rangements can be made for Fall and Winter. Post 
Office Box No, 280. 


‘A TTHE RIDGEDALE HOUSE, MADISON, 
N. J.—A suite of rooms on second floor, with first- 
ciass board; healthy location; terms reasonable. 


HOTELS. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


FIETH-AVENUE & FIFTIETH-STREET, 


(Opposite Cathedral,) 
NEW-YORK, 
JOSLIN & FUI.LER, Proprietors. 


Delightfully situated in the very centre of tne most 
fashionable residences, churches, schools, &c.; near 
the Grand Central Ratlroad Depot, within three min- 
utes’ walk of the elevated road and Madison-ave., cara, 

Patronized by the best families of Europe and 
America. Conducted on the European plan, 

Restaurant unsurpassed; charges reasonable. 


RAILROADS. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


MODEL FAST LINE TO THE WEST. 
Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 


Onand after May 22, Passenger Trains leave from 
Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, foot of Cortlandtst. 
and Desbrosses-st. as follows: 

8:30 A. M., except Sunday; arrive Washington 4:25 
P.M. Night Express leaves Washington 9:15 P. M. 
daily, with sleepers for Sears. Columbus, and Cin- 
cinnati. Parlor car attached to 8;30 A. M, train. 

7:00 P. M. daily, Fast Line for Washington; arrive 
Cincinnati 8:30 P. M., Chicago 7:50 A. M.. and St. Louts 
8:30 A, M. B.& O. palace sleepers through to Cin- 
— and Chicago. Entire trains run through to 

shicago. 

12:00 Midnight daily. Sicepers attached, open for 

assengers after 10:30 P. M.; arrive at Camden 
Station, Baltimore, 6:35 A. M., Washington, 7:35 A. ML 
Day Express leaves Baltimore 9:30 A, M., Washington 
10:40 A. M., daily. Sleepers for Cincinnati, 

t#" No other line makes faster time to the West. 
Trains arrive from the West at 6:40 A, M., 3:40 P. M. 
and 10:40 P.M. Tickets and sleeping-berths secured 
and baggage called for and checked to destination at 
company’s office, No. 815 Broadway, and at all the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


THE ERIE RAILWAY, 


NOW KNOWN AS THE NEW-YORK, LAKE ERIE 
AND WESTERN RAILROAD, 

Arrangement of Through Trains from Chambers- 
Street Depot: (for 23d-st. see note below.) 

9 A. My daily, except Sundays, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago Day Express. Drawing-room coaches to Buffalo. 

6 P. M., datly, Fast St. Louls Kxpress, arriving at 
Buffalo 8 A, M., connecting with fast trains tothe West 
and South-west. Pullman drawing-room sleeping 
coaches to Buffalo. Connects at Turners for Newburg. 

7P. =, Oy Pacific Express to the West. Sleepin 
coaches to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
caygo,withoutcnange. Hotel dining coaches to Chicago, 

7:15 P. M., except Sundays, Western Emigrant train. 

Above trains leave Twenty-third-street ferry at 8:45 
A. M,, 6:45 and 6:45 P. M. 

TO THE CATSKILLS.—Special Pullman Car train 
from New-York, Saturdays only, at 3:30 P. M., through 
without change to New-Paltz, (Mohonk and Minnewas- 
ka,) West Hurley, (Overlook Mountain,) Pheenicia, 
Pine Hill, Summit, (Grand Hotel,} and ali stations on 
the Ulster and Delaware Railroad. Baggage checked 
from residence. 

For local trains see time-tables and cards in hotels 
and depot. JNO, N. ABBOTT, Gen. Pass’r Agent, 


FOR THE 
WSITE MOUNTAINS, 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG AND QUEBEC. 
TAKE THE POPULAR 
ALL RAIL LINE, 


Commencing June 27. a Special Fast Express Train, 
with Parlor Cars, will leave Grand Central Depot, 
New-York, via N. Y., N. H. and EL R. R., at 10:35 A. M. 
daily, (except Sundays,) arriving at the White Moun- 
tains early in the evening. 

For time tables, rates, &c., apply to Ticket Agents of 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R., or to 

Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD. G. T. A., 4th-av. and 42d-st., N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY RAILROAD, 
FOR THE 
CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
WHITE SULPHUR, Va. 


Commencing June 15, cars will leave Pennsylvania 
Rallroad Station, Jersey City, as follows: 

For Luray, 4:20 A. M. and 8:30 P. M. 
For White Sulphur, 8:30 P. M. 

Pullman Sleeping Coach on 8:30 P. M. train goes 
through to White sulphur without change. Passen- 
gers have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to 
visit the Caverns. For tickets and information apply 
at ticket-offices of Pennsylvania Rallroad, general 
offices of the company, Hagerstown, Md., and Nos, 37 
and 89 South 3d-st., Philadelphia. 

CHAS. P. HATCH, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
JOSEPH H. SANDS, Superintendent, 


LESIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
PASSENGER TRAINS on and after May 2, 1881, 
will leave depots, foot of Cortlandt and sbrosses 
sta., at 7:40 A. M., 3:40 P. M,, and 6:30 P, M., for Easton, 
Bethiehem, Allentown, Reading, Mauch Chunk, 
W. barre, Towanda, Waverly, Ithaca, Geneva, 
Lyons, Buffalo, and the West. Train at 1 P. M. for 
Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, uch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, and Pittston. Pullman sleeping 
coaches attached to 6:30 P. M. train. 

Trains leaving at 7:40 A. M.,1 P. M., and 3:30 P. M, 
connect for all points in Mahoney oné Hazleton coal 

ons. E. B. INGTON, G, P. A. 
eneral Eastern office, corner Church and Cortlandt 

C. H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 


THE POPULAR SHORE LINE TO BOSTON 
and NEWPORT, from Grand Cevtral Depot. 

Three express trains daily (except Sundays) to Bos- 
ton, at 8:05 A. M.,1 P. M., (parlor cars attached,) and 
10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 

Sundays atio P. M.. (with palace sleeping cars.) 
Limited tickets to Boston, (all rail,) 35. 

On and after MONDAY, June 6, special LIMITED 
NEWPORT EXPRESS train leaves at2 P. M., (with 

arlor cars attached,) arriving at Newport at 8:85 P. 

i. Tickets and parlor carseats can be obtained at 
Metropolitan, Fifth-Avenue, and Windsor Hotel ticket 
offices, and at Grand Central Depot. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A SPECIAL FAST EXPRESS THROUGH TRAIN, 
WITH PARLOR AND DAY CARS, connecting with the 
STONINGTON LINE FROM NEW-YORK, 

(#-The ONLY Sound Line running through Parlor 
Cars to the White Mountains! Leaves Stonington 
steam-boat landing daliy, (except Sundays,) at 4 A. M., 
stopping for breakfast at Previdence and dinner at 
Plymouth; runs through WITHOUT CHANGE, vis 
Worcester to Fabyan’s and all White Mountain points, 


WICKFORD ROUTE TO NEWPORT, R.I. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leave Grand Central Depot, via New-Haven Rall- 
road, daily, (except Sundays,) at 8:05 A, M., and at 2 P. 

. by New-York and Newport Shore Line Express, ar- 
riving at Newport at 4:22 and 8:40 P. M. 

Also fered (including Sundays,) 2t 10 P. M., by night 
maul, arriving at Newport at 6 A. M., and leaving New- 
port daily at 11 P. M. Drawing-room carson 2 P. M. 
train go direct to landing, 

THiO, WARREN, Superintendent. 


EW-YORK, NEW-HAVEN AND HART- 
N FORD R. R.—Trains leave 42d-st. ot for New- 
Haven or points beyond at 5, 7:10, 8:05, 9:05, 10:35. 11 
A. M., 12 M.. 1, 2, 3, 4, 4:30, 4:45, 6:20, § 0:00, 10, 10:30, 
11:35 P. M. Local trains, 10:05 A. M., 2:20, 4:03, 4:50, 
5:45, 6:40, 11:35 P. M. For particulars and connections 
wit other railroads see time-tables at depots. 


Fes BOSTON,.—THE LATEST TRAIN WITH 
Pullman sleepers, via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., leaves 
Grand Central Depot at 11:35 P. M. week-days, and 
10:30 P. M. Sundays. Also,train at 4:30 P. M.week-days. 
Get tickets via New-York and New-England Railroad. 


ICE-CREAM. 


HORTON’S ICE-CREAM, 
MADE FROM 
PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAM, 
Rich, delicious, and always reliable. Try it, and you 
will use no other. Depots, No. 205 4th-av., No. 1,283 
Broadway, and No. 75 Chatham-st,, New-York; No. 
453 F‘iton-st.. Brooklyn. 


AMUSEMENTS, 


DALY’S THEATRE. 


Mr. DALY begs to announce that A PREFATORY 
SEASON at this theatre WILL BEGIN on TUESDAY 
NIGHT, Aug. 9, with the reproanction of 


CINDERELLA AT SCHOOL! 


tha close of last season in the height o1 
i wiped be eyed in Le wr ig Boston, 
to crowded houses, Mr. 

by Bell, Charles Leclercq, Miss Laura 


Jo Ada Rehan, and Fielding will resume their 
smal parts ys dresses. Box-office opens Aug. 3, 


MA DISON-SQUA RE THEATRE, 
"Third month of Weil, GILL RITES rarcieal comecy” 
THE PROFESSOR, 
RECE: GHTLY WITH SHOUTS of LAUGHTER 
NOVEL NICO EFFE GE GLEE SONGS 
PERFECT VENTILATION MECHANICAL MEANS 
Auditortum cooled by fresh air over tons of ice 


UNION- ARE THEATRE, 
Mr. A. M. PALMER + OA EB foprictor and Manag¢g 


TENTH PRELIMINARY SEASON. 
MONDAY, AUG, 8, 
First production of the domestic drama, 


ONBY ISLAND; 
OR, LITTLE ETHEL'S PRAYER. 
Under the special management of 
‘eee ; e. S W. COLLIER, 


new scen by Voegtlin: 
New musie by John fam, - 


METROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL, 


Broadway and 41st-st. 
POPULAR CONCERT EVERY EVENING AT 8:18 
RUDOLF BIAL’S GRAND ORCHESTRA! 


Admiaston, 25c.; boxes, $1, $2, and $3 extra. 
Sliding roof; coolest and most Saptemebien place in 
the City. Restaurant and café in hall and on grand 
Summer promenade open day and evening. 


potniemste_ceseterststensetestnditet_ deceentieetes- Mihateteatteeniss._ 
HAVERLY’S 14TH-STREET THEATRE 
LAST WEEK 
of the pee Comedian, 
M. B. CURTIS, 
in his novel life enue of 
SAM’L OF POSEN, 
The Commercial Drummer. 
Matinées WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


BIJOU_ OPERA-HOUSE.  B'way, near “0th-st 
JNO. A. MOUAYEL. --5: ssscar-E TOpriotor and Manager. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONF. 
96th to 102d performance. 

FRIDAY EVENING, one hundredth performance of 
THE MASCOTTE, 

Presented by the Wilbur Opera Company. 


Ts 25TH ANNUAL GAMES OF THE NEW 
YORK OALEDONIAN CLUB will be held at 
JONES’S WOODS Sept.1, 1881. Special attractions 
See posters, 


HE EURUVUPEAN WONDER—-A TWO-HEADBD 
GIRL, only at BUNNELL’S MUSEUM, Broadway 
and Oth-st. See her. 


THEISS CONCERT. 14TH-S1., NEAR 6TH-AV. 


W. NORTHCOTT, the most wonderful cornet-player 
of theage. “America” in four octaves. 


A GIRL WITH TWO HEADS, ALIVE, 
bright, intelligent, at Bunnell’s Brondway Museum. 


STEAM-BOATS. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


FOR FALL RIVER, BOSTON, AND THE EAST. 

The best route to White Mountains, Mt. Desert, and 
all Principal Cities, Inland and Sea-shore Resorts of 
pe and the Provinces. THE SPLENDID 


STE 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 
Leave New-York dail SUNDAYS INCLUDED, at 
: M., from Pier 28 N. R., 

go direct to Fall River without sto 

GRAND PROMENADE C 
every ovaing by the splendid bands and orchestras 
attached to these steamers. Long water route; full 
night’s rest; five morning trains to Boston; short rau 
ride, (time, one hour and a quarter.) 


NEWPORT LINE. 
ONLY DIRECT LINE TO NEWPORT, R.I, 


The best route to Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket,Cap¢ 
Cod Resorts, and all points on Old Colony Railroad. 
No Boston connection by this Line, 
Fares lower than by other routes, 
MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS 


NEWPORT AND OLD COLONY 


Leave New-York daily (Sundays excepted) at 6 P. M., 
from Pier 28 N. R. Connection by Annex trom Brook- 
lyn 5 P. M., Jersey City 4 P. M. 

Tickets and state-rooms for both lines may he se- 
cured at all principal hotels, transfer and ticket 
offices, at the office on Pier 28, and on steamers. 

e List of tome and cappraoee a ee rates sent free 

n application, 10. IN & VE Agen’ 

Gero. L. Connor, G. P. A. — 


cavalier iodinoaeaeanyiesnocistritisata intestinal 
Aves N¥ DAY BOATS.—ALBANY AND © 

VIBBARD daily (Sundays excepted) leave VESTRY: 
ST. PIER 8:85 and 22D-ST. at 9 A. M., (Brooklyn, by 
Annex, at 8 A. M.,) landing at Nyack Ferry, West Point, 
Newburg roughkespate, hinebeck, Catskill,and Hud- 
son. Connect at Rhinebeck by ferry with the 2:55 P, 
M. train on ae Ulster and Delaware R. R. for the 


STONINGTON LINE TO BOSTON, 
CORRES WITH ALL POINTS EAST. 
T t steamers 

& Thuredays, and Satun 
days, and NARRAGANSE on Mondays. Wednes 
days, and Fridays at iq 

5 P. M.. trom PIER NO. 33 N. R.. 
foot of Jay-st., arriving in Bostonat 6A.M. Fare as 
low as by any other line, 

L. W. FILKINS, General Passenger Agent, 


PROVIDENCE LINE, 


FOR PROVIDENCE DIRECT, Connecting with Worces 
ter and all points north via Worcester, 

The palace steamer MASSACHUSETTS will leave o 

at) Thursdays, and Saturdays, and the steame!t 

GALATEA on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 


5 P. M., FROM PIER 29 N, R., 


foot of Warren-st., N. Y. 
State-rooms secured at offices of Westcott’s Express 
Company, and at principal hotels and ticket offices. 


—MARY_ POWELU.—FOR WEST POINT 
Ck eCornwall, Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Rondont, and 
ingston, landing at Cozzens, Milton, New-Hamburg, 
Hy é Park, and to ye by ferry. LEAVES FOO! 
OF VESTRY-ST. PIER at 8:20 and 22D-ST. at 3:30 P. M., 
(Sundays excepted.) CON 
with evenin 


ONDOUT, KINGSTON, AND CATSKILL 
Mountains, landing at Cozzens, (Wess Poinr,) 
Jornwall, Newburg, Marlboro, Milton, Poughkeepsie 
Esopus, connecting with Ulster and Delaware an 
Wallkill Valiey Railroads; steam-boats THOMAS COR 
ELLand JAMES W. BALDWIN leave aaily at 4 P. 
., foot Harrison-st., North River, except Saturdays 
when Thomas Cornell leaves at 1 P, M., connecting 
with special train through the Catskill Mountains, 


$4. 0 TO SARATOGA AND RETURN; 
$8 60 to LAKE GEORGE and RETURN 

tickets good for the season, via CITIZENS’ LIN 

TROY BOATS. New steamers SARATOGA and CITY 

OF TROY leave r No. 44 North River, foot Christo- 

pher-st., daily (except Saturday) at 46 r. M., connecting 

with early trains for the North and West. Sunday 

steamer touches at Albany. 
EW-HAVEN, MERIDEN, HARTFORD, 

Nepean: HOLY WHITE 

&c.—Steamers leave Pier 25 E. 

R., 3:15 P. u) Sundays exce 

days included, connecting 

and intermediate poiuts. Tickets sold and baggage 

checked at 044 Broadway, N. Y., and 4 Court-st., Brook- 

lyn. Excursion, New-Haven and return, $1 50, 


ALBANY BOATS, PEOPLE’S LINE.—DREW 
and ST. JOHN leave Pier No. 41 North River, 
SOUTH SIDE OF CANAL-ST., every WEEK DAY, at 
6P. M., connecting at Albany (Sunday morning ex- 
cepted) with trains north, west, and east, 

cursion tickets to Albany and return, good 30 
days, 32 50. W. W. EVERETT, President. 


VENING BOAT FOR CATSKILL DAILY, 

(Sunday excepted,) foot Harrison-st,, North River, 
at 6 P. ML ALACE STEAMERS CITY OF CATSAILL 
and ESCORT, FREIGHT receivea for STUYVESANT 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, andSATURDAYS. On Sat- 
urdays only CITY OF CATSKILL leaves at 1:30 P. M, 
and ESCORT at 7 P. M. 


OR BRIDGEPORT AND ALL POINTS 
on Hoysatonicand Naugatuck Railroads: steamert 
leave Catharine-slip at 11:30 A. M. and 3 P, M.; 23d-st., 
Fast River, at 3:15 P. M. 
Fare lower than by any other route. 


—FOR NEW-BRUNSWICK, SOUTH AM 

e BOY, PERTH AMBOY, ROSSVILLE, AND INTER. 

MEDIATE LANDINGS. —New steamer NEW-BRUNS 

WICK leaves foot Vesey-st, N, R., every week day at 
3P.M. Superior accommodations for passengers. 


ORWICH LINE TO BOSTON, WORCES.- 

TER, NASHUA, PORTLAND, and the E4ST, via 

W-LONDON. Steamers leave Pier No, 40 N, R., week 
days, at5 P. M. Sundays at 6 P. M, 


OR BRIDGEPORT.—STEAMER ROSEDALF 
leaves Pier No, 39 East River at 3 P. M.; foot 3ist 
st., East River, 3:15 P. M. daily, Sundays excepted. 


CITY REAL ESTATE. _ 


—McCAFFERTY & BUCKLEY, 
e ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
invite attention to theelezant large new dwelingr 


Nos. 26 to 32 West 53d-st., 
between 5th and 6th avs. 


Have extensions to third stories, servants’ stair4 
elevators, &c. Send for descriptive pamphlet to office, 
No. 810 4th-av., near 53d-st. ouses open. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


LLBLGen 
0 LET AT FORT WASHINGTON.—RESI 
dence of Charles O’Conor: house extra well fur 

nished; large new stable; bowling-alley; fine garden; 

10 acres of rie plenty of shade, fae a ap 

ply to J. ROMAINE BROWN, No. 1,280 Broadway. 


66 W INDERMERE” APARTMENT-HODSE, 

(new,) 57th-st. and 9th-av.; passenger eleva- 
tors; steam heat throughout, and catering for famt- 
Mes preferring such; rents, $65u to $1,400. Apply to 
SUPERINTE ENT, at office. 


pect 5 ce re ISPS AIS Te 
O LET—AN ELEGANT FLAT, EIGHT ROOMS, 
all lighted, south-west corner d5th-av. and 47th-st, 

Ingutre of HART BROS.,, No. 759 8th-av. . 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE, 


eae eke eee cera i OOO eae” 
oF SALE OR at RENT TSE HAN ng 
suburban property know Sayres place, in 
amaica, Long Island, finely located on Canal and 
Smith sts., about oight minutes’ walk from depot; 
about 25 city lots, with large mansion, containing 10 
rooms; has good outhouses; abundance of fruit, Tews 
ers, &c.; good well. Apply to COLE & MURPHY, No. 
$79 Fulton-st., Brookly 


yD. 
Fe® SALE-—IN MONTCLAIR, N. J., A HOUSE 
in complete order, 12 rooms, pleasant neighbor 
hood, stable, &c.; $8,000, one-t cash, Inquize ir 
store, No. 248 6th-av. 


BANKRUPT NOTICES. 


OTICE OF ASSIGNMENT.—NOTICZ IS 
hereby given M M. 
Niveret et TLE AND) to ‘entre, “pastoe: 


8 rtners in 
trade, doing business as Leon, Pose eis Ricn, of the 


r& 
of Paterson. agssaic and State 
of New-Jersey, S: “pony KA: =! 


mad ent to 
subscriber of their estate fer the e asl benefit of 
ieee a. and that the said, tore. uae ex- 
Fespective claims, er 08 affirma- 
tion, within the term of three months, 
: HENRY E. SA 
Dated Juiy 21, 188L Pate 


rson, N. J. 
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FXPLOSIVE POWER OF DUST 


— eee 


A PORTION OF GEORGE EHRET’S 

BREWERY BADLY SHATTERED. 
THE DUST IN THE MALT ELEVATOR EX- 

PLODES AND BLOWS OFF THE ROOF—A 
QUANTITY OF MALT 8POILED — THE 
DAMAGE ESTIMATED AT $60,000. 

By an explosion of fine malt dust in the 
malt elevator at George Ehret’s brewery, in 
Ninety-third-street, between Second and Third 
avenues, yesterday morning the mansard roof and 
cornice of the west wing was blown off, part of 
the brick front was destroyed, machinery was 
damaged, 20,000 bushels of malt were spolied, one 
man was injured, and the milling operations at 
the brewery will be stopped for some time. Com- 
petent judges estimate the damage at $60,000, but 
surveys by builders and insurance agents may re- 
duce the loss considerably. Ehbret’s brewery is 
conspicuous from: the Harlem Flats and Hell Gato. 
[It is one of the best appointed brewerles in 
America, and the “plant” is worth $1,250,000. It 
is alnrost in the form of a T, the two arms extend- 
ing along Ninety-third-street and the tail toward 
Ninety-second-street, it being on the south side of 
the street. It consistsof an ice-house to the east, 
a central building which runs back nearly 205 feet 
to Ninety-second-street. and a west wing, in which 
are the boilers, malt-bins, and malt mills. The brew- 
ing proper is done in the central building, under 
which are three entrances from Ninety-third-street, 
through stone arches, tothe brewery yards and 
offices. The central building and west wing are 
covered with a mansard roof. Over the central 
building in the centre of its roof was a brick pedi- 
ment, on which were placed the name of the brewer 
and the date of the erection of the building. 
Over and to the rear of this was a cupola 
constructed of tin and thin wood ona heavy tim- 
ber skeleton, and on this was perched a tower, 
surmounted by a clock and four gilt lager beer 
kecs. At the base of the tower was an iron balus- 
trade and iron steps leading to the roof of the 
Western wing on one side and the roof of the 
central building on the other. On the north-west 
corner of the west wing was a brick turret of 
handsome construction, which served asa chim- 
ney forthe boilers. The ice-house had about 70 
feet frontage, and the central building and 
west wing 100 feet. Thecentral building was 124 
feet high, and the smoke turret 160 feet high. 
The distance from the top of the clock tower to the 
street was 185 feet. The west wing was built 
strongly, because it was intended to hold not only 
some very heavy machinery, but bins for 48,000 
bushels of inalt. The walls were 24 inches thick, 


and tho wall separating it from the central build- 
ing was 18 inches thick. The floors of the west 
wing were occupied as follows: Ground floor, 
boiler-room, in which were four large boilers, sup- 
plying motive power to the entire brewery; second 
floor, the engine-room and two malt-hoppers; 
third floor, pulley and belting room; fourth floor, 
malt-grirding mills; fifth floor, scourers; sixth 
floor, sieves; seventh floor, or mansard roof, 
power connections. The mali-bins were to the 
west of the wing, running from the third to the 
sixth floor, and east of them, from the fourth to 
the sixth floor, were two elevators, furnished in- 
side with endless belting and scoops. The elevators 
could be used either to put malt whole or ground 
in the bins or to carry either in the opposite direc- 
tion. Ati1l o’clock yesterdey morning the mills 
were grinding malt, and it was being carried up 
the elevators to the east bin. Then 27 men were 
working in the west wing and 98 men were work- 
tag in the other parts of the brewery. Herrman 
Fischer, the miller, and Herrman Kessler were 
on the fourth floor near the milis, and 
a dozen laborers were in the _ street 
in front of the central building unloading ice. Mr. 
John B. Hasslocher, the Superintendent, was busy 
around his office and the main entrance. About 
11:10 o’clock a detonation was heard, the brewery 
tvas shaken, a shower of bricks from the pediment 
tell into the street in front of the central building 
—one of them cutting the right hand and crushing 
the middle finger of Gustave Svasiling, an iceman 
~—and cries of *‘Fire!’’ were raised. Mr. Hassiocher 
stopped the engines and ran through the central 
building to the roof, summoning all hands to his 
nid. Admirable precautions had been taken 
against fire, and in a few minutes a number of 
portable extinguishers were being used around the 
clock tower, where flames had burst out, and 
two lines of large hose and several small ones had 
been stretechec, but Mr. Hasslocher’s subordinates 
were not skilied firemen, and when it was appa- 
rent that they could not successfully battle with 
the fire an alarm to the Fire Department was sent 
out. This was at 11:19 o’clock, so that about 10 
minutes were lost in endeavoring to be inde- 
pendent of the professional fire-fighters. The 
alarm was promptly responded to, and when Chief 
Wilhelm came dashing down Third-avenue in his 
buggy he saw what had happened, and planned 
how to extinguish the fire before he reached the 
brewery. He has had many brewery fires, and 
boasts that he never yet allowed a building 
“to getaway” from him. Dashing up stairs, he 
found that an explosion of malt-dust—floating in 
the air at the top of the elevator, and so fine as to 
be an impalpable powder—had torn the roof and 
cornice from the west wing, thrown down the pedi- 
ment, and shattered the railing and balcony west 
or the clock tower. Flames were bursting from 
the west side of the cupola, and from the ruins of 
the mansard roof over the south-west corner of 
the west wing. Wilhelm and two firemen took 
possession of the two lines of large hose, while 
other firemen were unreeling their hose in 
the street and running it up stairs. Be- 
fore the latter got to work, Wilhelm and 
the ment®?who had Mr. Ehret’s hose had 
ut out the fire at the base of the clock tower. 
ifteen minutes after the Chief’s arrival at the 
brewery all danger was over, and in an hour mem- 
bers of the insurance patrol were covering the 
wreck of the roof with waterproofs. After the 
fire was out Wilhelm said modestly that in this in- 
stance he had a /itt!e more luck than usual. Other 
ersons said that the saving of the building was 
ittle short of miraculous, and that five minutes’ 
delay on the purt of the firemen would have de- 
cided its fate. An examination of the building 
showed that the force of the explosion was such as 
to shift the clock tower about 11 inches, and to 
strain the timbers of the cupola. Twelve courses 
of brick near the pediment were bulging, the tur- 
ret chimney was badly bulged at the base, and the 
ower fixtures above the fifth floor were more or 
ess damaged. Nearly all the malt in the bins was 
s0 damaged by water that beer. such as Ehret’s 
customers like, cannot be made of it. The fire had 
in several places traveled down to the fifth floor. 

_Mr. Hasslocher and several of Mr. Ehret’s em- 
ployes spoke of the occurrence as being far from 
extraordinary. Onthe 4th of July, 1880, a com- 
mon lucifer match among the malt was ignited in 
the malt mill,in which are two steel grinders 
which make about 150 revolutions a minute. The 
flash of the mateh set fire to dust in 
the elevator, and an explosion occurred which 
did about $2,000 damage. Similar expiosions 
have recewtly occurred at Hupfel’s brewery and at 
Ruppert’s. <A pebble ora piece of steel among the 
malt in the mill could produce a spark, which, if it 
came in contact with the saccharine fine dust in 
the elevator, would cause either a flash or an ex- 
plosion, according to the quantity of dust inthe 
air. Justas good a flash can be produced with 
this malt-dust as with lycopodium spores, which 
were once used in theatres to simulate lightning. 
Conspicuously posted on every floor of the west 
wing were notices in German and English that 
smoking was strictly prohibited. 

Assistant Chief Engineer Shay, of the Fire De- 
partment, was familiar with such accidents. The 
corps of sappers and miners of the department has 
been instructed in regard to them. Chief Shay 
hunted antong his papers and found an interesting 

_lecture delivered in May, 1878, by Prof. L. W. Peck 
tothe corps. He illustrates the theory that dust 
mixed with air is not only combustible, but explo- 
sive, by saying: “Ifa large log of wood were ig- 
nited it might be a week before being entirely 
consumed. Splitit up into cord wood and pile it 
up loosely and it would burn in a couple of hours. 
Again, split it up into kindling wood, pile it up 
loosely, and perhaps it would burn in less 
than an hour. Cut it up into shavings 
and allow a strong wind to throw them 
in the air, or in any way keep the chips 
comparatively well separated from each other, and 
the log would, perhaps, be consumed in two or 
three minutes; or, finally,grind it up into a fine dust 
or powder, blow it in such a manner that each par- 
ticle is surrounded by air, and it would burn in less 
than asecond.” Prof. Peck instanced the burning 
of the Washburn, Diamond, and Humboldt Mills 
on the 2d May, 1878, at Minneapolis. This fire was 
due to the explosion of particles of flour and 
bran mixed with air, and the force of the 
explosion was so great as to throw down 
walls six feet thick, and sheets of iron from the 
roof of the Washburn Mills were thrown 80 high in 
the air that they were carried away by the wind a 
distance of two miles. He also cited the fire in 
Greenfield’s candy factory, in Barclay-street, New- 
York, on the 20th er December. 1877, as one which 
“noone need regard as a mystery,”’ as large quan- 
tities of starch and sugar were kept there, and 
could have been thrown into the air by minor dis- 
turbaaces. Prof. Peck, by numerous and interest- 
ing experiments, demonstrated the explosive force 
of fine dust mixed with air and ignited under 
proper and favorable conditions. The lid of a box 
of two eubic feet capacity. with a man standing on 
it, was raised when flour blown on toa light within 
was ignited. In a similar experiment, dust from a 
factory gave similar results. There appears to be 
no way of preventing accidents like that which oc- 
curred yesterday, without changing machinery so 
that accumuiations of dust in mills, &c., may be 
carried away by proper ventilation. 
Or 


THE BROOKLYN SAFE ROBBERY. 
When the safe of the Brooklyn Board of Ed- 
acation was robbed two months ago of books and 
accounts, which covered a vast amount of rascal- 
ity in connection with the hoard’s finances, suspi- 
tion fell upon Mr. George Stuart, the Secretary, 
‘trom the fact that he was the custodian of the safe 


keys. Mr. Stuart strenuously denied all knowledge 
of the robbery, and claimed ail along that the safe 
keys had never left his possession. He was re- 
feved of his office some weeks ago and 
% Receiver was appoirted. The sate was an old- 
tashioned affair which was fitted with en old style 

t-key lock. Jts door was sent away last week to 


tepaired and provided with a modern combina- 


tion lock. The mechanic who removed the old 
lock discovered what has caused a surprise in 
Brooklyn, and gives Mr. Stuart’s statements more 
credibility than have hitherto been attached to 
them. The “wards” of the old lock bore marks 
and scratches which indicated clearly to an expe- 
rienced eye that the lock had been pic ed by some- 
body and had been locked again with the same in- 
strument with which the picking had been done. 
The supposition all along has been that the safe 
was unlocked and locked with the regular safe key 
when the burglary was committed. 
re 


A NEW AQUEDUCT NEEDED. 


-_——_->-—-_—- 
WHAT COMMISSIONER THOMPSON SAYS ABOUT 
THE CITY’S WATER SUPPLY. 


Hubert O. Thompson, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, sent to Mavor Grace yesterday the re- 
port of the work accomplished by his department 
for the quarter ending June 30. The expenditures 
during the quarter amounted to $660,185 37, making 
a total for the first six months of the year of 
$1,057,827 88. The revenue collected and paid 
into the City Treasury during the quarter amount- 
ed to $541,124 37, and the greater part of this 
($479,980 83) was derived from the Croton water 
service, the balance being received from vault and 
sewer permits, water-meters, and the restoration 
of pavements. The most important feature of the 
report of the Commissioner is his statements with 
regard to the water supply of the City, and its 
prospective failure in the near future unless meas- 
ures are speedily taken to increase it, During 
the quarter ending June 30 the supply of water at 
the head of the aqueduct was greater than the 
aqueduet could carry, an average of 210,000,000 gal- 
lons running to waste over the Croton dam daily. 
This wasjdue to the unusual rain-fall at the Boyd’s 
Corners and Middle Branch reservoirs, which was 
nearly double that of the corresponding quarter 


last year. The sterage reservoirs and lakes contain 
a full reserve supply, which will be available should 
the volume of the Croton River be less than the ca- 
pacity of the aqueduct. During the quarter a spe- 
cial inspection was made of the Croton Lake, the 
river, and its tributaries, and all vegetation and 
other injurious materials were removed. The jands 
for the reservoirs at Kensico and Rye ponds have 
been acquired, as aiso the right of way for a large 
part of the conduit line. On the reservoir dam 
at Kensico 7,790 cubic yards of earth have 
been excavated, 1,960 cubic yards of embankment 
and 1,784 cubic yards of masonry coustructed, and 
1,899 linear feet of fence walls built. On the con- 
duit line between Bronxville and Woodlawn 880 
tons of pipe have been delivered, and 2,300 linear 
feet of 48-inch pipe have been laid. During the 
quarter the water service was extended by laying 
9,422 feet of pipes and constructing 77 fire hydrants. 
The high-service works at Ninety-eighth-street and 
Ninth-avenue and at High Bridge are now pumping 
and furnishing 11,000,000 gallons of water daily. 
The Commissioner recommends the purchase of a 
new engine for the works at High Bridge, and says 
that by this means a yearly saving of $5,865 can be 
made in fuel and oil, which would pay for the cost 
of the engine in a little over four years. 

During the cool weather and up to the middle of 
June a fair level of water was maintained, but 
since the advent of warm weather the pressures 
have been reduced by excessive consumption, so 
that now in many houses the water does not rise 
to within a story of its usual height, and this has 
been the cause of frequent complaint. This trouble 
cannot be obviated without the constructicen of an 
additional conduit to bring the water to the City. 
The aqueduct has been tasked to its full capacity 
for the lest eight years, and during that time the 
population of the City has increased between 300,- 
000 and 400,000. The department issadly in need 
of authority to limit and control the waste of water 
in private houses. Until it has some such authority 
it can do little to meet the complaints which are 
now made. In concluding this portion of his re- 
port Commissioner Thompson expresses in very 
forcible languege the absolute necessity tor the 
immediate construction ot a new aqueduct. 

“A retrospect of the history of our water sup- 
ply.” he says, “‘and an intelligent view of its 
present condition, and of ths present pros- 
pective growth of the City, furnish abun- 
dant evidence that before a new acqueduct 
ean be completed the City will have entirely 
outgrown the capabilities of its present supply. 
With the greatest energy in its prosecution, a new 
aqueduct, with the necessary collecting and stor- 
age reservoirs, cannot be built in less than five or 
six years. Last year’s census gives the resident 
population of the City at 1,206,000. With its 

resent and _ prospective growth it will 

e more than 1,500,000 in six years from 
now, exclusive of a floating population of 
upward of 800,000, and through the fail- 
ure of the bill this year the completion of an 
aqueduct is put off at least one year further, sup- 
posing that authority for its construction is ob- 
tained from the next Legisiature. The utmost that 
can be expected from every practicable measure 
for the suppression of waste, from the most pru- 
dent and skillful management of the entire water 
system, and from the limited additional supply 
from the Bronx and Byram Rivers which will be- 
come available two or three years hence, is to 
tide us safely over this period, though in the 
meantime further reductions in the pressures or 
head of water are inevitable. With all the care 
that is, and can be, bestowed to maintain‘the pres- 
ent aqueduct in safe condition, and with all the 
improvements that are in progress and can be 
made to strengthen its weak points, aserious break 
in the structure by which the supply would be 
completely shut off for days or weeks, is by no 
means an impossibility. The contemplation of the 
incalculable risk we incur in depending on this 
sole conduit for our water supply should stimulate 
a much less progressive and wealthy community 
to even greater exertion than is needed in this in- 
stance to insure an absolutely safe ana abundant 
supply.” 

On the sewerage question the report says that 
work has been in progress under 23 contracts for 
the construction of 28,896 linear feet of sewers and 
43 receiving basins. Some of these contracts have 
been completed, and 6,918 feet of new sewers have 
been built, while 3,461 feet of old sewers and 62 re- 
ceiving basins have been rebuilt. The roads and 
boulevards are in better condition than they have 
been for some time, and they will be further im- 
pos during the season. The eight public baths 

ave been painted and repaired, and were opened 
to the public June 1. The attendance in June was 
847,839 males and 140,288 females. The number of 
street lamps has been increased from 23,343 to 23,- 
468, and a contract has been made with the Brush 
Electric Light Company to light certain streets and 
Madison and Union squares until May 1, 1882, at 
$7,400 per annum. 

en 


THE NEW AND THE OLD COLLECTOR, 


CLOSE OF GEN. MERRITT’S OFFICIAL CON- 
NECTION WITH THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Gen. Edwin A. Merritt, Collector of the 
port since the Spring of 1878, closed his official 
connection with the Custom-honse yesterday, and 
to-morrow his successor, ex-Senator W. H. Robert- 
son, will be inducted into the office. All day yes- 
terday crowds of friends were paying their re- 
spects to Gen. Merritt, and so great at times were 
the throngs of visitors that he found it difficult to 
transact business. Mr. Robertson called on Gen. 
Merritt shortly before noon and remained with 


him several hours, taking lunch with the 
Collector. Among the visitors who called 
to shake hands with Gen. Merritt were 
Col. Jobn A. Briggs, of Ohio; Col. 
N. T. Spragne, Assemblyman W. H. Waring, ex- 
Gov. McCormick, of Arizona; Col. Charles Horton, 
of Perth Amboy; William Jenner, Gen. Kilburn 
Knox, Gen. Rufus Ingalls, Charles Watrous, and 
Charies W. Moulton, of Cincinnati. Gen. Merritt 
said that the actual transfer of the office will take 
place at 9 o'clock to-morrow morning. All the 
clerks and division officers have been notified to 
be present at 8:30 o’elock. Many of the employes 
of the Custom-house, hearing of this order, called 
on Gen. Merritt yesterday afternoon to pay their 
respects and say farewell to their old chief, in the 
belief that he would take final leave of the office 
last evening. The General received them kindly, 
and told them he would probably be about the 
Custom-aouse a good deal fora couple of weeks’ 
to come. 

Collector Robertson has already filed his bonds 
and taken the oathof office. He said yesterday 
that he would not make any changes in the force 
employed at the Custom-house for some time, nor 
unless he found that the needs or the interests of 
the service required a change to be made. Allthe 
present employes will be reappointed by him to- 
morrow, and sworn into service again under the 
new appointment. 

In his new capacity as Consul-General at London 
Gen. Merritt will receive a salary of $6.000 a year, 
and will be allowed, besides, $1,200 for house-rent 
and $2.000 for clerk hire. The income of the Lon- 
don Consulate-General is about $50,000 a vear. 
The present Vice-Consul is Mr. Nunn, an English- 
man, who has been retained in the service for 
many years because of his intimate knowledge of 
the relations and business of the consular service 
with English affairs. 


RR 


CATTLE-BUTCHERS TO STRIKE. 

The United Independent Cattle-butcher 
Union of New-York, New-Jersey, Brooklyn, and 
Williamsburg, met yesterday at No. 263 Bowery. 
Adolph Kahn in the chair. A report was made to 
the effect that two boss butchers had discharged 
the men in their employ who belonged to the 
union, and also that a meeting of the boss butchers 
had been held the day previous at the cattle yards, 
at which a resolution was passed to discharge ail 
the union men and secure others in their places. 
The cattle-butchers say they work day and night, 
that they are very pooly paid, and they have there- 
fore banded themselves together for the purpose 
of bettering their condition. They demand 40 
cents per bullock for dressers and 25 cents for 
helpers. They decided to go out onastrike to- 
morrow. The union numbers, they claim, over 400 
members. 

— eee 
MARKSMEN AT CREEDMOOR. 

At Creedmoor yesterday the match for gold 
medals, presented by a tobacco house, was con- 
cluded. There was an aggregate of 8&7 entries in 
the four competitions. The principal winners were 
as follows, their best three scores being given: 

i NN ca ds Scab ebsvenispcchuceps nee 32 33—08 
Cc. E. Tayntor. 2 31—05 
Do Whe We IMBOR ic cak ic icve cncdscctoscesnccensee Oe 

J.C. Mallery 32 

©. J. Falco ..... py soit aaa Galera ve bathe canh 30 

G. J. Seavury siteyad vad 31 
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CLOSE OF THE ARGUMENTS 


—_—>--—— 


THE CASE OF GEN. WARREN SUB- 
MITTED TO THE COURT. . 
MAJOR GARDNER’S FINAL REMARKS YESTER- 
TERDAY—TH™ WHITE OAK RIDGE EN- 
GAGEMENT—NINE POINTS OF CRITICISM. 
The last scenes of the Warren Court of In- 
quiry were enacted yesterday in the little court- 
martial room at the Army Building, and the case is 


now disposed of so far as the testimony of wit- 
nesses and the ingenious arguments of counsel 


| can affect its issue. The session was very brief, 


not occupying more than two hours, and being 
given to a surrejoinder by Major Asa Bird Gardner, 
counsel for Gen. Sheridan, to the points raised by 
Mr. Albert Stickney in his rejoinder to Major 
Gardner’s main argument. The rejoinder of Mr. 
Stickney, which was permitted by the court as @ 
matter of courtesy, entitled the counsel for Gen. 
Sheridan to a surrejoinder, in which it was 
understood that no absolutely new matter 
should be introduced, but in which the 
justification of Gen. Sheridan in his criticisms on 
Warren contained in his official report, and that o 
Gen. Grant in the paragraph which has been in 
controversy, were presented. In respect to the 
engagement at White Oak Ridge in particular, and 
to the events of the ensuing night, Major Gardner’s 
brief address yesterday was full and explicit. 

It is uncertain when the court will report its 
findings to the War Department, but certainly not 
until all the record has been printed and the cleri- 
cal work finished. The findings will not, of course, 
be made public until President Garfield has passed 
upon them, and so many weeks will necessarily 
elapse before those interested in the case will learn 
the ultimate decision. Gen, Augur, President of 
the court, who commands the Department of 
Texas, is anxious to set out at the earliest practica- 
ble moment for his head-quarters at San Antonio, 
and Gen. Newton is pressed with engineering work 
that will require his whole attention for the next 
few weeks. This state of facts may basten the de- 
cision, or may postpone it for some months, for 
if the members of the court cannot agree 
upon their findings in a few days the 
matter will be deferred for some time, as 
a oonference cannot readily be arranged 
after Gen. Augur bas rejoined his command, Gen. 
Warren is very anxious to obtain an early deci- 
sion; but there are points of law and fact involved 
that are not to be settled in a moment, and will 


require discussion and deliberation. No present 
idea can be formed as to what the findings will be, 
as the members of the court have acted with 
commenable reticence and discretion and have 
permitted no expressions or indications of bias to 
escape them. 

In his remarks yesterday, Major Gardner first 
took up the details of the engagement at White 
Oak Ridge, then the events of the night, and, final- 
ly, the battle of Five Forks, presenting a lucid and 
rapid summary of Sheridan’s view of the case and 
of the alleged derelictions of Warren. As to the 
engagement at White Oak Ridge, he presented the 
following points of criticism on Warren's conduct: 

First—That Gen. Warren had no orders to advance 
or bring on an action when he did so. 

Second—That he was repeatedly warned by Gen. 
Grant through Gen. Meade on the afternoon and 
evening previous that he wasin danger of being at- 
tacked on his left flarfk in the morning, that he should 
get himself strong during the night, and put himself 
in the best possible position for defense—to all of 
which warnings he appears to have given no heed. 

Third—That, in order to enable Gen.Warren to give 
full effect tothe warnings, Griffin’s division, which 
bad been on special duty, was returned to him at day- 
light, so that he could post him within supporting 
distance as soon as relieved, and thus have his whole 
corps well in hand. 

Fourth—That Warren dia report as to being able to 
get possession of the White Oak road, for he senta 
dispatch to Meade that the enemy had their pickets 
this side,and that he sent word to Ayres totry to 
drive them off, thus misleading Gen. Meade to believe 
that only pickets were there, which a small force 
could drive of*, 

Fifth—That Warren was duly notified in person and 
warned by Ayres, in command of his advance division, 
that there was a heavy force there, and that an ad- 
vance would bring ona fight, and that no reconnois- 
sance could be made without bringing on a fight.eNev- 
ertheless, Warren, on his own responsibility, ordered 
Ayres to advance. 

Sixth—That, according tothe applicanit’s own wit- 
nesses, three rebel brigades—Hunton’s, MacGowan’s, 
and Gracie’s—numbering between 3,509 and 3,750 men 
—came out of the rebel works, under Gen. R. FE, Lee in 
person. and attacked Ayres’s division and drove it 
back inthe utmost disorder on Crawford's, routing 
the latter in turn; and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the two divisions aggregated 8,000 men. Warren 
says that to his great astonishment the stream (Grav- 
elly Run) was GO feet wide and 4 or 5 feet deep. As 
showing tie utterront of the two divisions, (Craw- 
ford’s and Ayres’s, until the retreat was arrested by 
Griffin.) he reports that the men e¢ame back very rap- 
idly without any particular order at all, each man for 
himself. 

Seventh—That Gen. Warren, after his repeated 
warnings, was responsible for the disastrous repulse 
and resulting loss of life. Heshbould have made the 
advance, and he ought to have so disposed his corps 
that no such rout could have occurred. He ougnt 
also to have been at the front. 

Fighth—That Warren was not able to resume the 
offensive against the exultant enemy until 1:45 
o’clock P. M., and that it was the attack of Gen. Miles 
on the rebel left and rear, with four brigades of 
Humphrey’s corps, which forced the Confederates to 
stop throwing up works on Gravelly Run and to re- 
tire toward their works. 

Ninth—That tne paragraph in Gen. Grant's official 
report complained of by Warren is true, except as to 
the enemy that attacked being in superior force. That 
Warren reported favoravly to getting possession of 
the Wnite Oak road, and to aecomplish it he moved 
with one division instead of his whole corps, which 
was attacked by the enemy in superior force and 
driven back on the Second Division before the latter 
had time to form. the Second in its turn being driven 
back upon the Third, which stopped the rebel ad- 
vance. 

Major Gardner next went into the question of 
Warrer’s movements during the following night. 
His points were that eat5 P. M. Warren was in re- 
ceipt of Meade’s order to send Bartiett’s brigade 
of Griffin’s division down the White Oak and 
Crump’s roads to communicate with Sheridan. 
The brigade comprised nine regiments and about 
3,000 men. The order substantially was to demon- 
strate on the left of the force in front of Sheridan. 
Some time after dark Bartlett took,up a position at 
G. Boisseau’s on the left rear of the rebels facing 
Sheridan, a position most favorable to offensive 
operations, provided he was supported by Warren, 
fora movement tocrushthe enemy. Warren be- 
lieved and reported in several of his dispatches 
during the night that the rebels facing Sheridan 
would speedily retire in the direction of their 
works at Five Forks. Nevertheless, no positive 
withdrawal was effected until daylight, and then 
the enemy was already retiring and the opportu- 
nity had been lost. At 5 P. M. Meade 
directed Warren to send a brigade in the 
direction in which he had previously ordered a 
small force earlier in the evening, and to support 
it, if necessary, with a strong column. These or- 
ders were soon modified, and the brigade ordered 
to proceed down the Boydton plank road to Sher- 
idan. As, however, Bartlett had gone already and 
could not be recalled, Gen. Pearson was ordered 
by Warren, with three regiments, ‘‘ right down to 
Dinwiddie” to Sherican. At least at 6:30 P. M. 
Warren reported to Meade that such was the case: 
but the regiments never actually started, nor was 
Meade notified that Pearson had not gone. 

Major Gardner considered the withdrawal of 
Bartlett from his advanced position by Gen. War- 
ren as due to a literal construction put by the lat- 
ter on the orders of his superior, when ne found 
that he was not to be permitted to makea night 
movement exactly in hisown way. When Meade’s 
9 P. M. order to send Griffin to Sheridan arrived, it 
being too peremptory to be disobeyed wholly, 
Warren sent Ayres’s division. but the other two re- 
mained in bivouac until morning. At 6:30 P. M. 
Warren notified Meade that he had sent Pearson 
down to Dinwiddie to the relief of the hard-pressed 
cavalry. He did not mention at this hour that the 
Gravelly Run bridge was down and the stream im- 
passable for infantry; but at 10 P. M., when 
he is peremptorily ordered to send Griffin to 
Sheridan and move himself upon the ene- 
my’s rear, he remembers that the bridge is 
gone and that there will have to be some 
hours of delay in rebuilding it. Final- 
ly, becoming anxious as to the result, Meade sent 
Warren a telegram signed by his own hand, not by 
Gen. Webb, to send Griffin at once, as ordered, 
and move the remainder of his corps by the road 
Bartlett was on and strike the rebels in the rear. 
Meade directed him to be very prompt in this 
movement and not to incumber himself with any- 
thing to impede his progress or prevent his moving 
in any direction across the country. This order 
was not obeyed; but at 10:55 Warren reported 
that he would send Ayres to Sheridan and take 
Griffin and Crawford to move against the 
enemy as directed. This report was rendered 
to Meade before 11 o'clock, and Ayres was sent to 
the relief of the cavairy after some little delay. 
On the other hand, Griffin’s and Crawford’s troops 
lay in bivouae for from six to eight hours after 
Warren had promised Meade that he would lead 
them directly against the enemy, and did not move 
until Bartlett had returned and reported. This 
was after daylight. Hada this movement been 
made, as ordered, Gen. Grant, Gen. Meade, and 
Gen. Sheridan al]l believed that great results would 
have inured fr it to the benefit of the Federal 
cause. 

Major Gardner next reviewed the battle of Five 
Forks, summarizing the points of complaint sub- 
stantially as formerly set forth. After criticising 
Warren's omission to report to Sheridan for three 
hours after his arrival on the field on the morning 
of April 1, he reiterated his former statement that 
Warren did not bring up the corps with vigor and 
promptness, nor form the troops with the celerity 
required by the occasion. Heshowed that no mis- 
apprehension as to the position of the angle of the 
rebel redoubt was possible, and that Gen. Warren, 
as well as Sheridan, had been through the fringe 
of timber that shrouded the formation of the 
troops from the eyes of the enemy, and knew that 
no works existed where he alleges that Sneridan 
placed them--a fact in accordance with his own 
testimony, that the cavalry were to attack along 
the whole front. ‘Taking these facts into consid- 
eration, therefo: ., Major Gardner could not avoid 
regarding the excuse offered for the dislocation of 
the several divisions of the Fifth Corps, based upon 
the allegation that the Major-General commanding 
was misinformed as to the position of the 
left flank of the rebels, as an afterthought 
of Gen. Warren. at variance with the 
general tenor of the testimony of witnesses for 
both contestants, ard offered as the last resort in 
a desperate emergency. He insisted that Sheri- 
dan’s plan of battle, thatthe Fifth Corps shouid 
advance to the White Oak road, then execute @ 
left wheel and plunge in an overwheiming and 


massive assault of 14,000 men upon the angle of the 


rebel redoubt, was a plan perfectly well understood 
by Warren when he made out diagram of the 
formation and issued his orders for the attack. 

The Major next aaverted to Warren’s apparent 
indecision during the fight—his vacillation, his 
visit to Ayres, his going after Crawford, his re- 
turn, then his going off after Crawford again, and 
finally his placing himself in the opening styled the 
Sidnor field, as so many evidences that he was baf- 
fled and bewildered by the turn that events 
had taken, and in the midst of one of the 
most decisive crises of the war was undecided 
and incapable of forming any determined purpose, 
After the engagement was practically ended and 
Sheridan had been asking anxiously for the last 
half-hour where he was, Gen. Warren brought in 
Crawford, and bethought himself, possibly, of the 
necessity of redeeming his military reputation in 
the eyes of bis superior officer. So he sends a mes- 
sage to Sheridan, after the battle is over, by his 
Adjutant, Col, Locke, that he has got in the 
enemy’s rear and captured 1,500 prisoners. This 
was morethan Sheridan could endure, and decided 
him to act upon the discretion vested in him by 
Gen. Grant. He relieved Warren of his command, 
put the gallant Griffin, who had turned and 
come in of his own accord when he heard 
the firing, at the head of the corps, and ordered 
Warren to report in person to Gen. Grant. From 
this point the counsel passed to a brief recapitula- 
tion of the affair in the Gillian field. Aware that 
he had disappointed his superior officer, and that 
the order superseding him had already been issued ; 
in possession of the message conveyed by Col, 
Loche, ‘Tell Warren, by God, he wasn’t at 
the front to-day,” and realizing that some- 
thing must be done to redeem _ himself 
from the stigma upon his military reputation, he 
now, at the last moment, came to the front and 
tried to re-establish his prestige. Riding past Sher- 
idan on the White Oak road, almost near enough 
to brush him as he went by, he finds a few hun- 
dred rebel stragglers endeavoring to escape by an 
abortive stand against the victorious Union troops, 
Sneridan had already given orders to Col. Rich- 
ardson, at the head of a few hundred men, to 
advance across the field and clear the ad- 
jacent woods of rebels, and the col- 
umn was advancing to the charge when 
Warren rushed forward, placed himself at the head 
of the column, and drove out the Confederates, 
who fired only a few faltering shots and did not 
make any serious resistance. There were possibly 
500 or 600 rebels in this fringe of timber, but they 
were inastate of utter disorganization, ready to 
take advantage of any circumstance to escape. 
Such was the testimony on both sides; and with 
this record, asa last resort, Warren sought his 
commanding officer and asked him to reconsider 
the order relieving him. The reply was brief and 
laconic. ** You received my order to report to 
Gen. Grant?’ “Yes,” replied Warren. ‘* Obey it, 
ar rejoined Sheridan, and that ended the col- 
oquy. 

Major Gardner, having exhausted the points, oc- 
cupied little time in peroration. He reiterated his 
justification of Sheridan comprised in his main 
plea, and then, after thanking the court for the 
courtesy of asecond hearing, submitted the case. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES. 


——— 
NO CESSATION OF THE TRUNK LINE WAR— 
COMMISSIONER FINK POWERLESS. 


The guerrilla warfare begun in western- 
bound freight rates at this point recently was still 
continued yesterday. While Pool Commissioner 
Albert Fink said that everybody knew that the 
great trunk line agents are as busy as they can be 
cutting freight rates, the agents themselves, in a 
lamb-like manner, said they knew nothing what- 
ever concerning the matter, yet they admitted that 
Commissioner Fink was good authority upon such 
subjects, The Commissioner said there was 


nothing new about freight rate cutting. 
That it was being done was as_ evi- 
dent as the fact that stars shine in 
the heavens. There was no telling when the un- 
derhand or guerrilla warfare would end. The 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, which had made 
the open cut in Boston was one of the parties to 
the New-England pool on west-bound freights 
formed in 1877, and he had reason to believe that 
that company had always acted honestly and kept 
faith with the other companies in the pool. The 
cutting of freight rates by the Vermont Central, 
one of the Grand Trunk Railway’s connections, 
followed bythe slaughter of rates by the Boston 
and Albany and the Fitchburg Railroad, had 
drawn the New-York Central and the New-York, 
Lake Erie and Western Companies into the wran- 
gle, ina measure at least. The cutting, it is said, 
has been going on foroveramonth. A freightagent 
saidthatin Boston the west-bound rates are com- 
pletely demoralized, and that it looks as though 
“things were going to be bad in New-York.” Itis 
generally believed that the schedule of west-bound 
rates have not been observed since the recent 
meeting of the Eastern freight agentsin this City, 
when it was agreed to maintain rates. It is known, 
notwithstanding the statements of the freight 
agents to the contrary, that a great deal of first 
class freight is being taken at from 50 to 40 cents 
per 100 pounds from New-York to Chicago, the 
tariff rate being 75 cents, 
be so, and the freight agents in this City have or- 
ders to do business with them at the best rates 
they can get, and to avoid talking to reporters 
about it. Consequently the agents at the offices of 
all the trunk lines to the West yesterday would 
not admit to the reporters that the west-bound 
freight rates are being cut. Commissioner Fink 
seems powerless in the matter. He is desirous of 
stopping the guerillas, but finds it no easy task, 
The western-bound passenger rates warriors 
were calmly sitting in their tents yesterday waiting 
for somebody to open fire upon their camps. The 
New-York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company, following the lead of the Pennsylvania 
people, have adopted rebate tickets to competing 
points in the West, and are hoping that all the 
other roads wiil adopt them also, thinking that 
they can crush the indefatigable and tireless brok- 
ers, who are profiting by the present war which 
was begun by the New-York Central and Hudson 
River and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
As the brokers were not instrumental in precipitat- 
ing the conflict between the railroad companies, 
they fail tosee why they should not take advantage 
of itto add totheir fortunes. The railroad ticket 
agents’ rates to the West yesterday were the same 
as on Friday—$7 to Cyicago, $7 to Cincinnati, and 
$12 75 to St. Louis. r. James S. Buckley, Passen- 
ger Agent of the New-York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, at No. 401 Broadway, said that the 
business of the Erie Road yesterday was simply 
enormous. Perhaps never before in the history of 
the road had so many tickets been sold in one day. 
His assistants were kept constantly busy all day. 
This road ‘does not use rebate tickets. Mr. G. G. 
Lansing, the ticket broker, of No. 297 Broadway, 
said that his business was never so great as it was 
yesterday. His offices were thronged allday. He 
was asking $7 for tickets to Chicago, $7 to Cincin- 
nati, and $11 to St. Louis, the latter rate be- 
ing $1 75 less than the rates charged by the 
passenger agents of the four trunk lines, 
Mr. Lansing added that it by no means followed 
because the roads used rebate tickets that the 
brokers would be compelled to put up their shut- 
ters. While the brokers had taken every legitimate 
advantage of the present war in rates to do busi- 
ness, they had been always courteous, and he de- 
fied any man either in the railroad business or out 
of it to show that members of the American Tick- 
et Brokers’ Association had in any way acted 
dishonestly with their patrons. While the brok- 
ers, of course, were not benefited by the 
use of rebate tickets, neither were they great- 
ly injured, and he believed that the system 
adopted by the Pennsylvania and New-York Cen- 
tral Roads would not meet with general favor 
among the traveling public. Men who wish to 
go to Chicago are not always disposed to pay $17 
for a ticket here, sign their name to an agreement, 
and goto the trouble of making their way in line 
in Chicago to a ticket office, where they must sign 
their name to a receipt in order to get areturn of 
$10, when all this cireumlocution can be avoided 
by the traveler getting a ticket for Chicago at 
this point overan equally well-equipped road for 
$7. Mr. Lansing said also that the practice of 
some ticket agentsin trying to cast odium upon 
the brokers was uncalled for and unjust. 
na 


HAZAEL WINS THE RUNNING RACE. 

A 10-mile running-match took place on the 
polo grounds yesterday afternoon between George 
Hazael and Charles Price for $200 aside, the win- 
ner to receive two-thirds and the loser to take one- 


third of the gate money after deducting all ex- 
pensas. Thisis the second match that has taken 
place between Hazael and Price within two weeks. 
The first race wasa distance of 20 miles, and ro- 
sulted in favor of Hazael, Price withdrawing after 
covering a little over nine miles. The track. which 
is 234 laps to the mile, was in first-class condition 
ene pak asthe slight rain-fall had the effect of 

ardening it considerably. At the word “Go” 
Hazael started off with his well-known long strides, 
and accomplished the first mile in 4:46}4, followed 
by Price in 4:48, which is remarkably fast time for 
a man who intends to run 10 miles. During 
the next mile Hazael kept up his steady 
gait, and before two miles were completed he led 
his opponent by about 50 yards. The time for the 
two miles was: Hazael, 9:5614; Price, 10:05. From 
the second tothe third mile Price tried hard to 
overtake Hazael, who kept to one steady pace, and 
passed the three-mile post with a lead of about 150 
yards, in 15:12. Each succeeding lap Hazael gained 
somewhat, and when five miles had been completed 
Price was about 400 yards intherear. The time for 
five miles was: Hazael, 25:53; Price, 26:4844. The 
race was finally won by Hazael. who covered the 
10 miles in 53:2244, which beats all records made in 
America for that distance, and is but one minute 
fifty-six and a + sehen seconds slower than the best 
time on record—made by L. Bennett (Deerfoot) in 
London, April 3, 1363. Price’s time for 10 miles 
was 55:05, which is one second slower than the best 
American record. 

————— 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Gen. J. J. Reynolds, United States Army, 
is at the Grand Central Hotel. 

Willliam M. Wadley, President of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Georgia, is at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel. 

EB. W. Clark, Chief of the Revenue Marine 
Division of the Treasury Department, is at the As- 
tor House. 

Ex-Gov. Rufus B. Bullock, of Georgia; ex- 
Gov. James D. Porter, of Tennessee; Francis Mur- 
phy, of Pittsburg; Jack Wharton, of New-Orleaas, 


and H. A. W. Tabor, of Colorado, are at the 
Fifth-Avenue Hotel. 


_ 
PRINTING CLOTH MARKET. 

FALL RIVER, Mass., July 30.—The printing 

cloth market continues quiet, with some demand 


at 3% cents for 64 by 64, at which price manufac- 
turers are unwilling sellers, Production for the 
week, 160,000 pieces ; sales, 34,000 pieces; deliveries, 
111,000 pieces; stock on hand, 372,000 piece 


Shippers know tais to | 


CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


—_—_.—_— 


NEW-YORK. 

“‘Public School Teachers” are informed that 
* anybody else’s” is correct. 

During last week 266,350 persons bathed in 
‘the free floating baths, 87,556 of whom were fe- 
males, 

_ Father Gavazzi will conduct the Independ- 
ent Catholic Church service this evening at the 
Masonic Temple. 

The Jacob Knobloch Association will hold 
its annual Summer night’s festival at Sulzer’s Har- 
lem River Park to-morrow evening. 

An assignment far the benefit of creditors 
by William F. Croft to Richard M. Henry; was filed 
in the County Clerk’s office yesterday. 

Free ice will be furnished to all sick persons 
whose addresses may be furnished the Earle Guild, 
Earle’s Hotel, corner Canal and Centre streets. 

The teachers and scholars of the Grace Chap- 


el Sunday-school will make an excursion to Long’ 


Branch on Monday on the steamer Plymouth Rock. 
There were 7,869 immigrants landed at Cas- 
tle Garden depot during the past week, and the 


total arrivals since July 1 up to yesterday at noon, 
were 33,840, 


Receipts for Croton water rents during the 


week ending yesterday amounted to $133,382 63. 


Under the law, 5 per cent. penalty will be hereafter 
added to unpaid rents. 


The entries are completed for the 135 yards’ 
professional handicap race to take place at the 


Manhattan Polo Grounds on Aug. 15. Thereare 52 
men entered, many of them well known. 


The salesmen in the dry goods and fancy 
goods stores of Grand-street are in highspirits over 


the decision of their employers to close the stores 
at 9 o’clock on Saturday nights, instead of at mid- 
night, as heretofore. 


President Bascom, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and President Battle, of the University of 


North Carolina, have been chosen as Vice-Presi- 
dents of the recently founded American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy. 


The steamer Neckar, of the North German 


Lloyd, which arrived from Bremen yesterday, 


brought nine cases of small animals, snakes, rare 
birds, dogs, &c. These were consigned to Mr. W. 
A. Conklin, and will probably be placed in the Cen- 
tral Park menagerie, 


The mothers and children of the East Side 
will be tendered afree excursion on Saturday. 


Aug, 13, to Glen Island. The steam-boat Blackbird 
and the barges Warren and Sumner have been 
chartered for the occasion, and will leave East 
Nineteenth and Thirty-third streets, starting from 
the former point at 9 o’clock A. M. 


Police Sergt. Pratt, who has been invited by 
the authorities of Guatemala to aid them in estab- 


lishing a Police force to be governed by rules and 
regulations similar to those in force here, sailed 
yesterday on the Pacific Mail steam-ship City of 
Para. The commands of the Eighth and Four- 
teenth Precincts testified their friendship for Sergt. 
Pratt by ha eos him with a beautiful floral 
tribute on his departure. 


Last week the Police of New-York arrested 
1,505 persons, There were registered at the Bu- 


reau of Records of Vital Statistics, 558 births, 142 
marriages, and 882 deaths. Thirty deaths were 
caused by scarlet fever, 8 by small pox, 53 by diph- 
theria, and 9 by tvphus fever. There were report- 
ed 9 cases of small-pox, 5 of typhus fever, 18 of ty- 
phoid fever, 96 of scarlet fever, 4 of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, 42 of measles, and 80 of diphtheria. 

A Lacrosse match was played on the polo 
grounds yesterday afternoon between the Balti- 
more and New-York Lacrosse Clubs. The playing 
on both sides was very good, the New-Yorkers 
being pressed hard several times to save their 
goals. The contest was decided in about an hour 
andahalfin favor of the home team, who won 
three straight goals. After the game a fine 
collation was partaken of at the club-house on 
the grounds. 

There was sold at public auction, yesterday, 
at the Exchange Sales-room, by A. H. Muller & 
Son, by order of the United States Circuit Court, 
district of Tennessee and Kentucky, under the di- 
rection of Charles J. Canda and Josiah A. Hersey, 
Trustees, the Memphis, Paducah and Northern 
Railroad, together with buildings, telegraph line, 
rolling stock, and all other properties, for $2,200,- 
000. The purchaser was Mr. C..P. Huntington, 
Vice-President of the Central Pacific Railroad. 

Bradford D. Clarke was brought before Jus- 
tice Flammer, in the Tombs Court, yesterday, by 
Detective Field, of the District Attorney’s Office, 
and surrendered to the custody of a Boston officer, 
who produced a reguisition for him. Clarke has 
spent over four years in Ludlow-Street Jail, and is 
wanted in Boston for alleged complicity ina plot 
by which $20,000 was obtained, in 1877, from the 
Bank of the Commonwealth in that city. His long 
sojourn in jail in this City was caused by civil pro- 
ceedings brought against him to recover property 
procured through a number of promissory notes, 
to which he had induced one Addie Monroe to affix 
a signature in March, 1877. 

—— 


BROOKLYN. 


Permits for the erection of 34 new buildings 
in Brooklyn were grauted last week. 

Dr. Harry O. Plympton, son of Prof. Plymp- 
ton, of the Polytechnic Institute, was appointed by 


the Commissioner of Charities and Correction, yes- 
terday, tothe temporary Superintendency of the 
Flatbush Hospital. the office whieh Dr. P. L. 
Schenck recently resigned after 17 years’ incum- 
bency. 


The autopsy on the body of Mrs. Catharine 
Rech, who was found dead in her bed at No. 553 


Fifth-avenue, revealed as the cause of death fatty 
degeneration of the heart and liver, superinduced 
by the excessive use of alcohol and by injuries re- 
ceived by falling down stairs while in a state of 
intoxication. 


There was filed yesterday in the Register’s 
office a map of the Coney Island and Fort Hamil- 


ton Railroad Company, of which Theodore Mag- 
nus is President, with the following Directors: 
Alfred Sully and J. R. O. Sherwocd, of the Man- 
hattan Beach Improvement Company; James 
Hardie, Andrew Jochum, W. C. Herbert, Jr., and 
Michael E. Finnegan, of Flatbush. 


Judge Reynolds granted yesterday the in- 
junction asked for by Demas Strong to restrain 
the Brooklyn Cross-town Railroad Company from 


paying off certificates of indebtedness to the 
amount of $50,000, a step which the companv was 
about to take in carrying out its design of reducing 
its capital stock from $400,000 to $200,000. The 
company had already paid off $50,000 worth of 
these certificates. Judge Reynolds holds that the 
issuance of the original certificates was illegal. 


Commissioner French received yesterday 
from Prof. Albert R. Leeds, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, a certificate of his analysis of 


the waters used by various eities of the country, 
in which he ranks the Ridgewood water supplied to 
Brooklyn as the first and purest. Philadelphia is 
second on his list in the purity of its water supply; 
Baltimore, third; Washington, fourth; New-York, 
(Croton,) fifth; Hoboken, Jersey City, and Newark, 
sixth; Oswego, seventh; Wilmington, Del., eighth; 
Boston, (Cochituate,) ninth. 


Judge Cullen confirmed yesterday the re- 


port of the Referee favoring the limited divorce 
which Bernard Rogers, a well-to-do resident of 
Westchester County, sought: from his wife, Catha- 
rine. The testimony showed an unusual condition 
of drunken depravity on the part of the wife. 
Smashing the furniture with an axe and setting 
fire to the house and to pieces of her husband’s 
clothing were among her acts of violence. In 
addition to these, Mrs. Rogers frequently threat- 
ened to kill her husband,,and concealed deadly 
weapons in her room for that purpose. She of- 
fered no defense in the action, and her husband 
was awarded the charge of their six children and 
ordered to pay her $6 a week alimony, 


The commission appointed by the Supreme 
Court to hear property-owners and others and de- 
termine whether the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 


ery shall build its road along its proposed route 
eld its first meeting in room No. 20, in the Court- 
house, yesterday. The commission comprises United 
States District Attorney A. W. Tenney, the Presi- 
dent, and Edmund Driggs and Gen. John B. Wood- 
ward. Counsel for property-owners on Fulton and 
Adams streets appeared and protested against the 
erection of any road on these streets. The pro- 
posed route of this company is the one mapped out 
the Rapid Transit Commission appointed by 
ayor Howell June 2, 1880. The commission will 
give another hearing to interested parties on the 
12th of August, at 10 A. M., in the same room. 


$< a 


LONG ISLAND. 

The Rey. W. A. Barr will preach his fare- 
well sermon to-day in the Presbyterian Church at 
Astoria. 

The corner-stone of the new Catholic church 
(St. Raphael’s) at Blissville will be laid on Sundar, 
Aug. 14. Bishop Loughlin will officiate. 

Major-Gen. Henry L. Abbott, of Willet’s 
Point, Flushing, about a month ago sent his family 


to Wilton, N. H.,to spend the Summer. On Friday 

he learned that his 10-year-old son, Harry, nad been 

killed by falling from a load of hay. 
——$——— 


STATEN ISLAND. 
The New-York Classis has dissolved the Pas- 
toral relations between the Rev. Franeis M. Kipp, 


D. D., and the Reformed churches at Richmond 
and Huguenot, he having accepted the appoint- 
ment of Chaplain of Ward’s Island Hospital. 
Gilbert Gordon, grandson of the late Gov. 
Tompkins, was committed yesterday, in default of 
bail, to the county jail by Justice Garrett, of Sta- 
pleton, for the action of the Grand Jury on the 
charge of grand larceny, Gordon will propablv 


ay 


be tried before his. cou County Judge West 
velt. He once held pe og Sonerbcenttnies = 
der the Government. sHis downfall is due to rum. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


Michael Boyle, of Rye, Westchester County, 
a carpenter by trade and of rather dissipated 
habits, was found lying on the tracks of the New- 


York, New-Haven and Hartford Railroad a short 
distance above the Port Chester depot on Friday 
night. The man who found him removed him to 
what he thought was a safe distance from the 
tracks, and, seeing that he was intoxicated, went 
off for assistance to remove him. When he re- 
turned he found that Boyle had rolled back to the 
tracks, either intentionally or in his drunken sleep, 
and a passing train had cut off one of his feet and 
one hand. He was picked up and taken care of by 
those who found him. 
i 


NEW-JERSEY. 
Peter Held, of No. 671 Ferry-street, Newark, 
assaulted his aged mother Friday night with a club, 


striking her on the head and inflicting a very seri- 
ous injury. He was arrested and locked up. 


George Norton, aged 70 years, Captain of 
the canal-boat Labrador, lying at the foot of Tenth- 


street, Hoboken, accidentally fell fromthe boat 


Friday night and was drowned. The body has not 
been recovered. 


Thomas Doyle, the Bayonne saloon-keeper 
who was aceused by the Rev. Father Killeen of 


keeping a disorderly house, was convicted, in the 
Court of Speeial Sessions, yesterday, and bailed to 
appear for sentence on Sept. 2. 


Between 6 and 7 o’clock yesterday morning 
August Schlendorf, while driving some cows over 


the hill near the Secaucus Swamps, found the dead 
body ofa man lying neara spring. The body was 
po sg a@ middle-aged man, who looked like a 


Jokn E, Williams was struck by a locomo- 
tive on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 


Railroad et Hoboken, Friday evening, and fatally 
injured. He was removed to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
where he died during the night. Deceased was a 
track-walker in the employ of the company, and 
leaves a widow and two children. 
SS 


STABBED IN A JAMES-STRUET DEN. 

One of the worst dens in James-street is the 
saloon kept inthe basement of No. 60 by Frank 
Bassi, an Italian. Yesterday afternoon, while 
Bassi was serving stale beer toa number of dis- 
reputable women, loafers, and sailors, a fellow 
named John Boyle, who claims to be an 
engineer, of No. 81 Cherry-street, asked 


Edward Barry, a sailor, to lend him 10 
cents with which to treat Annie O’Brien, 
his female companion. Barry refused to 
give him the money and aroused the anger of 
Boyle by asserting that he was dependent on the 
woman forsupport. Drawing a large clasp-knife, 
Boyle first struck Barry with the handle on the 
forehead, and then plunged the blade into the 
right side of his neck, inflicting a wound three 
inches long and two inches deep. The wounded 
sailor followed his assailant to the basement steps, 
where he fell. He was taken to the Chambers- 
Street Hospital. Coroner Knox took his ante-mor- 
tem statement last evening. It was the opinion of 
the house surgeon that the wound is an extremely 
dangerous one. Boyle was arrested and locked up 
in the Fourth Precinct Station. 


eo 
PASSING FORGED CHECKS. 

Detectives Flanagan and Dilks, of the Ninth 
Preeinct, took before Justice Bixby, at Jefferson 
Market Police Court, yesterday, a well-dressed man, 
who gave the name of Titus W. Sheldon, and who 
was charged with passing forged checks on George 
A. Clark, of No. 995 Eighth-avenue, and Michael 
Brennan, of No. 18 Grand-street. Clark, who is a 
liquor-dealer, alleged that the accused gave him a 


check for $35 on the Ninth National Bank purport- 
ing to have been drawn to the order of George H. 
Sheldon by Lawrence, Wright & Co., and that he 
(Clark) believing the check to be genuine, handed 
Sheldon the cash therefor. Calling at the bank 
soon after, the complainant ascertained that 
neither Lawrence, Wright & Co. nor Sheldon was 
known there. Brennan’s complaint was of a simi- 
lar tenor, except that the check which he had ac- 
cepted was on the Citizens’ Bank. On the prison- 
er’s person when arrested was found a spurious 
check for $25 on the National Broadway Bank. He 
pleaded guilty to the charges, and was held in de- 
fault of $1,000 bail. The court records give his 
residence as No. 10 Bank-street, and his occupation 
as that of a clerk. 
rte 


KEEP IT IN THE Housz.—That it may be prompt- 
ly administered in all sudden attacks of cholera mor 
bus, cramps. diarrhea, colic, or any affection of the 
bowels, for which Dr. JayNz’s CARMINATIVE BALSAM is 
an effectual remedy. At this season of the year every 
family will find in it a useful and reliable curative,— 
Advertisement, 

ee 

W. B. Rrxer & Son, the great druggists, of No. 
853 6th-av., retailed iast Saturday 178 bottles of their 
celebrated Essence OF GINGER. Why? Because they 
charge 25c. per bottle, while others charge 60¢.—Ad- 


vertisenent. 
———_<>—__—__- 


Don’t Sport Goop MATERIAL 
and get intoafret by attempting to make a punch— 
obtain a bottle of delicious Hus Puscu.—Advertise- 
ment. 
—_—_—_>—_—. 


Bromo CHLORALUM FOR BuRNs. 
BRoMO CuLoRaLvo for hotels.—Advertisement. 
rr 


PASSENGERS SAILED. 


In steam-ship City of Augusta, for Savannah.— 
Mrs. A. C. Fairbrother, B, W. Fontane, Mrs. F. H. and 
Miss Singer, C. M. Roberts, P. Mander, L. H. Coleman. 
B. Gorden, F. A. Habersham, Capt. Sanborn, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. McAleer, W. W. Gorden, D. G. Allen, H. C. Sils- 
bee, P. S. Heath, G@. W. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. G. 8. Green, 
G. M., A. S., and E. Devin, Mr. and Mrs. W.T. Daniels, 
E. P. Cunningham, J. Strauss, W. K. Harbaun, K. E. 
Evans, Miss K. Peters, Mrs. J. Doney, Mrs. Isaac Ve 
Vega, R. D. Munford, H. S. Josephson, Dr. B. 8. Purse, 
C. G. Faliigant, W. W. Carnes, &. Holt. 


———>__—_ 
PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 


In steam-ship Nederland, from Antwerp.—Miss 
Louise Bidoux, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Cahn and child, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ludwig Fuchs, E. B. Sullivan, Henrich Fen- 
sterer, the Rev. J. B. Dubois, Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Smith, 
Sisters Stanislaus, Bergmanns, Marie Raui, and Marie 
de Sales Felly, John Rees, Emanuel Frubeli, D. Joseph, 
Peter Hoffmann, E. Apeli, John Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolf Kern, Martin Papp, John Dietz, Charles and 
Miss Anna Sponlein, George and Mrs. Meinedse and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Heenr and two children, Mrs. and 
Miss Kuhn, Max Wieland, Mrs. Cilea Freese Strekney, 
Miss a M. Strekney, Cnarles Pidnol, Franz Flier 
Mrs. A. Ferdi and two chiidren, Miss Elsa Flierdl, 
Salomon Lippmann, Rudolph Schneider, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry Lesage. 

Or 


MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 


Sun rises...... 4:56 | Sun sets..... 7:16 | Moon sets...9:31 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


A.M. A. M, P, M. 
Sandy Hook .10:68 | Gov. Island.11:47 | Hell Gate..1:09 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW-YORK..........SATURDAY, JULY 30, 
ilaaisaibainoai 


CLEARED. 


Steam-ships John Gibson, Travers, Georgetown, D.C., 
yy Wightman; City of Columbia, Woodhull, 
Charleston, J. W. Quintard & Co.; Morgan City, 
Adams, New-Orleans, Bogert & Morgan; City of Au- 
—_ Nickerson, Savannah, George Yonge; William 

awrence, March, Baltimore, George H. Glover; Uma- 
tilla, Worth, Worth, Portland, The or lmprove- 
ment Co.; Somerset, Williams, Bristol, W.D. Morgan; 
State of Texas, Nickerson, Key West, and Galveston, 
C.H. Mallory & Co.; Averill, (Br.,) Harrison, West 
Hartlepool - H, Thompson & Co.; Albemarle, Mal. 
lett, West Point, Old Dominion Steam-ship Co.; Old 
Dominion, Waiker, Norfolk, City Point, and Rich- 
mond, Old Dominion Steam-ship Co.; City of Para, 
Dexter, Havre, J. F. Wnitney & Co.; Stella, (Dutch,) 
Harmsen, Amsterdam, Funch, Edye & Co.; Rhein, 
(Ger.,) Neynaber, Bremen, via Southampton, Oelrichs 
&Co.; Louisiana, Gager, New-Orleans, Clark & Sea- 
man; Pomona, (Br.,) Mahlman, Montego Bay, G, Wes- 
sells ‘& Co.; Neptune, Berry, Boston, H. F. Dimock; 
Vineland, Bowen, Baltimore, J. S. Krems; Regulator, 
Doane, Wilmington, N. C., William P. Clyde & Co. 

Ships Mary Fraser, (Br.,) Dexter, Havre, J. F. Whit- 

Co.; Kinburn, (Br.,) Tooker, Antwerp, Boyd & 
Hincken. 

Barks Platon, (Norw..) Andersen, Elsinore or Arun- 
dal for orders, Funch, Edye & Co.; Fritz Smith, 
Norw.,) Larsen, Frederickshaven, C, Tobias & Co.; 

ouise,(Norw.,) Unger, Amsterdam, Funcn, Edye & Co.; 
Egvor, Atkins, Dunedin and Lyttleton, Mailler & Que- 
reau; David Taylor, (Br... Wallace, Bordeaux, P. L 
Nevius & Son; Robert B. Chapman, (Br.,) Ratherford, 
P. I. Nevius & Son; Tancook, (Br.,) Crosby, Java, Mc- 
Kay & Dix; Maria Friesan, (Ital.,) Parlillo, Piraeus, 
Funch, Edye & Co. ; Johanne, (Ger.,) Heraksen, Anjier 
for orders, C. Tobias & Co.; Leocadia, (Ger.,) Haesloop, 
Hamburg, Hermann Koop & Co.; Beatrice Havener, 
Havener, Auckland, Mailler & Quereau; Ontario, (Br.,) 
Mosher, Marseilies, Snow &. Burgess; Capenhurst, 
(Br..) Hatfield, Cork for orders, J. W. Parker & Co.; 
Prince Hassan, (Br.,) Oiiver, London, Patton, Vickers 
& Co.: Bessie, (Br.,) Holdsworth, Antwerp, J. F. Whit- 
ney & Co.; San Raffaele, (Ital.,) Cacace. Cadiz, Phillips 
& Straehle. 


ARRIVED. 


Steam-ship Nederland, (Belg.,) Ueberweg, Antwe 
ay 16, with mdse. and passengers to Peter Wright 4 

ons. 

Steam-ship Delaware, Winnett, Charleston Jul 
with mdse. and passengers to J. W. Quintard & co, * 

Steam-ship Glenartney, (Br.,) Jacobs, Yokohama 
June 1, Amoy 10th, Singapore 16th, Suez July 8, Port 
Said 10th, Gibraltar 16th, with tea to Henderson Bros. 

Steam-ship Undine, (Br.,) Fraser, Montego Bay 11 ds., 
with bitter-wood, &c., to G. Wessels & Co. 
rSteam-ship Gate City, Daggett, Savannah 60 hours, 
with mdse. and passengers to George Yonge. 

Steamship Lombard, (Br.,) Stephenson, Girgenti 
June 20, Rodi 26th, Messina July 2, Palermo 8th, and 
Gibraltar 13th, with fruit and sulphur to Brown Bros. 
& Co.—vessel to Simpson & Spence. 

Bark Fortuna, (Port.,) Mesquita, Oporto $8 ds., with 
cork and wine to Hagomeyer & Brunn. 

Bark ..lliance, (Norw.,) Petersen, Stettin 63 ds., with 
berre’s fo. bets SP m9 Slocovich & ta ith md 

ark V , Paddock, Singapore 126 ds., with m 

to Vernon H. Brown & Co. se 17 

Bark Scot’s Bay, (of Windsor, N. S..) Murray, Havre 
Cs hdnassemenprelieenahadidveretammane*sarismmemnsnpsichemaiahahaes peeneeideniemmnniatiemsaniaes aeremimmmmpeatmmmmmmmetimesee sn St eel 


ROYAL BAKING 


POWDER 


Absolutelv Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other prepara 
tion makes such 


ght, flaky hot breads or luxurious 
Dastry oval BAKING POWDER CO. New-York 


June 14, in ballast to C. W. Bertau Anchored at 
Deter ee acaring Reger 6 de 
K Pe. warting, Bordeaux 

with mdse. to order—vessel to Theodore Ruger. : 
Bark Wove,(Norw.,) Andersen, Rotterdam $3 ds., witr 

barrels and iron to order—vessei to Funch, Edye & 
WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, light, S.E.; thick 

raining; at City Island, fresh, N-E.; thick off shore 


SAILED. 


Syeam ships Waesland and Jan Breydell, for Ant 
werp: Stella, for Amsterdam; Rhein, for Bremen; 
Raitic and Spain, for Liverpool; Ethiopia, for Gias- 
gow: Alsatia, for London: Somerset, for Bristol; Na 
worth Castile, for Leith; City of Para, for Aspinwall; 
State of Texas, for Galveston, via Key West; Louisi- 
ana and Algiers, for New-Orleans; City of Augusta, 
for Savannah: City of Columbia, for Charleston; Reg- 
ulator, for Wilmington, N. C.; Old Dominion, for Nor- 
folk, &c.; Albemarle, for West Point, Va.; John Gib; 
son, for Georgetown, D. C.; William Lawrence, fot 
Baltimore: barks Platou, for Baltic: Adolf, for Mar 
— a Eagie,‘for Cork, Falmouth, or Plymout? 

oranda 


RETURNED. 


Bark Passe Partout, (Norw.,) Neuman, heneo 


i 
Queenstown or Falmouth for orders, has return 
leaking. 


——~~<+--—_. 
SPOKEN. 
Pay | he lat. # 24, lon. 1726, bark Barga, (Norw..} 
enne, —, 
pict or Pa ne, for with bowsprit and foretop 


July 28, lat. 8815, lon. 70 43, f an 
from Baltimore,) for Hamburg. a . 


———___. 
BY CABLE. 


Loxpox, July 30.—Sld. 13th Inst., M. . 

bing | a ee got ey Granfos + 20th inet hoor 
us, Shatemuc, Veritas, Capt. Swatriage; 30th 
Ru by, Wel lington, Capt. Scott. . i 

Arr. 22d inst., Angelo; 26th inst.. Amicitia, nm 
26th inst., Prudhoe: 28th inst.. Clara: ipa nord 

nst., Lovisa, Maddalena IL, Mirella, ‘Pietrino; 30th 
nst., Caterina S, 

The steam-ship Gallina, Capt. Moen, from Montreal] 
July 15, has arr. here. 

The steam-ship Pollux, (Dutch,) Capt. Mullinckrod 
from New-York July 16, for Amsterdam, has pass 
up the Channel. 

The steam-ship Ville d’Alger, (Fr.,) Capt. Le Marce, 
from New-York July 13, has arr. at Bordeaux. 

The General Transatlantic Company’s steam-ship 
Amerique, Capt. Santelli, from New-York July 20, tor 
Havre, has been signaled off the Lizard. 

The steam-ship Asnburne, Capt. Hall is detained at 
Liverpool on account of alleged overloading. 

QUEENSTOWN, July 30.—The Cunard Line steam-ship 
Batavia, Capt. Mouland, from New-York July 20, arr, 
here at 9:15 o’clock this morning, on her way to Liver: 

oo}. 

The American Line steam-ship Pennsylvania, Capt. 
Dodge, from Philadelphia July 20, bas arr. nere, on 
her way to Liverpool. 

‘rhe White Star Line steam-ship Celtic, Capt. Gles 
dell, from New-York July 21, arr. here at 11:30 o’cloc’ 
this morning, on her way to Liverpool. 

Havrg, aly 80.—The Hamburg-American Ling 
steam-ship Wieland, Capt. Hebicb, from Hamburg,fo 
New-York, sid. hence to-day. 


R.HLMACY & CO 


14TH-STREET, 6TH-AVENUE, AND 13TH-ST 
CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOO 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAND 


SPECIAL 


BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


BLACK SILK 


DEPARTMENT WE ARE OFFERING 
2,000 YARDS ALL-SILK HEAVY BROCADE AT 9 
CENTS, SOLD THIS SEASON AT $1,49, AND 3,000 
YARDS 22-INCH ALL-SILE RICH BLACK BRODERIA 
AT $1,49, SOLD THIS SEASON AT $2.19; LARGH 
STOCK OF}BLACK SILKS, SATIN DE LYON AND 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


CLOSING OUT OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


HATS AND BONNETS 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER BEFORE KNOW, 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF BERLIN ZEPHYR 


WORSTEDS 


OF FULL OUNCE WEIGHT, WORSTED PATTERS& 
BURLAPS CANVAS OF ALL KINDS, FILLIN¢ 
SILE, FLOSS, &c., AT OUR POPULAR PRICES. 


HOSIERY 


AND UNDERWEAR FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
AND CHILDREN AT SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


ARCHERY, 


LAWN-TENKXIS, AND CROQUET AT THE LOWESi 
PRICES IN THE CITY. 


R.H.MACY&CO 


BARGAINS. 


FURNITURE 
AND CARPETS. 


WE WILL CONTINUE OUR GREAT CLEARING 
OUT SALE THIS WEEK. OVER 


$500,000 


WORTH OF FINE FURNITURE AND CARPETINGS 
WILL BE SACRIFICED TO SAVH 
THE COST AND TROUBLE OF 


MOVING. 


WILL OPEN OUR NEW STORE SEPT. 1. 
DON’T FAIL TO SECURE SOME OF THE GREAT 


BARGAINS. 


BAUMANN BROS, 


32 West. Fourteenth-street. 


Fire on: Coney: Island. 


A Hotel ana a Railroad Depot Burned. 
4 SEVERE TEST FOR 4 


HERRING’S SAFES. 


JuLy 28, 1881. 
“There was no water thrown upon the 
buildings, as they were past saving whena 
fire engine arrived, and nothing was saved 
except what was contained in one of your 
“Champion” Safes. It is unnecessary to 
add that the safe received a most severe 
fire test, and we are gratified to find thecon- 
tents preserved in excellent condition. | 
T. 8. WEAVER,\ 
General Passenger Agent. 


HERRING & CO., 


NOS. 253 AND 252 BROADWAY, NEW-YORE. 


VALUABLE SOLE AGENCY 
(Wholesale) 


FRESH BUTTER IN AMERICA. 


The celebrated Red Star Brand awarded Gold 
Medal, Highest Award, and additional Bronze Medal, 
Paris Universal Exhibition, 1878. 

First Orderof Merit, Highest Award and additional 
Silver Medai after six months’ keeping, and ee 
through the Tropics, Melbourne International Exhibs 


tion, 1880. 
Acknowledged the finest Kutter in the World 
In hermeticalir closed cans. : 

Wanted as sole Wholesaie Agents in New-York, are 
spectable firm having aconnection among Grocers 


nexceptionable referencos necessary. 
Apply by letter to T. J. CLANCECY, Munstes 


Dairies Depot, Cork, Ireland. 





